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ADVEKTISEMENT 

I  FERVENTLY  liope  that  I  shall  be  believed  when 
I  say,  as  I  do  most  earnestly,  that  I  have  in 
no  case  introduced  any  person  with  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted,  either  in  Devonshire  or 
elsewhere,  into  this  tale.  I  have  called  the 
cathedral  city  Minsterley  in  order  to  mark  this 
fact.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  no  such  incidents 
as  are  here  described  ever  took  place  in  Exeter. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  use  of  names 
or  titles  which  are  in  existence  at  the  present 
time  in  Devonshire.  If  I  have  inadvertently 
erred  in  this  regard,  I  hope  that  the  annoy- 
ance will  not  be  great.  I  owe  an  apology  to 
the  Premier- Viscount  of  England. 

The  only  point  upon  which,  I  fear,  I  must 


viii  ADVERTISEMENT 

plead  guilty,  is  in  the  case  of  some  descriptive 
phrases  about  Devon,  from  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  exclude  all  traces  of  affection  and 
admiration  for  the  people  and  the  scenery  of 
that  delightful  land. 


*& 
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INTRODUCTION 

I  AM  only  a  woman,  and  I  am  going  to  WTite 
this  book  in  my  own  way,  and  I  write  it  simply 
because  I  have  been  brought  so  near  to  all  the 
actors  of  the  story,  and  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  in  their  story  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  others  to  hear.  If  the 
human  story  be  worth  telling,  it  must  be  because 
the  hearer  receives  from  the  tellino^  somethino: 
which  he  did  not  possess  before.  There  is  there- 
fore in  true  art  no  such  thing  as  realism,  for  it  is 
just  this  quality  of  the  hitherto  ungrasped  which 
is  the  ideal,  and  which  alone  gives  to  art  any 
raison  d'etre  at  all. 

I  write  this  story,  also,  with  other  thoughts. 
The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal.  The  old 
world,  with  its  form  and  guise,  is  rapidly  passing 
away.     A  struggle  for  existence,  for  daily  bread, 
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sucli  as  the  world  has  perhaps  never  seen,  is 
close  upon  us,  and  before  this  struggle  palaces 
and  parks,  statues  and  pictures,  perchance,  will 
be  consumed,  as  they  have  been  consumed  be- 
fore, in  a  lex  ignea,  a  fiery  law,  but  the  eternal 
will  survive ;  nay,  it  even  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  variableness  and  inconstancy  of  that  which 
appears,  are  the  means  by  which  we  see  what  the 
invariable  and  the  constant  are.  The  same  types 
will  return  again.  The  Dux,  the  leader,  will  re- 
appear. The  Norman,  the  aristocrat,  like  my 
Lord  Falaise,  will  come  to  the  front.  The  oaks 
will  grow  again  ;  Nature  is  more  apt  than  any  of 
us  in  recovering  lost  ground.  The  stars  will  fall 
from  heaven,  but  by  a  baptism  of  fire,  more 
terrible  and  searching  than  any  that  the  world 
has  known,  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth — and 
yet  not  so  wholly  new  but  that  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  darling  past  will  be  possible — will 
reappear.  Sin,  the  enemy,  will  triumph  and 
will  be  slain — will  triumph,  for  an  error  may  be 
renounced  yet  its  fatal  sting  remain  ;  the  conse- 
quences of  one  act  of  sin  can  never  be  revoked. 
What  we  see  of  Sin  is  its  protean  inconstancy ; 
what  is  unseen  is  the  dread  result  of  an  un- 
changeable law.  If  there  be  any  lesson  taught 
us  by  my  story,  it  is  the  deceitfulness  of  Sin, 
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and  the  pitiless  insistence  with  which  it  exacts 
its  payment  to  the  full.  Nevertheless  Sin  will 
be  slain,  for  the  Divine  nature  has  known  suffer- 
ing, and  the  inappeasable  pang  of  unjust  blame, 
and  thus  has  won  for  itself  this  supreme  preroga- 
tive, that  it  has  achieved  the  revocation  of  an 
irrevocable  and  appalling  Past.  God  Himself, 
who  is  also  the  Son  of  man,  has  become  the 
divine  and  eternal  redemption  and  rectification 
of  all  wrong,  since  nothing  but  the  Divine  nature, 
which  absorbs  all  things,  and  is  all  things,  could 
rectify  the  injury  that  has  set  all  human  relations 
ajar. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  not  seem  useless  to 
record  in  a  few  simple  pages  how  these  truths 
expressed  themselves  under  the  old  feudal, 
aristocratic,  cultured  life  that  is  so  rapidly 
passing  away. 


My  father  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
North  Devon.  He  was  a  wild  irreclaimable  boy. 
He  ran  away  from  school,  out  of  pure  reckless- 
ness, and  engaged  himself  at  a  music  warehouse 
in  London  as  an  errand-boy.  Here  he  developed 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  playing  the  violin. 
He  w^as  taken  notice  of,  and  put  in  the  way  of 
being  taught,  and  finally  became  a  professional 
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musician,  wandering  about  the  world  after  a 
reckless  and  unprincipled  manner  of  life.  He 
found  in  Paris  a  girl  whom  he  married.  She 
was  a  singer  and  danseuse,  a  Parisienne,  and  a 
benighted  papist ;  but  if  there  be  another  world 
where  pure  unselfishness  is  thought  anything  of, 
it  will  surprise  me  very  much  if  it  has  not  been 
said  to  my  mother  there  that  it  was  well  done. 
She  died  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  of 
the  toil  of  bread-winnino;  for  husband  and  for 
child,  and  my  father  came  back  to  London, 
bringing  me  with  him. 

I  dread  to  think  of  the  years  that  followed. 
The  story  of  those  wretched  hours  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  narrative  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  relate.  I  did  what  I  could,  when  I  was 
old  enough,  by  giving  lessons  in  the  French 
language  and  in  music.  I  played  both  the  piano 
and  violin,  but  unfortunately  I  had  no  voice. 
At  last,  after  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  my 
father  died.  Then,  when  I  was  wondering  what 
it  would  be  best  or  possible  for  me  to  do,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  aunt,  my  father's  only 
sister,  in  Devonshire,  who  had  frequently,  out  of 
her  small  means,  assisted  my  father  in  his  dire 
straits,  inviting  me  to  come  and  visit  her. 
'  With  your  advantages  of  training  and  educa- 
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tion,' — SO  slie  spoke  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart 
— '  you  might  possibly  find  some  employment  for 
your  accomplishments  among  the  neighbouring 
families  of  distinction.' 

I  shall  never  forget  that  afternoon.  It  was 
indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  but  it  was 
not  any  consciousness  or  reflection  of  this  kind 
that  afi'ected  me  then  ;  it  was  the  sensation  of 
the  moment  that  moved  me,  and  that  lives  with 
me  now.  After  crowded  streets  and  tall  houses, 
that  shut  out  all  sense  of  distance  and  of  space, 
after  noise  and  toil  and  restless  sleeplessness,  an 
amazing  stillness  and  calm.  After  the  whirr  and 
jar  of  third-class  railway  travelling,  with  its  stain 
of  dust  and  sulphurous  smoke,  I  found  myself 
suddenly,  about  four  o'clock  of  a  marvellous 
September  afternoon,  landed  upon  the  narrow 
wooden  platform  of  a  roadside  station  in  North 
Devon.  A  surprising  hush — as  the  train,  after 
stopping  for  a  minute  or  two,  steamed  on — w^as 
the  first  sensation  that  struck  my  sense.  Then, 
as  I  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  the  narrow 
platform,  a  sense  of  wonderfully  pure  air  was 
drawn  into  my  lungs  and  system,  a  rapt  sense  of 
delight  that  kept  me  absolutely  still,  and  lost  to 
all  sense  of  aught  beside.  Then  gradually  there 
came  to  me  a  perception  that  I  was  standing 
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upon  a  wide  liill-slope,  under  a  limitless  expanse 
of  delicate  propitious  sky,  beneath  a  soft  blue 
heaven  and  the  fleecy  whiteness  of  drifting  cloud ; 
and  that  all  around  me,  up  towards  the  moor 
above,  down  into  the  endless  reaches  of  dingle 
and  widening  plain,  were  orchards,  laden  with 
russet  apples,  and  brown  pastures,  and  rushing, 
tumbling  brooks.  It  was  with  no  easy  transition 
that  I  understood  a  porter  who  demanded  in  no 
very  gentle  terms — 

*  Is  that  trunk  yours,  miss  ? ' 

Humbly  explaining  to  him,  and  giving  him 
threepence  —  a  habit  which  I  had  contracted 
from  my  father's  example — he  condescended  to 
inform  me  that  there  was  a  gig  and  a  boy  out- 
side the  station  from  Trefennick,  which  he  sup- 
posed was  intended  for  me,  and  shouldering  my 
trunk,  he  conducted  me  to  the  gig,  and  saw  me 
off,  with  as  much  politeness  as  if  I  had  been  a 
countess.  I  shall  never  forget  that  drive,  but  it 
is  not  my  story  that  I  am  telling  but  that  of 
another.  I  said  very  little  to  the  boy  or  he  to 
me,  I  was  so  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

After  a  drive  of  a  little  less  than  an  hour 
we  came  up  a  wooded  lane  to  a  little  village, 
standing  round  a  hilly  green.  At  the  opening 
of  the   village  were  one  or  two  old-fashioned 
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red-brick  houses,  with  gardens  in  front  of  them, 
rather  superior  in  accommodation  to  the  cottages 
beyond.  Before  one  of  these  the  gig  stopped. 
A  tall,  very  gentle-looking  and  refined  old  lady 
came  down  the  narrow  path  between  the  fuchsias, 
hydrangeas,  and  veronicas,  and  welcomed  me 
with  great  kindness.  A  little  maid,  very  clean, 
and  with  an  immaculate  cap  upon  her  youthful 
head,  accompanied  her,  and  assisted  the  boy  to 
carry  up  my  box. 

A  delicious  sense  of  rest,  of  odorous  flowers, 
of  kindness  and  of  peace,  pervaded  the  place.  A 
tiny  bedroom,  such  delicate  white  dimity,  quaint 
black  slender  washhand-stands  and  chairs,  and  a 
four-post  bed,  welcomed  me.  What  a  contrast 
from  the  slums  of  London  life  ! 

We  had  tea,  such  a  teal — pikelets,  roasted 
apples,  and  Devonshire  cream,  with  pale  old 
china  with  the  Bourbon  sprig. 

After  tea  my  aunt  suggested  that,  as  the 
evening  was  perfectly  fine,  we  should  take  a 
little  walk  up  the  village. 

*  I  will  show  you  our  church,'  she  said  ;  '  it  is 
a  very  fine  church.' 

It  most  certainly  was.  It  stood  upon  a  rising 
mound  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  with  the 
thatched   cottages  straggling  round   in    uneven 
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lines.  A  wide  churchyard  and  patches  of 
common  ground  surrounded  it.  All  around  us, 
as  we  stood  on  these  grassy  mounds,  lay  the 
Devon  landscape  of  field  and  forest,  and  above 
us  the  soft  Devon  evening  sky.  It  was  more 
like  a  cathedral  than  a  parish  church,  though 
it  stood  in  the  midst  of  these  few  thatched 
cottages,  and  these  Devonshire  commons  and 
lanes.  Against  the  solemn  evening  sky  it 
seemed  a  mystic  fabric  of  whitish-gray,  almost 
raised  from  the  earth,  so  ethereal  it  looked,  as 
we  walked  up  the  sloping  churchyard  path. 

The  door  was  open,  for  an  old  woman  was 
very  fortunately  doing  something  inside,  and  we 
went  in. 

As  we  entered  the  church  it  seemed  as  thousfh 
the  immense  nave,  between  white  pillars  and 
arches  of  early  English  work,  was  unoccupied 
save  by  a  Norman  font  that  stood  in  the 
centre ;  and  on  either  side,  up  the  wide  aisles, 
the  uneven  pale  pavement  spread  itself  in 
open  expanse,  unencumbered  by  seat  or  pew — 
a  pavement  of  no  common  sort,  but  formed  of 
such  stones  as  only  centuries  can  produce ; 
gravestones  scrawled  all  over  with  the  names 
for  which  the  West  country  is  renowned — Pol- 
lexfen,  Trevannion,  Pomeray,  Ealegh,  Hawker, — 
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names  which,  overflowing  from  the  ranks  of 
the  landed  gentry,  are  found  on  the  stones 
and  floor-ways  everywhere  beneath  your  feet. 

But  for  some  two-thirds  of  this  white  extent 
of  nave  towards  an  exquisite  screen  of  oak,  with 
faint  gold  tracery  and  worn  and  broken  figures, 
that  caught  the  eye  at  once  on  entering  the 
church,  were  oaken  benches  o;£  three  centuries' 
date  carved  at  the  ends  with  Scripture  em- 
blems. Beyond  the  screen  a  chancel  and  side 
aisles  stretched  themselves  dimly  ;  all  was 
white  and  unadorned  save  for  the  carved 
monumental  stones  on  the  walls  and  pillars, 
and  the  names  of  the  dead  beneath  our  feet, 
and  for  a  strange  fantasy  of  colour  that  came 
from  fragments  of  ancient  glass,  coat  armour, 
and  broken  forms  of  saint  and  warrior,  that 
remained  in  the  upper  panes  of  the  white 
windows. 

Over  all  there  seemed  to  breathe  a  waft  of 
pure  air  from  orchard  and  field,  pure  as  from 
the  untainted  world  of  Paradise,  to  tell  us  of 
the  unseen  union  between  the  church  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead,  between  pure  life  and 
the  struggle  of  the  world  which  is  miscalled 
life.  I  have  felt  in  other  old  churches  since, 
but   I    do   not    know   that    I    ever   felt   before 
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that  day,  a  sense  of  the  oneness  of  holy,  if 
vague,  emotion  with  that  instinctive  and  un- 
premeditated art  which  is  the  mere  result  and 
reflex  of  ages  of  human  life. 

We  went  up  the  nave  between  the  open  seats, 
and  my  aunt  showed  me  the  seat  where  she  sat, 
just  in  front  of  the  curious  and  elaborately  carved 
pulpit.  Then  we  turned  into  the  south  chapel, 
another  wide  expanse  of  paved  stone,  surrounded 
by  high  windows  of  plain  glass,  and  a  profusion 
of  crowded  tablets  on  the  walls.  Between  the 
chapel  and  the  chancel  were  two  altar  tombs, 
with  effigies  of  knights  and  ladies  lying  side  by 
side,  and  upon  these,  and  upon  the  tablets  on  the 
walls,  and  over  the  rough  and  uneven  pavement, 
from  fragments  of  brasses,  and  from  the  almost 
illegible  inscriptions  upon  the  stones,  there  was 
distinguishable  in  impressive  iteration  the  name 
Falaise.  Down  the  south  wall  beneath  the  hidi 
leaded  windows,  in  which  there  was  more  than 
usual  of  the  antique  heraldic  glass,  was  a  long 
seat  or  pew  of  elaborately  carved  ancient  oak. 

'  This  is  the  Falaise  chapel,'  said  my  aunt  to 
me,  with  a  certain  solemnity  in  her  tone  ;  '  they 
are  the  great  people  here.' 

"We  sat  down  for  a  few  moments  in  the  lonjr 
oak  pew,  looking  across  the  knightly  figures  to  the 
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wide  chancel,  beyond  wliicli,  beneath  the  high 
east  window  of  white  glass,  a  perfectly  plain 
table  of  oak,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  served 
for  altar.  The  clergyman,  I  learnt  afterwards, 
was  very  old.  After  his  day  it  was  expected 
many  changes  would  befall. 

'  You  know,'  my  aunt  went  on,  when  we  had 
sat  for  a  moment  silent,  '  that  it  is  said  that  they 
are  Normans,  that  the  patent  of  their  title  runs, 
"Viscount  Falaise  of  Falaise,  in  the  King's  pro- 
vince of  Normandy,"  and  that  it  dates  from  the 
Conquest.  You  will  see  them  on  Sunday.  They 
are  staying  at  Trefennick ;  indeed,  they  stay  a 
great  deal  here.  Lady  Falaise  is  very  beautiful. 
Hers  is  what  they  call,  I  suppose,  a  romantic 
story.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman 
not  far  from  here,  on  the  north  coast.  He  was 
an  Oxford  man.  Lord  Falaise,  when  a  boy, 
came  to  read  with  him.  He  fell  in  love,  as 
was  natural,  with  this  beautiful  girl ;  but  she 
despised  him,  I  suppose  as  being  a  boy,  and 
would  not  listen  to  his  suit.  Then  there  came 
down  into  the  neighbourhood  for  a  holiday 
rest  a  young  clergyman — a  very  handsome  and 
attractive,  and  a  very  clever  man,  a  popular 
preacher.  He  preached  in  the  churches  about 
here.      He  took  everybody  by  storm.      He  and 
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Blanche  Boteraux  —  that  was  Lady  Falaise's 
name — were  very  much  together.  They  were 
engaged  for  two  or  three  years.  She  gave 
herself  wholly  and  utterly  to  him,  and  to  his 
work  in  the  great  towns.  Then  he  behaved 
very  badly.  She  was  supposed  to  have  no 
money,  though  it  afterwards  turned  out  that 
she  came  in  for  a  great  deal.  He  broke  off 
the  engagement  and  married  the  daughter  of 
an  earl,  with  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  "to 
help  him  in  his  work,"  he  said. 

'  Every  one  said  that  it  would  kill  Blanche 
Boteraux.  It  did  kill  her  father.  Then  Lord 
Falaise — you  will  see  him  on  Sunday — came 
forward  again.  She  married  him ;  but  from 
what  I  hear  and  see,  I  fear  that  she  is  not 
happy.  I  suppose  it  was  too  late.  They 
have  been  married  twelve  years,  and  have  two 
beautiful  boys.' 

'  I  have  an  idea,'  continued  my  aunt  after 
a  pause,  '  that  Lady  Falaise  may  possibly  be 
glad  to  engage  you  to  take  some  part  in  the 
education  of  her  boys.  Lord  Falaise  has  some 
peculiar  notions  about  the  education  of  boys. 
He  does  not  approve  of  sending  them  to  j)ublic 
schools,  at  least  at  a  very  early  age.  He  also 
wishes  them  to  be  highly  cultured.     I  should 
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not  be  surprised  if  Lady  Falaise  would  be 
glad  for  you  to  teach  lier  boys  French  and  the 
violin.' 

Before  I  had  been  twenty -four  hours  at 
Trefennick  I  discovered  something  of  which  I 
had  previously  been  utterly  ignorant,  which 
was  that  my  aunt  was  very  much  respected 
by  the  county -people  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  after  my 
arrival  a  very  stylish  carriage,  with  two  ser- 
vants, stopped  in  the  little  village  road  before 
my  aunt's  garden -gate,  and  some  great  lady 
of  title,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  spent 
half  an  hour  with  her.  I  may  say  here  that 
I  was  much  struck,  first  and  last,  with  my 
aunt's  manner  in  her  intercourse  with  these 
great  people.  She  seemed  to  know  all  about 
them,  and  asked  questions  which  were  evi- 
dently very  well  received  concerning  their 
relations  and  connections,  as  to  whom  it  was 
proper  to  inquire,  but  she  never  made  the 
smallest  pretension  of  belonging  to  their  caste, 
nor  did  she  ever  speak  of  them,  even  when 
alone  with  me,  in  any  other  way  than  that 
in  which  you  speak  of  people  of  whose  ex- 
istence you  are  acquainted  with  only  through 
the   newspapers.       I  afterwards   learned,    for  I 
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really  knew  very  little  about  my  aunt,  that 
after  lier  father's  death  she  had  been  com- 
panion to  a  great  lady  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  and  who  left 
her  a  comfortable  little  income  at  her  death. 
I  mention  these  things  because  they  seem  to 
me  to  account  for  some  things  that  occurred 
afterwards  which  otherwise  might  seem  strange. 

Curiosity,  I  confess,  was  at  least  as  dominant 
in  my  mind  as  devotion,  as  I  went  to  church  on 
the  first  Sunday  that  I  spent  at  Trefennick.  It 
was  a  beautiful  autumn  day. 

From  the  oaken-carved  seat  in  which  we  were, 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  we  could  see  the  long 
ornamented  stall  of  Charles  the  First's  time  in 
the  chancel  from  end  to  end.  The  Falaises  came 
in  just  before  the  service  began,  from  a  small 
door  that  opened  into  the  chapel  straight  from 
the  grassy  mounds  without. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  describe  Lord  Falaise,  so  as  to  con- 
vey to  those  who  read  this  story  any  idea  of 
how  he  seemed  to  me ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself,  for  I  mix  up  so  much  of 
what  I  saw  and  felt  afterwards  with  that  first 
sight. 

He  sat  farthest  from  me  in  the  long  pew,  yet 
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I  seemed  to  see  him  sooner  than  I  did  Lady 
Falaise. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  contour  and 
colouring  give  you  the  impression  that  you  are 
looking  at  a  picture — not  that  you  have  any 
sense  of  unreality,  for,  before  some  portraits  of 
Gainsborough,  the  ordinary  men  you  meet  out- 
side your  gates  wither  up,  not  into  unreality,  but 
into  nothingness  ;  but  there  was  an  indescribable 
distinction  and  refinement  about  his  appearance 
which  made  you  think  that  you  were  looking  at 
a  portrait  conceived  and  executed  by  some  great 
master  of  the  art. 

He  was  a  decidedly  handsome  man,  somewhat 
above  the  middle  height,  of  a  fair  complexion 
and  auburn  colouring ;  but,  I  think — and  I 
have  watched  his  face  so  often  and  under  such 
different  circumstances,  and  have  studied  por- 
traits of  him  by  the  first  artists — that  the  great 
charm  of  his  face  lay  in  his  eyes.  They  resembled 
agates,  being  marked  with  distinct  differences  of 
tracing  and  shade,  and  had  an  expression  of  rest 
and  distinction  which  made  his  face  the  most 
unusual  I  had  ever  seen.  They  were  fringed 
with  long  soft  eyelashes,  which,  however,  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  eff"ect  of 
reserved  intentness  which  they  produced.     I  am 
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SO  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  this  effort  at 
description  that  I  would  rather  not  attempt  to 
describe  Lady  Falaise,  w^ho  sat  nearest  to  me, 
with  the  two  boys  between  her  and  her  husband, 
at  present.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  she 
looked  to  me  like  a  beautiful  princess,  but  very 
pale  and  sad. 

The  service  was  very  plain.  A  choir  of  men 
and  boys,  who  sat  all  together  in  front  of  the 
organ  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel,  sang  the 
canticles  and  hymns.  The  few  worshippers  were 
almost  lost  in  the  old  open  benches,  which  seemed 
themselves  a  mere  speck  in  the  centre  nave  of 
the  vast  church.  An  oaken  roof,  with  carved 
angels,  loomed  above  us,  mysterious  in  sunny, 
dusty  light ;  and  in  front  was  the  mouldering 
rood  screen,  with  its  faded  gilding  and  worm- 
eaten  tracery,  and  the  stately  eastern  window, 
beyond  the  white  glass  of  which  light  fleecy 
clouds  sped  rapidly  across  the  sky,  driven  by 
the  fresh  morning  breeze,  beneath  a  chequer 
work  of  varied  tinctures  of  coat  armour  in  the 
rich  ancient  glass  of  the  upper  panes. 

I  believe  that  my  aunt  wrote  to  Lady  Falaise 
— at  any  rate  she  told  me,  a  morning  or  two 
afterwards,  that  we  were  to  go  to  the  Court. 
On   the   way   she    entertained   me   with    many 
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traditions  and  stories  of  the  neighbourhood,  of 
which  she  had  an  endless  store.  In  the  church- 
yard she  showed  me  a  tombstone  with  the 
inscription — 

Orate  pro  anima  Radulph  Node 

the  sepulchre,  as  the  story  ran,  of  a  man  who 
pretended  to  fly  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
broke  his  neck — a  story  concocted  probably  by 
the  country -people  from  the  name  upon  the 
tombstone,  which  they  pronounced  'Noddy.' 

Inside  the  park  gates,  wrought  with  iron 
scroll-work,  the  path  lay  beneath  a  slope  of 
woodland  beneath  the  moor,  past  oaks  said  to 
be  a  thousand  years  old,  and  commanded  a  view 
towards  the  south,  limitless  as  it  seemed,  across 
the  breadth  of  Devon,  of  countless  shades  and 
tints  of  woodland,  now  mellow  and  now  gay, 
which  went  far  to  satisfy  the  longing  heart  with 
the  perfection  of  their  beauty  and  their  shaded 
restfulness,  till  I  could  have  fancied  that  here  at 
last  was  '  Paradise  regained,'  the  primal  garden 
between  the  four  great  rivers  rediscovered,  but 
for  the  never-dying  consciousness  which  is  born 
with  some  of  us  at  least,  whose  childhood  has 
been  sad,  that  Nature  is  only  the  half  of  life,  and 
that  through  her  most  persuasive  and  beguiling 
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paths  tlierc  wanders  ever,  Lent  on  its  destructive 
and  fatal  work,  a  restless,  stubborn,  inappeasable 
human  will. 

Across  the  faint  undertones  of  such  musings 
I  scarcely  heard  my  aunt's  gentle  talk  of  how 
perfectly  the  family  were  Norman,  of  the  great 
tithes  of  Trefennick  paid  to  the  abbot  of  Falaise 
till  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  long  line  of 
descent  beyond  the  Conquest  from  the  dim  Car- 
lovingian  time. 

I  had  never  seen  such  gardens  as  those  at 
Trefennick  before,  and  I  have  not  often  seen 
such  since.  They  were  formed  in  terraces  beneath 
the  woods,  dropping  down  into  the  valley  and 
the  park.  Beyond  the  wide  lawns,  fringed  with 
flo"wer-beds,  rich  with  autumn  colour,  stone  bal- 
ustrades and  broad  steps  divided  terrace  from 
terrace,  and  from  these  mossy  walks  and  paved 
stairways  you  caught  gracious  and  sunny 
glimpses  of  the  distant  world  of  forest  and  of 
plain. 

The  upper  walk  of  these  magic  gardens  was 
a  natural  grassy  terrace  made  perfectly  straight 
by  the  balustered  wall,  and  bordered  on  the  left 
by  the  woodland,  and  on  the  right,  towards  the 
valley,  by  a  line  of  yew  trees,  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  planted   close  to  the   parapet  of  the 
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terrace  wall.  Oii  the  side  of  tlie  gardens  canari- 
ensis  and  clematis,  growing  up  the  terrace  wall, 
had  climbed  into,  and  flung  themselves  over, 
these  dark,  stern,  ancient  trees.  Seen  from  the 
lower  terrace,  with  their  blazonry  of  purple  and 
of  gold  against  the  sombre  wall  of  yews,  they 
seemed  like  the  fairy  life  of  a  day  coquetting 
with  Eternity ;  but,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
dark  hedge,  what  with  the  shadowy  wood  on 
one  hand  and  the  sombre  yews  on  the  other, 
and  the  long  vista  stretching  into  the  unseen 
distance,  the  walk  always  seemed  to  me  weird 
and  ghostly. 

I  am  describing  all  this,  as  I  knew  it  so  well 
afterwards,  for  of  course  I  did  not  see  it  all  that 
morning  as  we  walked  up  the  drive  to  the  Court. 

Trefennick  had  escaped  the  mania  for  rebuild- 
ing, in  the  last  century,  which  destroyed  many 
a  noble  pile.  Either  the  Falaises  had  not  been 
sufficiently  wealthy,  or  they  had  preferred  to 
make  what  improvements  they  did  make  upon 
the  old  lines,  for  the  house  was  built  of  small 
red  brick,  round  a  courtyard,  with  buildings  of 
varying  heights,  and,  but  for  the  clusters  and 
row^s  of  Jacobean  chimneys,  would  have  had  a 
somewhat  castellated  appearance.  Some  part 
of  it  was  said,  upon  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
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been  designed  by  the  architect  who  built  Hamp- 
ton Court  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  and 
many  parts  were  overgrown  with  small  ivy  and 
anpelopsis,  and  Virginia  creeper,  and  wistaria, 
so  that  the  whole  had  a  mellow  and  venerable 
appearance,  though  I  believe  much  of  it,  as  it 
stands  now,  dates  only  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century. 

We  were  shown  through  several  rooms,  every 
one  of  them  a  dream  and  vision  of  art,  a  recol- 
lection of  past  history,  an  epitome  of  human  life. 
Every  great  house  is  this. 

At  last  we  reached  a  large  and  lofty  room 
called  the  saloon,  evidently  from  the  French 
salon,  a  great  parlour,  furnished  in  silk  and  gold, 
with  ivory  and  ebony  cabinets,  and  great  land- 
scapes by  Hobbima,  Ruysdael,  and  Cuyp,  and 
overlooking  through  three  tall  windows  the 
woodland  sweep  of  Exmoor,  and  farther  off, 
beyond  the  misty  lines  of  moorland,  a  long  dark 
ridge,  a  slight  blue  thread  along  the  horizon, 
hiding  in  its  faint  outline  all  the  wild  savagery 
of  the  tors  and  valleys  of  Dartmoor. 

Above  this  view  of  earth,  glorious  and 
wonderful  in  itself,  was  another  more  wonderful 
and  glorious  still,  for  over  the  whole  sky,  which, 
through  these  high  windows,  seemed  to  absorb 
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and  dominate  the  earth,  from  the  distant 
horizon  to  the  zenith  above  our  heads,  was  spread 
another  world  of  cloudland  and  of  heaven,  of 
blue  sky,  streaked  with  woof  and  texture  of 
riven  cloud,  delicate  and  suggestive  as  with 
the  handwriting  of  God  ;  and  again,  in  the  dis- 
tance, over  the  savage  moorlands,  rainstorms  and 
thunderclouds,  startling  in  their  contrast  with 
the  serene  heaven  overhead.  I  saw  this  marvel- 
lous sight  then,  as  I  stood  at  the  lofty  windows, 
waiting  for  Lady  Falaise,  across  the  pleasure 
parks  of  the  rich ;  but  I  have  seen  it,  a  message 
sent  of  God,  over  the  back  alleys  of  foul  cities — 
if  only  I  had  been  more  willing  to  see. 

In  this  room,  flooded  with  the  morning  light? 
with  this  perfect  art  within,  and  this  wealth  of 
beauty  and  of  teaching  lavished  upon  us  from 
without,  I  saw  and  heard  speak  for  the  first 
time  her  to  whom  I  afterwards  became  so 
passionately  attached — Blanche,  Lady  Falaise. 

She  came  from  her  boudoir,  and  I  can  fancy 
it  all  so  well.  She  had  been  working,  but  the 
work  had  been  laid  aside.  She  had  been  readino', 
but  the  book  had  fallen  at  her  feet.  I  see  her 
now,  as  she  came  into  the  room,  as  I  have  so 
often  seen  her  since. 

Those  who  have  loved  will  tell  me  how  futile 
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words  are  to  describe  the  loved.  A  most  beauti- 
ful woman — what  paltry  words  are  these  ! — 
stately  and  queenlike  it  is  true,  but  so  winning 
and  attractive  that  such  words  seem  false  and 
libellous.  Her  features  were  boldly  cut,  yet 
not  too  large,  and  were  faultlessly  moulded, 
especially  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  the  latter  being- 
exquisite  in  its  perfect  lines.  She  never  smiled, 
but  now  and  again  the  lips  seemed  to  form  them- 
selves, as  to  a  fruitless  eifort  and  a  forgotten  art, 
with  a  result  that  sent  thrilling  through  the 
fancy  what  a  smile  from  her  must  have  been. 
She  had  masses  of  light  hair  wreathed  and  piled 
over  her  head. 

She  received  us  with  extreme  kindness,  and 
her  manner  was  simplicity  itself. 

'  Lord  Falaise,'  she  said,  '  had  been  extremely 
j)leased  with  the  idea  that  the  boys  should  have 
the  benefit  of  Miss  Wand's  instruction.  Lord 
Falaise  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  attend  Petty 
Sessions  that  morning,  or  he  would  have  been 
present  to  welcome  us.  Lord  Falaise  had  some- 
what singular  views  as  regarded  the  education 
of  boys — inherited,  as  she  believed,  from  his 
guardian,  and  from  some  of  his  ancestry.  He 
had  sent  them  to  a  preparatory  school  for  a  year, 
for  he  considered  it  was  well  that  they  should 
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be  acquainted  with  life — indeed  with  all  things 
— early,  but  he  had  taken  them  away  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  sending 
them  to  a  public  school  too  soon.  People  said/ 
she  went  on,  '  that  public  schools  knocked  the 
nonsense  out  of  a  boy,  but  Lord  Falaise  said 
that  it  was  exactly  the  nonsense  that  he  wanted 
to  keep  in.' 

It  was  here,  in  a  sudden  pause,  that  one  of 
those  dreams  of  a  forgotten  smile  formed  itself 
for  a  moment  upon  the  speaker's  lips. 

*  If  Miss  Wand  would  talk  French  to  the  boys, 
and  give  them  lessons  on  the  violin — she  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  whether  they  had  any  aptitude 
that  way — Lord  Falaise  would  be  very  pleased.' 

It  was  very  strange,  almost  terrible,  to  see 
how  she  never  spoke  of  the  boys  as  her  own,  or 
as  though  she  had  any  right  or  wish  respecting 
them.  It  was  always  what  Lord  Falaise  said — 
what  would  please  him. 

'  Miss  Wand  would  like  to  walk  through  the 
rooms,'  she  said.  I  thought  that  she  welcomed 
the  change  of  occupation  herself. 

We  went  through  many  stately  rooms,  with 
doorways  and  window -frames  painted  with 
flowers  and  figures  by  Italian  artists  dead  a 
century  ago ;   the  walls  hung  with  portraits  and 
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with  wide  landscapes  by  Bergliem  and  by  Claude. 
Before  some  of  these  portraits  Lady  Falaise 
paused  and  told  me  something  which  she  thought 
would  interest  me. 

She  stopped  before  one  picture,  the  portrait 
of  a  young  man  in  an  Elizabethan  dress  :  '  That 
is  called  the  fatal  picture,'  she  said.  '  The 
young  man  whom  it  represents  was  killed  in  a 
tavern  broil  in  London.  An  hour  before  the 
blow  was  struck,  here  in  the  wilds  of  Devon, 
this  jDicture  fell  from  its  place,  and,  striking 
something  in  its  fall,  made  a  rent  in  the  face 
just  under  the  eye,  precisely  in  the  place,  and  of 
the  size  of  the  dagger-wound  which  caused  the 
young  man's  death.  You  can  see  where  the 
canvas  has  been  sewn  up.' 

'  It  is  a  singular  story,'  I  said. 

'  It  is  probably  not  true,'  said  Lady  Falaise. 

Then  she  suddenly  flushed  all  over  and  said : 
'  I  should  not  have  said  that ;  Lord  Falaise 
believes  it.' 

At  last  we  reached  the  great  drawing-room, 
which  occupied  the  side  of  the  quadrangle 
opposite  to  the  entrance  and  facing  the  east. 
It  was  an  immense  room  furnished  and  decorated 
in  white  and  gold,  and  somewhat  sparsely  hung 
with  life-sized  portraits.     Tlie  sun  had  ceased  to 
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shine  into  it,  never  to  return  for  the  whole  of 
the  day.  A  gigantic  chandelier  of  glass,  contain- 
ing, it  would  seem,  a  myriad  lights,  hung  from  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling.  The  six  great  windows 
looked  out  upon  a  wide,  square  grass  plot,  and 
beyond,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  down  the 
solemn,  weird,  yew  walk  on  the  upper  terrace — a 
walk  made  as  it  seemed  for  the  pacing  up  and 
down  of  beings  not  of  this  world.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  upon  the  landscape  without,  but 
even  in  the  sunlight  the  outside  view  was  a 
solemn  and  melancholy  one,  while  in  the  cold 
and  stately  room  itself,  with  the  cordon  of 
courtly  silent  figures  standing  in  never-changing 
posture  and  rank,  I  felt  such  a  heart-chill  as  I 
had  never  felt  in  any  room  beside. 

Lady  Falaise  stood  for  some  seconds  looking 
out  of  one  of  the  high  narrow  windows,  then 
she  turned  to  us  with  something  like  a  shudder. 

'  I  never  sit  here,'  she  said,  '  alone.  The 
saloon  even,  without  the  morning  sun,  is  so  much 
more  cheerful,  with  its  open  view  of  the  country 
and  the  sky.  There  is  something  terrible  in 
these  formal  gardens  and  walks — somethino; 
ghostly,  as  if,  through  them,  the  dead,  the  lost, 
the  estranged,  might  be  expected  to  approach.' 

*  If  there  be  such  a  thing,'  I  said  to  my  aunt. 
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as  we  came  down  the  steps  of  the  hall  door,  and 
walked  down  the  long  drive, — '  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  broken  heart,  it  is  here.' 

'  She  was  a  magnificent  girl,'  said  my  aunt, — 
'  a  princess  among  young  women.  The  man  must 
have  had  a  heart  of  stone  who  deceived  and 
deserted  her.' 

'  Not  a  heart  of  stone,  aunt,'  I  said  ;  '  no  heart 
at  all  in  the  sense  you  mean.' 


PART  I 


I 


Human  life  has  often  been  compared  to  a  tale, 
most  frequently  to  a  badly- written  tale,  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  comparison  between 
youth  and  the  first  chapters  of  a  tale,  as  they 
come  into  the  author's  mind,  and  yet  I  seem  to 
see  a  very  close,  nay,  a  startling  analogy  between 
the  two.  In  the  opening  chapters,  as  the  author 
sits  down  to  write  them,  the  dramatis  personce 
are  unformed — they  do  not  know  themselves,  they 
do  not  know  their  parts.  Afterwards,  when  they 
have  grown  to  full  estate,  when  their  characters 
and  their  persons  are  formed,  their  passions 
developed,  their  tendencies  known  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  others,  the  tale  goes  swimmingly 
on ;  they  act  for  themselves.  The  author 
cannot  alter  events,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so ; 
he  has  only  to  record.  Surely  it  is  so  in  open- 
ing life.  These  young  creatures  come  from  an 
infinite  unknown.     Whither  they  are  going  they 
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know  not.  They  find  themselves  in  a  strange 
place ;  more  than  this,  themselves  they  do  not 
know ;  what  they  are,  and  what  they  will  be, 
what  resolves  and  what  possibilities  are  theirs, 
they  cannot  know,  for  these  things  do  not  yet 
exist.  Those  around  them,  like  the  stupid  author 
of  the  unmeaning  tale,  for  the  most  part,  so  far 
from  being  helps  and  guides,  are  hindrances  and 
stumbling-blocks, — ignes  fatui,  that  mislead  and 
cause  these  little  ones  to  offend.  It  was  said 
once  that  for  a  great  millstone  to  be  tied  about 
the  neck  of  such,  and  for  themselves  to  be 
drowned  in  the  sea  of  seas,  were  a  happier  fate  ; 
yet,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  this  seems 
somewhat  hard,  for  they  themselves  were  nothing 
but  the  result  of  the  same  endless  revolutions  of 
Fate's  wheel.  To  them,  as  to  those  to  whom  they 
Avere  a  fatal  snare,  had  the  same  thing  happened  ; 
and  so,  through  the  fleeting  but  unending  years, 
this  badly-told  tale  is  repeated ;  and,  except 
where  a  divine  genius  walks  the  earth,  and  the 
prompting  of  a  divine  spirit  is  felt,  the  same  old 
tale  is  written  and  rewritten  with  the  same  dull, 
unwearying  pen,  the  great  story -weaver  never 
seeming  to  tire  of  the  worn-out  j^lot ;  and  youth 
and  promise  and  hope,  treading  always  in  each 
other's  footmarks,  crowd  the  opening  chapters  of 
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life's  story,  and  darken  them  with  the  tedious 
foreshadowing  of  coming  woe. 


The  Reverend  Doctor  Boteraux  was  an  Oxford 
Don  of  a  decidedly  antique  type.  He  was  very 
highly  connected,  being  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  son.  Till  he  was  past  fifty  he  had  lived 
entirely  in  Oxford — in  the  Oxford  of  the  old 
school,  in  that  Oxford  in  which  it  was  a  principle 
of  the  Presidents  of  John's  that  there  should 
be  no  houses  between  their  college  and  the 
country. 

He  was  a  man  of  commanding  appearance, 
and  of  suave  and  courteous  manners.  He  was  a 
very  great  talker,  gifted  with  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  anecdote  and  epigram.  When  he  was 
past  forty  years  of  age  he  surprised  his  friends 
very  much  by  returning  from  the  Continent 
engaged  to  a  lady  whom  he  had  met  in  Switzer- 
land. She  was  returning  from  India,  where  she 
had  been  devoting  herself  to  Zenana  work.  She 
was,  I  believe,  a  very  beautiful  and  superior 
woman,  but  whatever  she  was,  she  only  lived 
a  few  years  after  her  marriage,  and  died,  leaving 
behind  her  a  little  girl.  This  second  shock — 
for  his  marriage  must  have  been  a  very  consider- 
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able  shock  to  a  man  of  his  habits — succeeded 
in  finally  uprooting  Dr.  Boteraux.  He  accepted 
a  college -living  in  the  north  of  Devon,  and 
removed  there  at  fifty  years  of  age  with  his 
young  daughter. 

Clyston  St.  Fay  is  a  village  not  very  far  from 
the  coast.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  low  hills, 
buried  entirely  in  orchards.  The  place  is  devoted 
to  the  apple.  In  the  spring-time,  when  you 
open  your  lattice  in  the  morning,  and  see  the 
blue  sky  overhead,  the  pink  and  white  blossoms 
throng  and  crowd  about  you,  as  if  in  welcome 
and  in  sympathy  of  enjoyment  with  the  joyous 
hour.  Apples  were  piled  in  the  autumn  on  the 
oaken  floors  and  landings  of  the  houses,  above 
the  wooden  staircases,  and  in  lofts  and  garrets, 
and  even  on  the  uneven  planks  of  the  living 
rooms.  A  strange  penetrating  scent  of  apples 
filled  the  houses  and  the  village  and  the  air. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  spring  to  the 
latest  autumn  day  nothing  but  apples  seemed  to 
exist  in  this  place.  The  very  trees  themselves 
assumed  a  personality  which  seemed  greater 
than  that  of  any  human  inhabitant.  In  sudden 
drops  and  dingles  of  the  orchards  grew  ancient 
patriarchs,  well  known  and  revered  from  old 
time    by   generations   of    men.     Vast,    gnarled, 
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twisted,  moss-grown,  they  were  spoken  of  as 
living,  venerated,  beneficent  entities.  Tlieir 
death,  when  such  a  terrible  event  occurred,  was 
mourned  as  a  public  calamity.  Their  illness 
was  watched  over  by  experts,  and  relieved  by 
expedients  handed  down  from  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  days.  Side  by  side  with  such  intense 
and  valued  existence,  what  was  the  life  or  death 
of  a  mere  Devon  lad,  who  could  be  replaced,  by 
the  score,  from  the  farms  or  cottages  around  ? 

In  the  dip  of  this  scented  and  secluded  valley 
was  an  astonishinsj  little  church,  roofed  with 
moss-grown  tiles,  and  boasting  a  Norman  tower. 
It  was  a  real  church.  It  possessed  a  nave 
opening  into  side  aisles  with  Norman  arches,  a 
votary  chapel,  and  a  chancel,  with  an  oak 
communion  table  three  centuries  old.  Its  walls 
were  covered  with  quaint  memorial  tablets,  of 
a  renaissance  type,  chiefly  in  memory  of  dead 
rectors.  It  had  a  richly  carved  pulpit  of  oak 
which  rose  so  suddenly  above  and  out  of  the 
high-backed  pews,  that  the  congregation  might 
truly  be  said  to  '  sit  under '  the  preacher,  who 
dominated  the  little  family  groups,  each  in  its 
own  cherished  domain,  beneath  him. 

At  the  top  of  the  village  slope,  that  stood  out 
green  and  fresh  and  sparkling  in  dew  against  the 
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.sky,  just  where  the  orchards  began  to  give  phice 
to  the  oaks,  to  the  left  of  the  steep  road  that 
toiled  upwards  to  the  moorlands,  were  a  pair  of 
iron  gates,  with  stone  pillars  crowned  with 
carved  acorns  or  fir-cones,  which  led  into  a 
courtyard,  at  the  back  of  which  the  rectory 
stood. 

It  was  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  village  and  the 
church,  but  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
Devonshire  livings,  or  of  this  one  in  particular, 
will  be  surprised  at  this. 

Clyston  St.  Fay  was  entered  in  the  King's 
Books  as  producing  a  certain  annual  income,  but 
practically  speaking  nothing  was  derived  from  it. 
The  living  had  always  been  occupied  by  men  of 
wealth,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  favourite 
retreat  when  tired  of  Oxford  life.  It  had 
one  very  great  advantage — it  was  absolutely 
'  uniufested '  with  dissent.  When  the  Eector 
walked  down  the  stony  precipitous  village  street 
between  the  cottages  and  the  gardens  (the 
cottage  gardens  were  marvellous  at  Clyston  St. 
Fay,  especially  in  the  autumn,  with  asters  and 
gladiolas,  and  pampas  grass  and  belladonna  lilies 
and  veronicas),  on  a  showery,  sweet-scented  after- 
noon— the  afternoons   were  mostly   showery  at 
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Clyston  St.  Fay,  with  the  western  gale  blowing 
over  the  moorhxnds  from  the  sea-coast  and  the 
Atlantic — he  was,  allowing  for  the  limited  number 
of  his  subjects,  about  as  great  a  man  as  could 
be  found  in  Europe.  Dr.  Boteraux  had  brought 
down  his  college  butler  with  him.  He  had 
brought  a  quantity  of  old  English  marquetry 
furniture,  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  and  of 
old  china,  old  pictures,  old  books,  and  old  wine, 
purchased  by  himself. 

The  people  were  proud  of  their  Rector.  They 
were  proud  of  his  appearance ;  they  were  proud 
of  his  butler,  who  immediately  seized  upon  the 
most  presentable  lad  in  the  village  and  speedily 
transformed  him  into  a  distinguished -looking 
footman,  the  admiration  and  envy  of  every 
village  youth — but  they  were  especially  proud 
of  his  sermons. 

Dr.  Boteraux  preached  very  short  sermons, 
never  exceeding  twenty  minutes  in  delivery,  on 
the  moral  virtues,  obedience  to  parents,  duties  to 
children,  responsibilities  of  married  people,  and 
the  like.  They  were  admirably  written,  in  a 
terse,  simple,  yet  perfectly  scholarly  style,  with 
a  shrewd  observance  of  human  life,  and  a  humor- 
ous appreciation  of  its  eccentricities,  in  which 
the  unlettered    villagers   recognised    a   common 
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humanity  as  unerringly  as  a  more  cultured  audi- 
ence might  have  done.  The  sermons  were  based, 
of  course,  upon  Scriptural  characters,  but  the 
Doctor  was  singularly  happy  in  the  introduction 
of  classic  story,  the  vital  humanism  of  which  he 
portrayed  with  an  instinct  which  came  very  little 
short  of  poetic  art,  making  religion,  what  it 
might  seem  it  was  meant  to  be,  the  sustenance 
and  not  the  scarecrow  of  human  life. 

As  the  moral  virtues,  though  difficult  in  prac- 
tice, are,  fortunately  for  frail  humanity,  limited 
in  number,  the  theme  was  soon  exhausted ;  but 
the  Kector  was  far  too  wise  to  lessen  the  effect  by 
rewriting  his  sermons  with  diminished  force.  He 
preached  them  repeatedly,  not  at  stated  intervals, 
but  varying  their  recurrence  with  a  pleasing  un- 
certainty. It  was  this  repetition,  apparently, 
that  secured  their  poj)ularity.  The  congregation 
of  Clyston  St.  Fay  recognised  these  admired  pro- 
ductions with  a  gratified  familiarity,  like  the  ser- 
vice itself  There  was  one  sermon  '  On  Ingratitude 
to  Parents,'  drawn  from  the  story  of  Absalom, 
which  was  an  especial  favourite.  When,  after 
the  text  was  given  out,  the  familiar  words  '  I 
might  entitle  this  discourse  "Absalom,  or  the 
Ungrateful  Son," '  were  heard,  it  was  delightful 
to  see  the  entire  conOTCojation  settle  itself  down 
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to  enjoyment,  as  one  may  see  people  settle  them- 
selves at  the  opera  at  the  commencement  of  a 
favourite  air  ;  and  the  time  never  came  when  the 
repetition  of  the  final  passage  following  upon 
David's  despairing  cry,  and  touching  upon  the 
sacrificial  love  of  parents,  suggested  in  part,  as  it 
was,  by  the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis,  did  not  bring 
the  tears  into  some  eyes. 

'  I  write  about  two  sermons  a  year,'  the  Rector 
would  say  to  a  confidential  friend  over  a  glass  of 
port,  'just  to  keep  my  hand  in,  but  the  people 
are  restless  under  them.  They  don't  feel  com- 
fortable till  they  have  heard  them  two  or  three 
times.  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  sermon, 
Wike  ?  "  I  say  to  my  churchwarden  in  the  vestry  ; 
"  that  was  a  new  one  " — by  the  way  there  was 
a  sheriff"  of  Devon  named  Wike  in  Henry  the 
Fourth's  time,  and  the  memory  of  man  goeth  not 
back  to  the  time  when  there  was  not  a  AVike 
churchwarden  of  Clyston  St.  Fay.  "  Yes,  sir," 
he  says,  "  I  know  that ;  very  good,  very  good,  but 
you  won't  easily  beat  the  old  'uns,  sir."  You 
see,'  the  Rector  would  add,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  '  I  am  very  heavily  handicapped.  I  have  to 
compete  with  myself 

It  had  always  been  understood  in  the  village, 
probably  on  the  authority  of  Binns,  the  college 
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butler,  that  the  Kector  was  a  man  of  property ; 
but  latterly  stories  had  been  afloat,  traceable 
no  doubt  to  the  same  source,  of  investments 
which  had  gone  wrong,  and  of  a  chancery  suit, 
which  might  be  regarded  either  as  a  mine  of 
wealth,  or  as  a  constant  and  fatal  drain,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament  of  the  sympathetic  in- 
quirer. There  was  no  doubt,  according  to  Binns's 
admission  to  very  particular  friends  such  as  Mr. 
Churchwarden  Wike,  that  the  Eector  was  at 
times  short  of  money.  I  am  very  pleased,  for 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  to  be  able  to  record 
that  this  knowledge  increased  the  aff"ection  and 
respect  which  his  parishioners  entertained  for 
Dr.  Boteraux,  It  brought  his  personality  into 
more  sympathetic  relation  and  understanding. 
It  gave  additional  point  to  some  telling  passages 
in  his  sermons.  As  he  walked  down  the  village 
street  he  was  regarded  with  still  greater  respect 
and  afifection  than  ever ;  and  many  a  melon, 
marrow,  or  basket  of  choice  apples  —  Cornish 
gillyflowers  probably — not  to  say  a  goose,  found 
their  way  up  to  the  rectory,  with  dutiful  respects, 
which  otherwise,  perhaps,  would  not  have  gone 
there. 

The  Rector's  only  daughter  had  been  sent  to 
school  at  some  distant  Cathedral  town,  and  had 
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spent  her  vacations  very  frequently  in  travelling 
with  friends  on  the  Continent.  During  the  last 
two  years  she  had  lived  entirely  abroad  at  a 
school  at  Neufchatel.  During  these  years  the 
Eector,  partly  it  was  supposed  for  the  sake  of 
income  and  partly  for  companionship,  had  from 
time  to  time  received  young  men  of  family  and 
fortune  to  read  with  him,  either  in  vacation  time 
or  before  going  up  to  the  university.  These 
young  men  came  and  went  singly  or  in  couples, 
without  creating  much  excitement  at  Clyston  St. 
Fay,  and  the  villagers  had  almost  forgotten  the 
existence  of  the  Kector's  daughter,  when  one 
Sunday  morning,  after  a  considerable  interval  of 
young  men,  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 
appearance  in  the  high,  narrow  box  lined  with 
green  baize,  beneath  the  pulpit,  which  was  known 
as  the  Kector's  pew,  of  a  young  girl  dressed  in 
white,  with  a  black  hat  with  ostrich  feathers, 
and  of  striking  and  distinguished  beauty.  The 
villagers  had  not  seen  Blanche  Boteraux  since 
she  was  a  little  girl,  but  they  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  this  haughty  young  beauty  was  she. 
Her  father  had  brought  her  into  the  church  and 
deposited  her  in  the  pew  some  time  before  the 
service  began. 

Even  the  Rector's  sermon  w\as  not  listened  to 
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that  day  with  the  usual  attention.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  the  congregation  would  have 
failed  in  an  examination  as  to  which  of  the  moral 
virtues  was  dealt  with  that  morning. 

Blanche  Boteraux  did  not  make  her  way 
speedily,  if  indeed  at  all,  at  Clyston  St.  Fay,  and 
it  did  not  seem  that  she  wished  to  do  so.  It  was 
evident  that  she  was  shy  and  reserved,  but  the 
villagers  asserted  that  she  was  disdainful  and 
discontented  also.  But  there  was  no  disputing 
that  she  was  a  most  beautiful  girl.  She  had  a 
lofty,  searching  look  in  her  brown  eyes,  as  though 
she  were  seeking  for  something  which  she  never 
found,  that  disconcerted  those  whom  she  met  in 
the  village  lanes,  and  prevented  any  familiarity 
or  freedom  of  intercourse.  Some  of  the  simple 
people  went  so  far  as  to  doubt  if  she  were  per- 
fectly sane. 

*  Mad  with  pride,  I  call  her,'  said  Mrs.  "\Yike, 
the  churchwarden's  wife  ;  '  nothing  is  good  enough 
for  her.  I  believe  she  despises  her  own  father. 
I  watched  her  during  the  Absalom  sermon  on 
Sunday  week.' 

But  Mrs.  Churchwarden  Wike  was  wrong. 
Blanche  Boteraux  was  not  mad,  at  any  rate  not  at 
that  time  ;  she  was  only  suffering  from  that  most 
commonplace  of  complaints — the  inability  to  re- 
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concile  a  lofty  ideal  with  the  tedious  surroundings 
of  everyday  life.  Inheriting  from  her  mother  a 
passionate,  sacrificial  spirit,  and  from  her  father 
her  beauty  of  form,  and  a  certain  sympathy  with 
aristocratic  instincts,  of  which  last  tendency  she 
was  probably  unconscious,  though  it  made  her 
walk  more  difiicult  through  the  world's  low  places, 
and  having,  in  her  school-days,  and  especially 
during  her  residence  at  Neufchatel,  imbibed  the 
boldest  aspirations  of  Christian  Socialism,  the 
petty  needs  and  incidents  of  village  life,  and  the 
formal  maxims  of  an  antique  theology,  appeared 
to  her  infinitely  poor  and  mean.  She  failed  to 
grasp  the  link,  if  there  be  such  an  one,  that  unites 
the  daily  action,  the  little  paltry  deed,  with  the 
vast  result  of  perfect  redemption  and  salvation  of 
the  race.  She  might  be  thought  of  as  perpetually 
waiting  for  the  injunction  of  the  Prophet  to  do 
some  great  thing  ;  consequently  she  did  nothing, 
and,  doing  nothing,  and  uprooted  from  familiar 
and  congenial  soil,  she  was  unhappy. 

She  had  not  been  in  the  villas^e,  however, 
much  more  than  three  months,  when  another 
excitement  befell  the  cjuiet  place.  It  was  re- 
ported, doubtless  from  the  information  of  Mr. 
Binns,  that  a  very  distinguished  young  man — in 
fact  a  lord — was  coming  down  to  read  with  the 
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Rector  between  his  leavins:  Eton  and  oroino-  to 
Oxford.  There  had  been  some  difficulty,  JMr. 
Binns  believed,  owing  to  Miss  Boteraux's  being 
at  home ;  but  this  young  lord  was  the  ward  of 
a  duke,  a  very  old  and  especial  friend  of  the 
Rector's,  and  his  father  had  been  a  college 
pupil,  so  that  all  difficulties  had  been  smoothed 
over.  His  horses  had  already  been  sent  down, 
and  he  himself  was  expected  every  day.  The 
excitement  in  the  village  was  very  great. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
the  Duke  of  Chester  and  St.  Clare  wrote  to  his 
old  college  friend,  Dr.  Boteraux,  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  have  been  very  much  exercised  in  my 
mind  whether  I  ought  to  reveal  it  to  the  public 
or  not.  It  is  so  genuinely  private ;  it  treats 
upon  such  very  solemn  and  important  subjects 
relating  to  the  highest  classes,  that  I  have  long- 
hesitated  before  finally  determining  to  print  it 
here.     It  runs  thus — 

The  Priory, 

Hawkridge  St.  Mary, 

Gloucestershire,  August  23,  18 — . 

My  dear  Boteraux, 

I  write  to  you,  as  perhaps  the  oldest  friend  I  have  left, 
to  ask  a  favour  which  I  hope  it  may  be  in  your  power  to 
grant.  The  son  of  poor  Falaise,  whom  you  will  remember 
at  8t.  Nod's — dear  old  St.  Nod's — and  who  was  connected 
with  me  by  many  ties,  severed  by  his  untimely  death — his 
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boy,  who  is  a  godson  and  a  ward  of  mine,  is  leaving  Eton 
and  going  to  Oxford.  You  will  remember  Falaise,  though 
he  was  so  much  younger  than  either  of  us.  He  left  his 
son  to  my  care,  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  him. 
He  has  got  through  Eton  pretty  well.  I  rather  like  Eton. 
The  boys  have  private  rooms,  and  there  are  some  remains 
of  gentlemanly  feeling  about  the  place.  But  I  hear  that 
St.  Nod's  is  much  changed.  Oxford  is  much  changed.  I 
was  there  a  month  ago,  and  was  dining  at  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's. A  boy  sat  opposite  to  me,  near  to  Lady  Blank, 
the  son  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  grandson  of  a  Peer.  Lady 
Blank  said  something  to  him  which  he  did  not  hear. 
Instead  of  speaking  properly,  he  said  '  Whaart  1 ' 

'Gad!  young  man,'  I  thought  to  myself,  'it's  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  you  that  you  were  not  my  father's  son. 
He  would  have  caned  you  to  within  an  inch  of  your  life 
for  that.' 

Now  I  should  like  poor  Falaise's  boy  to  come  to  you 
for  a  month  or  two  before  going  wp  to  St.  Nod's.  Will 
you  have  him  1 

Your  daughter,  I  suppose,  is  still  abroad.  She  must  be 
quite  a  young  woman  by  this  time. 

My  dear  Boteraux, 

Yours  ever, 

Chester  and  St.  Clare. 

When  Dr.  Boteraux  read  this  letter,  he  said 
to  himself,  'I  cannot  refuse  this  boy.  There 
may  be  some  trouble  about  Blanche,  but  it  is 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  she  can  go  and 
pay  some  visits.'  So  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Duke,  saying  that  the  boy  might  come  for  a  year 
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if  lie   liked,    and    that   lie    should   want    three 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Duke  received  this  letter  as  he  was 
sitting  with  his  secretary  in  the  library  of  his 
favourite  residence  in  Gloucestershire. 

'  And  the  amount  will  be  right  ? '  said  the 
secretary. 

'  Oh,  quite  right,'  said  the  Duke.  '  I  wish  he 
had  said  five  hundred.' 

Then  as  the  secretary  moved  into  the  adjoin- 
ing bay  of  the  library,  where  he  did  his  work, 
the  Duke  called  to  him — 

'  Jones,  Jones,  ahem,  make  a  mistake.  Make 
it  five  hundred.  I  think  I  heard  something  of 
Boteraux  being  short  of  cash  ;  and — Jones,  don't 
put  it  to  the  trustee  account.  Put  it  down  to 
mine.  It's  Falaise's  boy,'  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  in  apology  to  himself  and  to  Mr.  Jones. 


II 


Blanche  Boteraux  was  sitting,  on  a  fair 
autumn  afternoon,  in  the  little  upstairs'  room 
which  she  called  her  own,  reading  the  Journal 
Intime  of  Henri  -  Frederic  Amiel,  and  lookino- 
out  over  the  fading  landscape  to  where  the 
gathering  night -clouds  shadowed  the  distance, 
with  those  questioning,  urgent  eyes  of  hers. 
Whatever  she  had  to  complain  of  at  Clyston  St. 
Fay,  she  had  at  least  this,  and  she  felt  it  herself 
in  her  most  discontented  moods,  the  priceless 
gift  of  delicious  silence — a  gift  which  thousands 
of  the  tormented  of  this  world  never  get,  though 
they  would  give  all  they  have  for  one  hour  of  it. 
In  the  hush  of  the  outside  world  a  supreme 
thought,  partly  suggested  by  the  book  before 
her,  partly  the  flash  of  her  own  spirit,  but  never 
destined  to  be  perfectly  realised  in  the  light,  was 

passing  across  her  brain,  when 

'  Please,  Miss  Blanche/  said  the  old  house- 
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keeper,  who  had  nursed  her  as  a  chikl,  opening 
the  door,  after  knocking, — '  please,  Miss  Blanche, 
]Mr.  Binns  says  that  Lord  Falaise  is  come,  and  he 
is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  Eector  is  out, 
and  will  you  go  down  ? ' 

The  girl  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet,  her  face 
flushed  with  annoyance.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  the  old  servant  as  though 
some  terrible  outburst  was  imminent,  then,  as  it 
would  seem,  restraining  herself  by  an  efibrt,  she 
passed  the  housekeeper  without  a  word,  and 
went  down  the  shallow  flights  of  the  wide, 
many-turning  oaken  staircase. 

The  drawing-room  at  the  Rectory  was  a  large 
low  room,  with  a  wide  bay  window  at  the  end, 
almost  the  width  of  the  room,  with  many 
separate  sashes  with  small  panes  of  glass,  the 
woodwork  all  painted  white.  This  window 
looked  out  upon  a  park-like  field,  in  which  two 
or  three  tame  deer  were  feeding — a  reminiscence 
of  the  deer  in  the  paddock  at  old  St.  Nod's.  The 
Rector  also  reared  pheasants  in  this  field,  which 
was  very  extensive.  The  drawing-room  was 
crowded  with  marquetry  furniture,  and  with  old 
pictures  and  china,  and  strange  Indian  and 
foreign  knick  -  knacks,  gods  and  dragons,  and 
carved  ivory.     The  pictures,  when  the  slightest 
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ray  of  light  fell  upon  them,  shone  out  suddenly 
with  a  brilliancy  and  life  which  was  little  short 
of  miraculous  ;  but  the  frames  were  old  and 
dingy,  the  window  hangings  were  worn  and 
rotten,  the  curios  and  idols  that  were  strewn 
about  with  reckless  profusion  were  dim,  as  with 
the  shadow  of  the  faded  years — the  years  that 
liad  taken  with  them  so  many  hopes  and  lives 
and  loves.  Outside,  the  low  western  sun  shin- 
ing through  the  falling  leaves,  and  the  yellow 
tints  of  autumn,  made  the  woodland  brilliant 
with  a  subdued  radiance,  and  through  a  mist  of 
rain  seemed  to  perfect  the  magic  vision  of  the 
room ;  it  became  like  the  enchanted  precinct  of 
a  dream. 

When  Blanche  Boteraux  entered  that  faded 
room,  with  the  gone  colours  of  its  hangings, 
and  the  fadeless  beauty  of  the  pictures,  and 
the  strange,  dreamy  sense  of  past  existence  that 
filled  the  place,  she  saw,  I  suppose,  the  most 
beautiful  boy  then  in  England.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  in  crayons,  as  he  was  at  that 
time,  in  the  great  drawing-room  at  Trefennick, 
by  the  celebrated  artist  Mr.  Sands,  and  standing 
before  it  and  marvelling  at  its  strange  beauty,  I 
make  this  statement  advisedly.  To  the  perfect 
symmetry   of  feature  and  of  contour,   as  of  a 
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Greek  Antinous,  was  added  the  marvellous 
expression  of  the  eyes,  in  which  was  united 
somethiuo-  of  that  consciousness  of  sacrifice 
which,  according  to  story,  the  Greek  Antinous 
knew,  and  something  of  an  expression  which  no 
pagan  ever  had — the  expression  of  an  instinct 
which  comes  to  the  peoples  of  the  Christian 
renaissance,  the  gift  of  a  long  heredity  of  inherit- 
ance in  the  memories,  the  struggles,  the  passions 
of  a  chivalrous  past. 

More  than  this,  when  Blanche  came  into  the 
room,  she  saw  this  boy  in  the  most  beautiful 
setting  that  could  easily  be  imagined.  He 
had  risen  as  she  came  in,  and  behind  him, 
through  the  quaint  white  sashes  of  the  bay 
window,  were  drawn  the  streaks  of  yellow  wood- 
land, and  the  sad  mystic  blue  of  the  autumn 
sky,  and  amid  the  long  wet  grass  stood  the  deer, 
drawing  with  wistful,  timid  glances  close  to  the 
house ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  looked  at  this 
boy  as  though  he  were  a  toad. 

'  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  have  disturbed  you. 
Miss  Boteraux,'  he  said,  almost  breathless  with 
eagerness.  '  I  begged  the  servant  not  to  tell 
you  that  I  had  come.  I  could  have  gone  to  my 
room,  or  anywhere,  till  Dr.  Boteraux  came  in.' 

She    looked    at   him   with    her   full,    steady 
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glance,  not  searching,  but  absolutely  indifferent 
and  calm. 

'  Won't  you  sit  down  ? '  slie  said. 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  reception,  but  the 
instinct  and  pluck  of  his  caste  pulled  him 
through. 

'  I  am  sure  that  I  feel  how  very  kind  it  is  of 
Dr.  Boteraux  to  take  me,'  he  said.  '  My  god- 
father, the  Duke  of  Chester,  feels  the  obligation 
immensely.  He  wrote  me  quite  a  long  letter — 
he  did  indeed — to  impress  upon  me  how  grateful 
I  ought  to  be  to  Dr.  Boteraux.     I  hope  I  am.' 

There  was  no  answer  at  all  to  this,  and  there 
was  a  pause  of  some  seconds.  Then  the  boy 
began  again — 

'  This  is  a  most  beautiful  place.  I  think  you 
must  be  very  happy  here,' 

'Happiness  does  not  consist  in  beautiful 
places,'  she  said. 

If  the  grammatical  construction  of  this  sen- 
tence had  been  correct,  which  it  was  not,  the 
meaning  would  still  have  been  slightly  obscure  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  of  too  abstract  a  nature  for 
George  Falaise  to  grapple  with,  and  he  remained 
silent. 

Presently,  as  the  silence  became  embarrassing, 

he  said — 

E 
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'  1  never  saw  so  many  apples.' 

As  this  was  an  undeniable  and  distinct  drop 
from  the  tone  of  the  previous  remark,  Blanche 
did  not  condescend  to  notice  it.  There  was  a 
longer  pause  than  ever. 

Then,  with  the  air  of  a  Christian  girl  of  the 
second  century  being  led  to  martyrdom,  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  said — 

'You  would  like  to  go  round  the  garden.' 

'  Oh,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  trouble  yourself, 
Miss  Boteraux,'  he  said  desperately  ;  '  I  can  go  by 
myself.  I  can  go  to  my  room.  I  can  do  any- 
thing till  Dr.  Boteraux  comes  in.  Besides,  it  is 
raining.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  with  that  calm  superiority  of 
tone  that  prevents  all  discussion, — '  no,  we  will  go. 
It  was  only  a  shower.     It  always  rains  here.' 

He  followed  her  out  meekly,  through  an  old- 
fashioned  side  door,  with  a  glass  sash,  on  to  a 
gravel  path  which  led  round  the  field-park  for  a 
circuit  of  over  a  mile.  The  rain  had  ceased. 
The  path  was  bordered  on  either  side  by  lofty 
trees ;  it  was  very  narrow  and  uneven,  at  places 
dropping  into  dingles  and  now  widening  into 
copses  and  little  woods,  and  more  than  once 
crossing  running  brooks  by  rustic  wooden 
bridges.     It  was  more  beautiful  in  the  spring- 
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time,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  wikl 
flowers,  than  in  the  autumn ;  but  on  this  bright 
autumn  afternoon,  at  least,  the  scene  was  im- 
pressive and  soothing,  with  the  thinned  foUage 
letting  in  the  blue  sky  and  shining  light,  and 
the  bright  yellow  rustling  leaves  scattered 
almost  equally  upon  earth  and  bough  and  air. 
Both  the  boy  and  girl,  in  their  different  ways, 
felt  something  of  the  influence  of  the  season  and 
of  the  hour. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  house  the  path 
dropped  away  suddenly  in  the  direction  of 
the  village,  crossing  a  rustic  bridge,  and  then 
climbing  a  steep  ascent  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  park. 

As  they  stood  on  the  bridge  for  a  moment  a 
lovely  view  of  the  narrow  valley,  opening  upon 
the  wide  distant  plain,  lay  before  them,  and 
exactly  in  front  rose  the  tower  of  the  village 
church. 

This  suggested  another  remark  to  the  boy. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  remarks. 

'Have  you  nice  people  in  the  village?'  he 
said. 

'  Oh,  very  nice  ! '  she  answered  at  once  ;  '  I  am 
astonished  how  nice  they  are,  considering  how 
shamefully  they  have  been  neglected.' 
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'  I  sliould  not  have  tlioiiglit  that  that  could 
have  been  said  in  Dr.  Botcraux's  parish,'  he  said. 

'  Oh,  my  father  ! '  she  said,  as  though  the  idea 
was  fresh  to  her.  '  Yes.  But  my  father  is  of 
the  old  school,  and  he  is  a  college  Don  and  not 
a  parish  priest.  That  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
our  Church  system  ; '  and  she  stood,  in  her  white 
frock,  upon  the  mossy  plank  bridge  looking  out, 
with  her  steadfast  seeking  gaze,  across  the  dis- 
tant Devon  plain  towards  the  southern  sky,  as 
if  in  search  of  a  system  or  a  church  without 
anomalies. 

'This  is  a  most  extraordinary  girl,'  thought 
George  Falaise  ;  '  but  she  is  awfully  stunning  ; ' 
and  in  some  sense  or  other  I  imagine  that  he  was 
right. 

As  she  did  not  say  anything  more,  and  still 
remained  standing  upon  the  bridge,  he  felt 
bound  to  make  another  observation. 

'  I  wonder,'  he  said,  '  why  it  is,  when  we  look 
upon  anything  like  this — woods,  you  know,  and 
— what  do  you  call  it  ? — the  distant  plain,  and 
the  sky,  —  you,  you  think  it  is  so  beautiful. 
Why  do  you  ? ' 

Now  it  may  seem  a  curious  thing,  but  this 
remark  attracted  the  girl  more  than,  a  moment 
or  two  ago,  she  could  have  supposed  that  any 
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word  of  lier  companion  could  have  done.  It 
seemed  to  her  Socratic. 

She  had  read,  over  and  over  again,  transla- 
tions of  one  or  two  of  Plato's  dialogues,  witli 
a  desperate  determination  to  find  out  what  it 
was  that  was  so  supremely  great  in  them ;  and 
she  had  succeeded  in  grasping  that  peculiarity 
of  Socrates,  which  made  him  so  great  and  so 
detested — the  habit  of  asking  questions  which 
nobody  could  answer.  She  looked  at  her 
companion  with  a  glance  that  so  nearly  ap- 
proached to  interest  that  it  sent  the  blood 
dancing  through  every  vein. 

But  in  addition  to  this  conception  there 
was  another  which  gave  her  a  strange  sort  of 
pleasure ;  she  felt  that  she  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  what  answer  it  would  be  possible  to 
make. 

If  only  the  foolish  boy  had  had  the  sense  to 
hold  his  tongue  !  but  the  garrulity  of  his  caste 
overcame  him. 

He  felt  bound  to  relieve  what  he  fancied  was 
her  embarrassment,  not  knowing,  ignorant  boy  as 
he  was,  that  at  certain  moments  the  female 
mind  delights  in  being  embarrassed. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said, — '  I  suppose  that  if  I 
knew  more  about  tints,  and  gradations  of  light 
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and  shadow,  and  foregrounds,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  should  understand  it  better.' 

The  mystic  light,  the  unknown  Infinite,  faded 
from  before  her  at  these  commonplace  words. 

'  Perhaps  you  would,'  she  said ;  and,  turning 
away  with  a  relapse  into  her  former  cold  distrait 
manner,  she  left  the  bridge. 

They  had  not  gone  on  very  far  up  the  ascent 
beyond,  before  she  suggested  that  they  should 
turn  back.  It  was  a  very  long  way  round  the 
plantation,  she  said, — over  two  miles.  Her  father 
would  probably  have  returned  by  this  time. 

She  led  George,  by  a  lower  path  than  the  one 
that  had  brought  them  from  the  house,  through 
a  formal,  old-fashioned  garden,  climbing  the  hill 
in  neglected  terraced  walks  and  steps,  and  full 
of  a  wild  untrimmed  growth  of  perennial  plants 
and  flowers.  At  the  foot  of  the  terraced  walls 
were  lines  of  St.  John's  wort,  with  banks  of 
hydrangeas  behind  them,  and  the  terraces  them- 
selves were  perfectly  clothed  with  myrtle  and 
yellow  holly  in  closely  clipped  hedges  against 
the  walls.  Above  them,  as  they  came  up,  was 
the  stone  facade  of  one  wing  of  the  rectory, 
containing  the  dining-room  and  library,  built  in 
the  last  century  by  a  rector  of  more  than  usual 
opulence.     The   moulding   of  the  windows  and 
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the  cornice  along  the  top  of  the  house  were 
richly  carved  in  stone,  mellow  and  moss-grown 
in  the  soft  moist  Devon  air  of  a  hundred 
summers.  As  they  reached  the  upper  terrace 
the  Eector  appeared,  coming  from  the  house. 

'  My  dear  boy,'  he  exclaimed  heartily,  '  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  w^as 
out.  However,  I  see  that  my  daughter  has  been 
doing  her  best  to  entertain  you,  .so  I  hope  that 
you  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of.' 

Blanche  Boteraux  looked  as  if  she  was  think- 
ing that  if  her  companion  concurred  in  this 
sentiment  he  was  easily  pleased. 

'  Come  into  my  den,'  said  the  Eector.  '  I 
want  to  look  at  you.  1  want  to  talk  to  you  of 
your  father  and  of  the  Duke.  Ah  I  you  have 
your  father's  eyes — the  Falaise  eyes — and  when 
did  you  see  the  Duke  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  seen  my  godfather,  sir,  for  some 
time,'  replied  the  boy ;  '  but  I  have  a  letter 
from  him,  in  which  he  desires  me  to  express 
the  great  obligation  he  feels  himself  under  to 
Dr.  Boteraux, — his  oldest  and  his  best  friend, 
he  says.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Rector  more  quietly ;  *  that 
is  like  him — very  like  him.  He  always  saw 
others  through  the  glow  of  his  own  nature.' 
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When  the  small  party  assembled  at  dinner, 
it  was  quite  a  stately  meal.  Mr.  Binns  was 
resplendent  in  his  best  Sunday  suit,  and  the 
village  lad,  now  a  tall  young  man,  for  whom 
the  village  tailor  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
footman's  livery  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced Plymouth,  was  on  his  best  behaviour. 
Then  both  of  them  '  my  lorded '  George  to 
their  hearts'  content  if  not  to  his.  On  the 
table  were  antique  candelabra  and  side-dishes 
of  silver,  full  of  the  late  roses.  Blanche  wore 
a  white  silk  dress  very  simply  made,  and  a 
necklace  of  great  pearls.  The  dress  was  one 
which  she  had  worn  on  festal  days  at  the 
Pension  at  Neufchatel ;  the  pearls  she  had 
found  in  the  drawer  of  an  old-fashioned  bureau 
in  her  bedroom  at  Clyston  St.  Fay. 

The  Rector  did  most  of  the  talking.  Had 
there  been  any  opportunity  for  his  interj)0s- 
ing,  which  there  scarcely  was,  George  was  too 
much  occupied  with  looking  at  his  youthful 
hostess  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  had  never 
been  so  happy  in  his  short  but  not  unhappy 
life.  The  constant  stream  of  anecdote  and 
epigram  that  flowed  from  Dr.  Boteraux's  lips 
formed  a  lively  and  agreeable  accompaniment 
to   the  moderate  but    excellent   meal    of  soup, 
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mutton,  and  game.  Blanche  said  nothing. 
She  ate  very  little,  drank  water  only,  and  evi- 
dently regarded  the  repast  as  an  inexcusable 
waste  of  time.  She  left  the  room  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  two  men,  if  they  might  be  so  called, 
remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  dining- 
room.  AVlien  they  came  into  the  shadowy 
drawing-room,  dimly  lit  by  shaded  candles, 
they  were  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms. 
Blanche  was  seated  at  the  piano,  the  only 
modern  thing  in  the  room.  One  of  the 
duties  which  she  recognised  was  to  play  to 
her  fiither  at  night. 

I  imagine  that  there  are  different  styles 
of  music,  or  that,  at  least,  some  people 
call  somethino;  music  which  others  do  not. 
Formerly  there  was  something  which  was 
called  music  in  which  musical  tone  occupied  a 
not  unimportant  place.  That  style  seems 
to  be  out  of  fashion.  I  fear  that  Blanche 
Boteraux's  musical  education  must  have  been 
neglected  at  Neufchatel,  for  she  played  a 
delicious  melody  which  would  have  been  called 
fiat  by  the  admirers  of  concert  pitch,  into 
which  subdued  euphony  she  threw  a  devotion 
of  soul,  and   a  whole  nature,  curbed  and  sup- 
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pressed  during  the  day.  The  wailing,  seeking, 
passionate  notes  wandered  through  the  mellow 
yet  ringing  keys  questioning  heaven  and  earth 
for  an  answer  that  never  came. 

George  did  not  understand  it,  but  he  thought 
it  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  he  had  ever 
heard.  Dr.  Boteraux  was  perfectly  quiet,  not 
a  single  anecdote  or  epigram  passed  his  lips. 
Blanche  sang  a  little  but  did  not  seem  to  en- 
joy it. 

'  I  don't  care  for  words,'  she  said. 

The  doctor  kissed  his  daughter.  Poor 
George  !  fancy,  kissing  this  glorious  creature. 

'  I  think  you  play  better  every  night,'  he 
said ;  '  George  and  I  will  have  a  pipe  and  come 
to  bed.' 


Ill 


The  next  morning  George  Falaise  took  his 
Sophocles  and  found  his  way  to  a  seat  out- 
side the  drawing-room  window.  He  had  not 
sat  there  long,  and  had  not  read  any  Sopho- 
cles, when  Blanche  Boteraux  came  out  of  the 
house  and  came  towards  him,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  wishing  him  good  morning. 
He  was  pleased  with  this ;  his  limited  experi- 
ence of  women  not  teaching  him  that  it  was 
the  worst  possible  sign. 

'  Good  morning,  Lord  Falaise,'  she  said. 

'  Oh,  don't  call  me  Lord  Falaise,'  he  broke  out, 
almost  crying  as  he  stood  up  ;  '  I  can't  bear  it  all 
day  long.  Call  me  nothing — unless,'  he  added 
suddenly,  with  a  happy  audacity,  '  you  would 
call  me  George.  I  wouldn't  presume  upon  it ; 
I  wouldn't  indeed.' 

'Very  well — George  then — if  you  like  it 
best,'   she  said.       She   did  not  say  it,  but  her 
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manner  added  as  plainly  as  if  spoken  in  words, 
'  You  are  only  a  boy. ' 

He  felt  very  much  suppressed — lie  had  sense 
enough  for  that — but  he  rallied  sufficiently  to 
say— 

'  I  did  so  enjoy  your  music  last  night.  I 
never  heard  anything  like  it.  I  wonder  liow" 
it  is  that  some  notes  and  sounds  please  us 
so  much,  and  some  not  at  all  ? ' 

This  was  something  like  his  question  of  the 
day  before,  which  had  attracted  her  towards 
him  for  a  moment ;  and  she  felt  that  it  was, 
but  it  did  not  attract  her  to  the  same  extent 
now. 

She  stood  looking  before  her,  with  that  fixed, 
steadfast  look  of  hers,  over  the  dewy  grass  and 
the  faded  woods. 

But  it  was  not  the  gardens  and  the  faded 
woods  and  the  soft  Devon  air  that  stirred  him 
to  the  heart's  depths,  but  the  sight  of  this 
girl  standing  before  him,  despise  him  as  she 
might. 

'  This  is  a  beautiful  place  to  wake  up  in,' 
he  said. 

'  I  should  like  to  wake  up  in  a  place  where 
there  was  something  to  do/  she  said, — '  I  should 
like  to  wake  up  ' — she  grew  more  passionate  as 
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she  went  on — '  in  some  back  slum  in  the  East 
of  London  ;  in  some  horrible  court  where  the 
people  are  starving  and  needing  help.  Do 
you  know  the  East  of  London  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  not  at  all.  I  never  was  there 
in  my  life.' 

'  But  there  is  an  Eton  Mission,'  she  said  ;  'did 
not  you  belong  to  that  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  said  ;  '  I  fancy  it's  for  fellows  who 
have  left — — ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  she  said  honestly,  '  no  doubt.'  I 
don't  suppose  you  could  join  wdiile  you  were 
at  school.     But  you  will  now  ? ' 

'  I  am  going  to  Oxford.' 

'  But  there  is  an  Oxford  Mission.' 

'  Is  there  ? '  he  said  blankly  ;  '  I  did  not  know 
that.' 

'Yes,  there  is.  And  you  must  join  and  go 
up  to  the  East  End  in  the  vacation  ;  you  will, 
w^on't  you  ? ' 

'  I  had  rather  be  here,'  he  said. 

They  had  been  sitting  down  during  this 
colloquy,  but  now  he  rose  and  stood  facing 
her,  I  rather  think  in  self-defence.  He  felt 
a  diminished  ignominy  in  taking  his  lecture 
standing  rather  than  sitting. 

They  were  a  striking  pair,  equal  in  beauty, 
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but  otherwise  strangely  ill-assorted.  She,  with 
a  passionate  yearning  for  what  she  thought 
was  self-denial,  but  which,  as  likely  as  not, 
was  but  the  outcome  of  a  profound  selfish- 
ness ;  passionately  refusing  everything  that  other 
peojDle  seemed  to  like ;  earnestly  desiring,  with- 
out thought  of  self  so  far  as  she  knew  self,  to 
follow  in  her  mother's  footsteps,  to  walk  in 
the  teaching  of  that  school  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up,  to  raise  the  poor,  to  succour 
the  needy,  with  the  Divine  aid  to  suffer  and 
to  feel.  He,  aristocrat  to  the  finger  -  tips, 
kindly,  good-natured,  seeking  always  for  the 
pleasant  thing  to  say ;  optimist  to  the  back- 
bone, as  was  natural  in  the  offspring  of  a 
race  which  had  enjoyed  all  the  good  things  of 
life,  so  far  as  there  were  any  good  things,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years ;  capable  of  sacri- 
fice where,  to  speak  vulgarly,  the  game  seemed 
to  him  worth  the  candle,  otherwise  not ;  modest 
in  the  sense  that  he  never  thought  of  improving 
anybody,  always  of  raising  himself  ;  selfish  in 
this  sense,  and  perhaps  in  others,  but  with  a 
selfishness  that  reacted  upon  those  around  him 
to  their  infinite  gain. 

I  have  before  me  a  diary  written  by  Blanche 
Boteraux  in  these  days.     I  do  not  know  whether 
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I  shall  be  able  to  bring  iu  many  extracts  from 
this  diary  in  the  future  pages  of  this  story.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  so ;  but  a  narrative 
of  this  kind  is  very  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
and  one  never  knows  beforehand  what  the  possi- 
bilities may  be.  I  think,  however,  that  I  cannot 
do  wrong  if  I  insert  here  one  or  two  extracts, 
which,  from  the  date  attached  to  the  passages, 
evidently  were  written  at  this  time. 

'  October  3. — I  have  been  reading  Amiel  this 
morning,  always  with  an  inexpressible  attraction ; 
for  what  he  says  appeals  to  the  heart — a  man  of 
such  power  and  genius,  yet  so  pitiful  and  help- 
less.    As  he  says  here — 

'  "  I  have  never  felt  any  assurance  of  genius,  or  any 
presentiment  of  glory  or  happiness.  I  have  never  seen 
myself  in  imagination  great  or  famous,  or  even  a  husband, 
a  father,  an  influential  citizen.  This  must  be  taken  as  a 
sign.  What  dreams  I  have  are  all  vague  and  indifferent. 
I  ought  not  to  live,  for  I  am  now  scarcely  capable  of  living. 
Eecognise  your  place.  Let  the  Living  live.  Accept  the 
cup  given  to  you  with  its  honey  and  its  gall.  Bring  God 
down  into  your  heart.  Make  within  you  a  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Be  diligent  in  good  works ;  make  others 
happier  and  better." 

'  It  must  be  true  what  Julia  Genest  used  to 
say  to  me  at  Neufchatel,  that  Amiel  was  more 
a  woman   than    a  man.     These  are  a  woman's 
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words.      This    is    tlie    annunciation,    which   has 
shown  to  many  a  woman  what  she  may  become.' 
*  And  again  he  says — 

' "  To  be  misunderstood  even  by  those  wliom  one  loves 
is  the  cross  and  bitterness  of  life.  It  is  the  secret  of  that 
sad  and  melancholy  smile  on  the  lips  of  great  men  which 
so  few  understand  ;  it  is  the  cruelest  trial  reserved  for  self- 
devotion  ;  it  is  what  must  oftenest  have  wrung  the  heart 
of  the  Son  of  Man ;  and,  if  God  could  suffer,  it  would  be 
the  wound  we  should  be  for  ever  inflicting  upon  Him.  .  .  . 
Alas !  alas !  never  to  tire,  never  to  grow  cold ;  to  be 
patient,  sympathetic,  tender ;  to  hope  always,  like  God  ; 
to  love  always  !  " 

'These  are  a  woman's  words,  not  a  man's.' 

The  next  extract  is  evidently  original,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  has  some  reference  to 
George  Falaise. 

'  Men  are  so  strange,  even  those  of  them  with 
whom  one  feels  it  possible  to  live.  They  occupy 
willingly  and  of  their  own  choice  such  a  low 
standpoint.  Provided  the  trivialities  of  life 
are  decently  met  —  what  they  call  "form"  — 
they  have  a  supreme,  I  might  say  a  superb, 
contentment,  which  is  intolerable  from  its  self- 
sufficiency,  and,  if  I  must  say  it,  from  its  power. 
And  I  suppose  that  there  are  women  even 
who ' 
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'  And  again,  this  time  from  Amiel — 

*  *'  Not  a  blade  of  grass  but  has  a  story  to  toll,  not  a 
heart  but  has  its  romance,  not  a  life  which  does  not  hide 
a  secret  which  is  either  its  thorn  or  its  spur.  Everywhere 
grief,  hope,  comedy,  tragedy,  even  under  the  petrifaction 
of  old  age,  as  in  the  twisted  forms  of  fossils,  we  may  dis- 
cover the  agitations  and  tortures  of  youth.  This  thought 
is  the  magic  wand  of  poets,  and  of  romancists,  and  of 
preachers  ;  it  strips  the  scales  from  our  fleshly  eyes,  and 
gives  us  a  clear  view  into  human  life ;  it  opens  to  the  ear 
a  world  of  unknown  melodies,  and  makes  us  understand 
the  thousand  languages  of  nature.  Thwarted  love  makes 
a  man  speak  many  tongues,  and  grief  transforms  him  into 
a  diviner  and  a  sorcerer.'' 

'  These,  again,  are  the  words  of  a  woman,  not 
of  a  man, 

'  But  are  there  women — how  is  any  woman 
to  be  equal  to  these  things  ?  Henri-Frederic 
Amiel  was  not  equal  to  them,  and  he  called 
himself  a  man !     But  Lord  Tennyson  says — • 

'  "  Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man. 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  Love  Avere  slain.  ,  .  . 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  groAv ;  .  .   . 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ;  .  .  . 
Yoked  in  all  excellence  of  noble  end, 
And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild, 
That  no  man  knows." 

F 
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'  "  Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  Avords."  ' 

These  two  lines  are  written  over  again  with 
extreme  niceness  and  care. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  she  writes,  evidently 
out  of  her  own  thought — 

'There  is  an  undertone,  a  minor  key,  run- 
ning through  all  we  do  or  think,  if  we  could  only 
hear  it — a  certain  musical  note,  so  attenuated 
that  only  in  favoured  moments  of  the  soul  can 
the  finest  ear  perceive  it,  which  would  dominate 
all  our  passions  and  actions  to  a  perfect  harmony 
were  it  only  heard  and  felt.' 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Boteraux, 
after  George  had  been  about  a  month  at  the 
rectory,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  his 
daughter  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  friends,  and 
accordingly  she  was  absent  for  about  two 
months.  I  imagine  that  the  interval  appeared 
very  dull  to  the  two  men  who  were  left  at 
Clyston  St.  Fay,  in  spite  of  the  fascination  of 
Sophocles,  enlivened  by  excursions  into  Cicero 
and  Juvenal. 

Of  course  there  was  shooting  for  George 
Falaise,  but  I  am  told  that  there  is  satiety  even 
in  shooting  partridges  over  a  muddy  field.  He 
had  his  horses,  it  is  true ;   but  he  had  no  one 
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to  ride  with  except  the  Rector,  who  rode  very 
sedately,  and  whose  fund  of  anecdote  was  by  this 
time  pretty  much  exhausted.  Blanche  makes  no 
mention  of  this  absence  in  her  diary,  which  is 
full  of  such  passages  as  I  have  quoted  above, 
interspersed  with  extracts  from  books  which  she 
had  been  reading  ;  but  I  fancy  that  on  her  return 
she  felt  some  sort  of  pity  for  this  lonely  boy,  so 
patient  and  so  faultlessly  polite. 

It  is  not  in  female  youthful  human  nature, 
however  addicted  to  the  study  of  Henri-Frederic 
Amiel,  and  the  amelioration  of  back  slums,  to 
resist  altogether  the  silent  pleading  of  respectful 
and  devoted  eyes.  At  any  rate,  when  Blanche 
came  back  towards  the  end  of  January,  she  con- 
descended to  walk  with  George  Falaise. 

There  is  something  singularly  impressive 
about  this  time  of  year  in  Devon.  Through  the 
bare  woods  and  over  the  desolate  moors  there 
wandered  a  persistent  undertone  that  was  sor- 
rowful only  in  the  sense  that,  without  sorrow, 
the  divine  seriousness  of  life  would  be  unknown. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  most  thoughtless  not 
to  feel  something  of  the  solemn  lesson  that 
the  season  taught. 

Up  the  slopes  of  meadowland,  where  the  dead 
grass   afforded   but  a   scant  sustenance  for  the 
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deer,  wliicli  had  to  be  fed  by  hand,  through  the 
drives  and  openings  of  the  woods,  by  the  lonely 
cottages  of  the  woodmen  and  keepers,  Blanche 
had  wandered  one  morning,  two  or  three  days 
after  her  return,  till  they  had  reached  the  nearest 
point  of  the  moor  overlooking  the  great  Devon 
plain.  Here,  where  the  oaks  became  stunted 
and  twisted  by  the  sweeping  of  the  storm-wind 
from  the  sea,  their  upper  branches  white  and 
sere,  and  covered  with  lichen,  the  two  stood  for 
some  time  looking  at  the  scene,  not  because  they 
were  thinking  much  about  it,  but  because  there 
seemed  nothing  to  say. 

But  what  they  saw  was  lovely  enough  to 
have  kept  any  one  at  gaze.  Overhead  the  day 
was  bright  and  radiant,  with  a  clear  blue  sky, 
such  a  day  as  now  and  again  visits  Devon — nay, 
other  places  also — in  the  severest  winter,  when  it 
seems  that  summer  returns  to  earth  as  if  to  bid 
it  a  last  farewell,  or  to  restore  faith  to  men's 
minds.  She  finds  indeed  a  changed  scene  to 
shine  upon.  In  place  of  those  fresh  and  green 
woods,  those  flowery  fields,  and  the  waving  of 
tall  and  feathery  grasses,  this  summer  sun  and 
azure  sky,  beautified,  partly  by  contrast,  partly 
by  a  mysterious  and  touching  fitness,  a  world  of 
departed  colour  and  faded  tints.     Withered  and 
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bleached  grass  of  a  strange  unearthly  whiteness 
fringed  the  sloping  banks  and  the  summits  of 
the  fields ;  and,  illumined  by  the  brilliant  sun- 
light, cast  the  delicate  tracery  of  its  empty  seed- 
pods  and  fairy  branches  against  the  intense  yet 
pallid  blue,  and  deceived  the  eye  with  a  soft- 
spreading  halo  or  mist  of  whiteness  stretching 
beyond  and  above  itself,  and  gradually  shading 
itself  off  into  the  delicate  blue.  A  few  surviving 
flowers  of  ragwort  and  hawkweed,  withered  by 
the  winter  frosts,  remained  of  all  the  company 
of  summer  flowers,  and  in  the  place  of  these  lost 
companions  wreaths  of  haws  and  berries  hung 
from  the  low  hedges,  and  from  the  bare  branches 
of  the  nut  woods. 

So  much  for  the  near  foreground,  but  the 
distance  revealed  quite  a  different  view.  As 
these  two  young  creatures  stood  upon  the  barren 
field,  they  looked  over  a  great  world-plain,  invit- 
ing with  mocking  falsehood  where  to  choose ; 
and  whereas  over  their  heads  a  cloudless  heaven 
and  serene  sky  stretched  themselves,  promising 
and  hopeful,  in  the  distance  a  dark  canopy  of 
gathering  rain  -  clouds  hung  above  a  dark 
horizon,  beneath  which  long  rays  and  streaks  of 
light  shot  across  the  far  landscape,  gilding  the 
russet  stretches  of  the  bare  oak  woods,  and  break- 
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iug  ever  and  again  into  a  sudden  Hash  and  blaze, 
as  the  sunlight  caught  some  tower  or  some  village 
casement  deep  buried  in  the  woodland. 

They  stood  for  some  time  in  silence,  appar- 
ently looking  at  this  scene.  Suddenly  the  boy 
spoke — 

'  Blanche,'  he  said ;  she  knew  that  somcthinir 
startling  was  coming  from  the  unusual  address 
— '  Blanche,  I  want  to  ask  whether  you  think 
that  at  any  time — I  don't  mean  of  course  now, 
but  at  any  time — you  think  it  might  be  possible 
that  you  might  marry  me  ? ' 

'  No,  George,'  she  said,  without  any  hesitation, 
'  I  don't.' 

'  Why  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  a  fair  question,'  she  said  ;  '  but  I 
will  answer  it,  to  you,  because  I  think  that  you 
are  a  good  boy.  A  woman  should  "  set  herself 
to  man,  as  perfect  music  unto  noble  words."  If 
ever  I  marry,  it  will  be  to  such  a  man  as  this, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  he.' 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  this  sentence 
was  incoherent,  and  the  meaning  anything  but 
clear,  but  the  boy  seemed  to  understand  it  at 
once. 

'  No,'  he  said,  almost  laughing,  but  with  a 
catch   in  his  breath  which  spoke   of  something 
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else  than  laughter,  '  I  should  think  not.  Why  I 
want  to  marry  you  is  because  you  will  raise  me 
and  do  me  good.' 

'Ah  !  you  are  mistaken,'  she  said  more  softly  ; 
*you  will  find  some  other  girl.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  with  a  contemptuous  irony 
which  was  effective  by  its  very  unconsciousness, 
'  another  girl ! ' 

They  came  back  down  the  steep  path  over 
the  strewn  and  withered  leaves.  The  rain- 
clouds  were  sweeping  from  the  valley  across  the 
sun,  and  the  bareness  and  chill  of  winter  was  on 
the  woods  and  on  the  blackened  grass.  A  blank 
depression  and  presentiment  settled  down  upon 
Blanche's  spirit.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
were  walking  in  a  troubled  nightmare,  amid 
difficulties  which  were  absurd,  yet  from  which 
she  was  utterly  unable  to  extricate  herself.  It 
seemed  to  her,  at  least  for  the  moment,  that  in 
all  the  illimitable  universe,  limitless  as  the  sky 
and  plain  before  them,  there  was  truly  '  no  other 
girl,' — that  in  some  mysterious  way,  struggle 
as  she  might,  contemptuous  as  she  might  out- 
wardly seem,  her  fate  was  irrevocably  bound  up 
with  his. 


IV 


There  are  moments  or  periods,  in  tlie  existence 
of  some  people,  when  life  seems  to  stand  still, 
nay,  when  it  seems  to  go  back ;  when  the 
sequence  of  action  seems  broken,  and  the  retri- 
bution which  is  supposed  to  dog  the  steps  of 
the  past  deed,  is,  or  seems  to  be,  turned  aside  ; 
when  life's  rivers,  as  some  one  quoted  to  me 
once,  out  of  a  Greek  dramatist  or  poet,  run  back- 
ward on  their  courses.  Such  a  moment  occurred 
in  the  life  of  Blanche  Boteraux.  She  became 
more  and  more  desperate  in  the  lovely  spring 
weather  at  Clyston  St.  Fay.  She  had  serious 
thoughts  of  running  away.  She  longed  to 
plunge  herself  into  the  stream  of  modern  life, 
to  enter  a  hospital,  to  join  the  Salvation  Army, 
to  become  a  Sister  devoted  to  work  in  the  most 
terrible  of  the  London  slums,  to  bathe  her  hands, 
as  it  were,  in  human  misery,  and  taste  the  reek 
of  its  smoke  that  cries  to  Heaven.      Of  all  the 
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hateful  tliiugs  that  surrounded  her  in  this  para- 
dise of  orchard  and  fiekl  and  moorLand  and  wood, 
poor  George  Falaise  was  the  most  hateful — his 
perfect  politeness,  his  imperturbable  repose,  the 
absolute  indifference  to  everything  that  seemed 
to  her  worth  a  thought,  —  she  felt  that  if  she 
stayed  longer  in  this  atmosphere  she  should  go 
mad.  Suddenly  all  this  was  changed.  Life 
suddenly  became,  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  worth 
livinof,  the  future  brilliant  with  a  startled 
hope. 

The  way  it  came  about  was  simplicity  itself. 
Dr.  Boteraux  at  certain  intervals  attended  a 
Euri-diaconal  meeting.  He  w^ent  to  these  gather- 
ings as  he  would  have  attended  a  meeting  of  his 
college,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  them.  I  fear  he  was  not  altogether 
in  harmony  with  the  more  active  and  missionary 
zeal  of  some  of  his  younger  brethren.  '  Much 
irresponsible  talk,  my  dear,'  he  has  been  known 
to  reply  to  Blanche's  inquiry  as  to  what  had 
occurred.  I  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Bector  of  Clyston  St.  Fay  was  not  a  perfect 
character.  On  his  return  from  one  of  these 
meetings,  however,  he  appeared  unusually  in- 
terested. 

'  I  met  a  gentleman  who  is  staying  with  Mr. 
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Archdeacon — a  great  preacher  from  London,  a 
Mr.  Paul  Damerle.  He  is  in  Devonshire  for  his 
health  ;  and  I  have  asked  him  to  preach  here  on 
Sunday  week,  and  to  stay  with  us  for  a  few  days 
afterwards.  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  rising  man, 
a  great  "  missioner,"  as  it  is  called,  among  the 
poor  in  London,  and,  for  that  matter,  among  the 
rich  also.' 

Blanche  Boteraux's  eyes  glistened  as  she 
looked  at  her  father  for  once  with  unmitigated 
approval. 

'  Did  you  say  that  he  was  going  to  preach  at 
Clyston  St.  Fay,  sir  ? '  said  George  Falaise. 

'  Yes.     Why  ? ' 

'  He  won't  suit  your  people,  sir.' 

'  Ah,  rouse  them  up  a  little,  you  think  !  God 
knows  I  should  not  object  to  that,'  said  the 
Rector  mildly ;  '  they  want  something  better 
than  I  can  give  them.' 

Blanche  looked  up  at  them  both  with  a 
sudden  interest — at  her  father  with  an  unusual 
sympathy,  at  the  unfortunate  boy  witli  unutter- 
able meaning.  But,  with  the  dogged  persistence 
of  his  caste,  he  stuck  to  his  text. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  he  said,  looking  down  upon 
his  plate.  '  Since  I  came  here  I  have  heard 
better   sermons    than   I    have   heard    anywhere 
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else ;    and  if  1   only  acted  up   to  what   1   have 
heard ' 

'Ah  !  my  dear  hoy,'  the  Kector  said,  'if  ive 
only  acted  up  to  what  we  preacAec/  ! ' 

During  the  next  few  days  more  })eople  than 
usual  seemed  to  call  at  the  Eectory,  and  they  all 
spoke  of  the  Eev.  Paul  Damerle.  One  had  heard 
him  at  this  place  and  one  at  another.  Every  one 
spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm.  One  old  lady  of 
high  rank  drove  twelve  miles  over  a  hill  country, 
simply  because  she  had  been  told  that  he  was  to 
preach  at  Clyston  St.  Fay,  and  to  tell  Blanche 
Boteraux  that  he  w^as  '  an  apostolic  young  man.' 
Several  clergymen  who  called  were  enthusiastic 
upon  his  work  in  the  back  slums  of  London. 
The  excitement  in  a  place  where  excitements 
were  so  rare  became  almost  intense. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  a  carriage  was  sent 
to  the  nearest  station,  six  miles  from  Clyston  St. 
Fay,  and  the  Eev.  Paul  Damerle  arrived  in  due 
course,  and  was  received  by  Dr.  Boteraux  and 
his  daughter.  George  had  absented  himself 
during  the  whole  day,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
shooting  something  indefinite.  They  all  met  in 
the  drawing-room  before  dinner. 

The  Eev.  Paul  Damerle  was  a  tall  and  strik- 
ing-looking man  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty  years 
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of  age.  He  did  not  wear  evening  dress,  but 
retained  his  ordinary  attire,  which  was  distinctly 
clerical,  but  not  of  an  extreme  type.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  he  could  be  called  hand- 
some, but  he  had  a  finely -formed,  square -cut 
face,  and  strong  irregular  features,  indicative, 
his  admirers  said,  of  strength,  moral  purpose, 
and  intellect.  The  lower  part  of  his  face,  which 
was  closely  shaven,  was  dark  and  massive.  He 
looked  with,  ajDparently,  some  surprise  at  George 
Falaise,  who  was  last  in  the  room. 

'  Let  me  introduce  to  you  Lord  Falaise,'  said 
Dr.  Boteraux,  '  who  is  reading  with  me  before 
going  to  Oxford ;  the  son  of  a  very  dear  college 
friend.' 

The  two  men  bowed,  but  neither  of  them  said 
anything. 

Dr.  Boteraux  looked  at  them  both  with  a 
sudden  interest,  as  though  dimly  recognising 
that  a  new  light  had  flashed  upon  his  life. 

'  Mr.  Damerle  is  enthusiastic  upon  the  Devon 
air,  Falaise,'  he  said  ;  he  generally  called  his  pupil 
George.  '  It  will  please  you,  as  a  Devon  man, 
to  hear  him.     He  has  been  ill.' 

'  No,  not  ill,'  said  the  other, — '  not  ill ;  but  I 
felt  that  I  was  getting  overwrought.  The  diffi- 
culties and   disappointments   of  my  work — for 
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there  are  difficulties  and  disappointments  in  such 
work  as  mine — worried  me  more  than  they  ought 
to  have  done.' 

He  spoke  in  a  full  rich  voice,  and  with  a 
deliberate  emphasis,  which  gave  an  air  of  finish 
and  importance  to  what  he  said. 

'  And  there  were  other  symptoms.  I  have 
seen  so  much,  and  heard  more,  of  men  breaking 
down  altogether  for  want  of  a  little  change.  I 
don't  call  it  rest ;  I  have  no  rest  but  in  my 
work.' 

'  You  are  much  interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  population  of  our  large  cities,  I  be- 
lieve,' said  Dr.  Boteraux  politely,  but  with  a 
certain  vagueness  of  manner,  as  though  he  were 
attributing  to  his  guest  an  interest  in  some 
obscure  species  of  carnivora  with  which  he  him- 
self was  unfamiliar. 

'  I  am  indeed  deeply  interested  in  the  working 
classes,  and  not,  I  hope,  in  them  only,  but  in  my 
fellow-beings  everywhere,  and  in  all  that  may 
promote  their  wellbeing.' 

There  was  perhaps  the  faintest  appearance  of 
rhetoric  in  Damerle's  tone  as  he  said  this,  but 
there  was  also  an  unmistakable  sincerity  in  it. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case  that  the  devoted 
preacher,  or  teacher  of  religion,  must  drop  some- 
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thiiiir  of  the  reserve  on  sucli  matters  which  dis- 
tinguishes  the  ordinary  layman. 

Blanche  listened,  though  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  her  to  have  told  why,  with  an  excite- 
ment which  she  had  not  felt  for  many  months, 
perhaps  never  before.  She  sat  looking  from  one 
to  another  of  her  companions  with  an  interest 
not  less  intense.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the 
arrival  of  this  new  acquaintance  stirred  and  en- 
hanced her  relationship  to  the  old.  They  each 
acted  as  foil  and  contrast  to  the  other,  and  by 
their  conduct  and  by  the  apparent  effect  of  the 
new  arrival  upon  the  others,  she  seemed  better 
able  to  appreciate  his  personality  herself. 

She  sat  lookino;  from  Damerle  to  Georsfc 
Falaise,  as  they  stood  side  by  side  upon  the 
hearth.  I  doubt  whether  she  had  ever  looked 
at  George  so  much,  or  been  so  interested  in  him 
before.  She  found  indeed,  with  a  startled  feeling 
of  inward  annoyance,  that  instead  of  suffering  by 
the  comparison  with  this  brilliant  and  devoted 
stranger,  the  boy  perceptibly  grew  in  appear- 
ance, and  even,  stranger  than  all,  in  her  estima- 
tion. 

He  was  elaborately  dressed.  It  may  seem  to 
some  that  there  is  not  much  scope  for  difference 
in  an  Englishman's  evening  dress,  but  it  is  not 
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SO.  There  are  niceties  and  curiosities  which, 
though  she  knew  nothing  about  them,  her  female 
instinct  taught  her  to  perceive  and  to  appreciate. 
As  he  stood  upon  the  white  hearth-skin,  his 
steadfast  eyes  fixed  searcliingly  upon  Damerle — 
the  quiet  perfection  of  his  dress  combining  with 
the  exquisite  setting  of  that  quaint  room  around 
him — it  was  impossible  to  be  unconscious  of  his 
attraction,  or  of  the  natural  distinction  of  his 
mien  and  pose.  He  was  not  quite  so  tall  as  the 
other,  and  he  was  some  ten  years  younger,  but 
the  gifts  of  heredity  and  rank  more  than  com- 
pensated for  these  disadvantages,  if  such  they 
might  be  called.  But  the  striking  if,  as  some 
might  think,  subtle  contrast  between  the  two 
men  lay  in  the  expression  of  the  face.  In  the 
set  curves  of  George  Falaise's  small  delicately- 
cut  mouth,  and  in  the  look  of  his  singularly 
beautiful  eyes,  there  was  a  certain  steadfastness 
which  was  wanting  in  the  other.  It  is  true  that 
the  lower  part  of  Paul  Damerle's  face  conveyed 
the  impression  of  great  strength,  but  it  was  the 
strength  of  obstinacy  more  than  of  steadfastness ; 
while  his  eyes,  which  were  dark  and  very  fine, 
had  a  far-off  look  of  intensity  which  made  them 
almost  expressionless.  In  a  word,  it  might  be 
said  of  the  two  men,  that  while  Damerle  gave 
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the  impression  of  vast  and  unknown  possibilities 
in  tlie  moral  universe,  with  an  equally  undefin- 
al)le  future,  you  felt  of  George  Falaise  that,  with 
fewer  or  perhaps  no  possibilities,  you  could  safely 
divine  what,  within  the  limits  of  his  moral  vision, 
he  would  most  certainly  do.  About  the  deter- 
mined lines  of  Damerle's  face  there  was  a  lurking 
tendency  to  exasperation,  to  combativeness,  which 
was  perfectly  absent  from  the  assured  serenity  of 
George  Falaise's  look  and  manner. 

Blanche  felt  a  curious  irritation  rising  within 
her  against  the  boy,  excited  by  this  undeniable 
advance  which  he  had  made  in  her  perce^Dtion  of 
him.  If  he  would  only  have  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self in  some  way,  or  otherwise  manifested  his  in- 
feriority, she  would  have  felt  much  more  kindly 
towards  him.  But  George  Falaise  had  evidently 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind ;  in 
fact  he  did  nothing,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Kector's  as 
to  his  shooting,  he  said  nothing.  The  composed 
observant  silence  with  which  he  stood  fascinated 
Blanche,  and  became  intolerable  to  her.  She 
felt  something  of  that  sense  of  an  impending 
fate  that  linked  her  to  him,  which  she  had  felt 
in  descending  from  the  moor.  The  feeling  terri- 
fied and  exasperated  her,  and,  with  the  power  of 
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a  determined  nature,  she  set  herself  resolutely  to 
defy  and  to  combat  it. 

In  the  excitement  of  this  feeling  she  had  for 
a  moment  forgotten  Mr.  Damerle,  but  now  she 
was  roused  to  attention  by  his  voice,  speaking 
with  its  deep  rich  tone — 

'  As  Dr.  Liddon  says,  they  strangle  us  in 
luxurious  drawing-rooms  with  a  silken  thread. 
We  are  welcome  so  long  as  we  prophesy  smooth 
things,  but  the  moment  we  speak  the  truth — the 
moment  we  speak  to  them  as 

'  "  Sinners  in  a  world  of  care  " — 

the  moment  we  tell  them  of  the  world  of  misery 
and  of  sin,  seething  and  smouldering  at  their  very 
doors, — then  they  give  us  the  cold  shoulder,  then 
they  call  us  Enthusiasts,  Socialists,  Romanists, 
Ultramontanes.  Therefore  we  turn  to  the  poor. 
The  Lord  was  poor.' 

Blanche  Boteraux's  face  flushed  with  excite- 
ment and  delight  at  these  words,  accordant  as 
they  were  to  the  suppressed  and  buried  life 
within  her.  Dr.  Boteraux  looked  slightly  puzzled, 
like  a  massive  ironclad  attacked  by  a  torpedo 
boat  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Irritated, 
apparently,  by  something  that  seemed  implied 
in  Damerle's  words  or  tone,  George  Falaise  put 
his  foot  in  it  in  a  quite  unlooked-for  way. 

G 
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'  I  know  nothing  of  the  working  chisses,'  he 
said  ;  '  but  I  know  something  of  the  upper — my 
godfather  is  a  duke — and  I  think  their  view  is 
that  no  permanent  good  would  arise  by  their 
giving  up  their  present  style  of  living  and 
slumming  it.' 

Blanche  regarded  him  almost  with  affection. 
The  spell  was  broken.  He  had  displayed  his 
inferiority  now  without  any  doubt. 

Mr.  Damerle  looked  at  him  with  an  indulgent 
smile,  as  though  he  would  have  said,  '  That  is 
exactly  the  sentiment  I  should  have  expected 
from  a  young  man  brought  up  as  you  have  been. 
Let  us  hope  that  you  will  learn  better.' 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  dinner 
was  announced. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was  sustained 
almost  entirely  by  Damerle.  Blanche  asked  a 
few  questions  and  listened  with  her  whole  soul. 
The  Eector  was  unusually  silent.  The  anecdotes 
and  epigrams  were  not  forthcoming.  There  was 
no  one  present  to  whom  they  were  new  except 
the  guest,  and  probably  the  Kector  thought  that 
they  would  not  be  appreciated  by  him.  George, 
having  fired  off  his  little  artillery  in  defence  of 
his  order,  aj)peared  to  consider  that  he  had 
satisfied  the  exii^encies  of  the  occasion,  and  con- 
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fined  his  attention  to   the   dinner  and   to    the 
Eector's  excellent  La  Rose. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Damerle  talked 
exceedingly  well.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of 
wide  culture  and  reading,  who  had  trained  him- 
self to  utilise  everything  that  he  had  read  and 
heard.  History,  literature,  description  of  scenery, 
humorous  anecdotes  even,  had  all  been  stored 
for  use  both  in  sermons  and  conversation.  When 
the  Kector,  emboldened  by  some  of  his  guest's 
anecdotes,  ventured  upon  one  or  two  of  the  best 
of  his  own,  Damerle  evidently  transferred  them 
to  his  mental  tablet.  All  his  conversation, 
however,  centred  itself  ultimately  in  his  work 
and  his  mission, — '  his  Master's  service,'  as  he 
boldly  said.  The  sense  of  this  was  never  lost. 
If  a  cynic  had  been  asked,  he  might  possibly 
have  said  that  '  the  Master's  service '  centred 
itself  somewhat  in  the  Rev.  Paul  Damerle,  but 
a  cynic  will  say  anything.  I  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  ambitious  of  promoting  his 
Master's  service,  and  in  this  sense  Paul  Damerle 
was  undoubtedly  ambitious.  A  laudable  aspira- 
tion you  will  say,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  seem 
that  it  has  the  germ  of  some  insidious  mischief 
in  it  which  may  be  the  initial  if  not  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  a  terrible  fall.     When  a  man  once 
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suffers  himself  to  imagine  that  he  is  necessary  to 
God,  the  power  to  resist  temptations  is  mani- 
festly much  lessened  and  their  force  proportion- 
ally increased. 

Towards  the  middle  of  dinner  George  com- 
mitted himself  again,  and  this  time  got  a  de- 
cided fall. 

Some  remark  brought  wp  the  Salvation  Army. 
Damerle  spoke  warmly  in  its  praise — speaking  of 
the  improvement  its  efforts  had  produced  in 
low  districts,  and  quoting  the  testimony  of  the 
police. 

'  But  the  Salvation  bonnet  ? '  George  broke 
in. 

'  The  title  sounds  strange  to  us,  doubtless,'  said 
Damerle  quietly  ;  '  but  I  confess  that  I  see  little 
difference  in  phrase  between  "  Salvation  bonnet " 
and  "  Collar  of  the  Sancto  Spirito  " — one  of  the 
greatest  orders  in  Europe,  1  believe ;  you  know 
better  than  I.'  And  he  looked  full  into  Geor2;e's 
face  as  if  for  confirmation.  The  boy  looked  very 
blank. 

'  Awfully  clever  remark  that  of  his,'  he  said 
innocently  to  Blanche  the  next  day, — '  that  about 
the  Salvation  Ijonnet  and  the  Collar  of  S.S.  It 
floored  me.' 

After    dinner   Blanche    played    some    sacred 
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airs.  When  she  had  finished,  and  thej'  were 
saying  good-night,  Mr.  Damerle  said — 

'  You  were  speaking  at  dinner,  Miss  Boteraux, 
of  Frederic  Amiel.  He  says  somewhere,  I 
remember,  that  music  carries  us  to  heaven, 
because  music  is  harmony,  harmony  is  perfection, 
perfection  is  our  dream,  and  our  dream  is 
Heaven.  I  rather  think  it  is  because  music  is 
a  voice.  Men,  even  the  worst  of  us,  seek  direc- 
tion ;  they  seek  a  Divine  Voice.' 

'  The  Romans,'  said  the  Rector,  '  erected  an 
altar  to  Aius  Locutius,  a  warning  voice.' 

'  A  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,'  said 
Damerle,  '  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord." ' 

Outside  the  drawing-room,  as  Blanche  left  it, 
there  was  a  sudden  hush  and  chill. 

She  passed  a  wide  hall  dimly  lighted,  from 
which  a  long  rambling  wooden  staircase,  with 
many  turnings,  led  to  the  upper  rooms. 

As  Blanche  went  up  the  staircase  alone,  those 
last  words  of  her  fiither  rang  in  her  ears  with  a 
strange  attraction,  with  a  freshness  and  intensity 
which  pagan  thought  sometimes  brings :  '  An 
altar  to  Aius  Locutius,  a  warning  voice.'  Her 
father  could  have  told  her  that  Cicero  complains 
that  the  voice  spoke  but  once. 

'  We  seek  direction  ;  we  seek  a  Divine  A^oice,' 
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Damerle  had  said ;  and  as  she  thought  of  it, 
at  the  same  moment,  her  recollection  went  back, 
in  spite  of  herself  as  it  were,  in  the  still  gloomy 
shadow  of  the  wide  staircase,  to  George  Falaise, 
standing  upon  the  white  hearth-skin,  the  honest 
steady  look  in  the  beautiful  eyes,  the  perfect 
pose,  the  faultless  dress.  She  thrust  the  vision 
from  her  with  a  ruthless  determination.  Was 
it  possible  that  she  refused  to  listen  to  a  warn- 
insf  voice  ? 


y 


The  entire  population  of  Clyston  St.  Fay  attended 
church  on  Sunday  mornings.  AVhat  became  of 
the  village  on  a  Sunday  morning,  or  what 
happened  to  the  Sunday  dinners,  I  do  not  know, 
I  never  could  find  out ;  but  the  above  may  be 
taken  as  the  statement  of  a  literal  fact.  On  the 
Sunday  morning,  therefore,  on  which  Mr.  Damerle 
preached,  there  was  no  very  perceptible  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  congregation.  There 
were  a  few  stragglers  from  neighbouring  villages 
present,  but  that  was  all. 

The  Eector  read  the  prayers  and  the  second 
lesson.  The  Rector  was  an  excellent  reader. 
George  Falaise  said  that  he  was  the  best  in 
England,  but  perhaps  poor  George's  dictum  will 
not  be  taken  as  conclusive.  At  any  rate  Dr. 
Boteraux's  reading  was  that  of  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman  trained  in  long  practice  of  elocution. 
Then  Damerle  preached. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  such  a  sermon  had  ever 
been  heard  at  Clyston  St.  Fay  since  the  Normans 
built  a  church  there.  He  took  for  his  text  the 
mystic  words  of  the  Apocalypse :  '  And  the 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come,  and  let  him  that 
heareth  say,  Come.' 

'  From  the  primeval  chaos,  when  the  Eternal 
Word  swept  across  the  tremulous  ether  and  the 
wastes  of  uncreated  yet  instinctive  life,  through 
successive  generations,  as  the  Divine  prompting 
strove  with  men  with  alluring  yet  insistent  voice, 
to  the  time  when,  in  mystery  which  was  from 
the  beginning,  "proceeding  forth,  yet  leaving 
not  the  Father's  side,"  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us, — through  all  this  wonderful 
story,  pleading  and  striving  with  all  men,  with 
peasants  and  with  kings,  with  pagans  and  with 
Christians,  with  freemen  and  with  slaves,  with 
those  who  clothe  in  fine  linen,  and  pride  them- 
selves as  the  cultured  and  refined  of  earth,  and 
with  those  who  have  not  where  to  lay  their  head, 
permeating  through  all  ranks,  efiluent  through 
all  culture,  as  Scevola  the  Pontifex  is  said 
by  St.  Augustine  to  have  disputed  of  a 
theology  which  was  at  once  that  of  poets, 
and  philosophers,  and  princes  of  cities  ;  through 
evil  report  and  good   report,  as  deceivers  and 
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yet  true,  we  beseecli  you  to  think  of  these 
things. 

'  To  this  pleading  voice,  following  us  into  every 
trivial  incident,  as  w^e  speak  of  triviality,  of  our 
daily  life,  let  us  give  heed ;  and  having  given 
heed,  what  remains  for  us  to  do  ? 

'  "  Let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come." 

'  This  is  the  return  demanded  from  every  one 
who  has  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift.  "  Lord, 
send  me  !  "  Was  this  our  longing,  and  was  this 
our  cry,  to  surrender  ourselves  to  His  service,  to 
follow  Him  whithersoever  He  may  lead  ? ' 

Something  like  this  was  the  idea  of  the  sermon 
that  remained  in  Blanche's  mind  as  she  came  out 
of  church. 

She  had  sat  with  George  Falaise  alone  in  the 
old  rectory  pew — Blanche  in  the  corner  next  the 
door,  from  whence  she  could  best  see  the  preacher, 
George  in  the  opposite  angle  of  the  long  pew, 
exactly  under  the  pulpit.  His  attitude  was  one 
of  studied  and  profound  indifference,  but  he 
heard  every  word.  Blanche,  on  the  contrary, 
had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  preacher  with 
an  appearance  of  rapt  attention. 

They  came  out  together,  Blanche  a  little  in 
advance.  They  did  not  say  anything  for  some 
time,  walking  up  the  village  street,  boy  and  girl 
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like,  in  the  sulks.  Then  Blanche,  feeling  certain 
that  her  companion,  with  reprobate  perversity, 
would  disapprove,  but  probably  thinking  that 
her  conduct  was  not  consistent  with  the  preacher's 
advice,  turned  round  towards  George  and  said — 

'  What  did  you  think  of  the  sermon  ?  Was 
it  not  wonderful  ? ' 

His  face  flushed  all  over  with  a  boyish  de- 
termination to  speak  the  truth  at  all  hazard. 

'  I  thought  it  awfully  bad  form,  in  your  father's 
presence  too,' 

It  would  take  a  three-volume  novel  of  the 
modern  realistic  school  of  character-analysis  to 
explain  what  he  meant,  but  it  seems  hardly  worth 
the  while;  Blanche  certainly  did  not  trouble 
herself  to  that  extent. 

There  was  no  more  said  between  the  two 
until  they  reached  the  rectory. 

The  Rector  came  up  with  Damerle,  but  entered 
the  drawing-room  alone. 

'  Great  sermon  ! '  he  said.  '  Wealth  of  illustra- 
tion surprising  in  so  short  a  time !  Widely- 
read  man,  and  knows  how  to  use  his  reading ! 
Very  much  pleased.  Don't  wonder  that  people 
run  after  him  ! ' 

Upon  the  congregation  the  sermon  practically 
produced  no  effect — no  effect  at  all. 
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'  Suthin'  like  t'  Methodist  rant,  weren't  it  ? ' 
one  or  two  of  the  elder  farmers  said  to  Mr. 
Churchwarden  Wike  in  their  soft,  flowing 
Devon  tongue.  Mr.  Wike  shook  his  head  seri- 
ously but  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Churchwarden 
was  more  outspoken. 

'  Nuthin'  good  enough  for  him,  I  should  say,' 
she  said ;  '  and  that  stuck-up  Miss  Boteraux 
thinks  so  too,  for  I  watched  her.  They  had 
better  marry  and  go  away  together,  and  a  good 
riddance,  I  should  say.  We  did  very  well  with 
t'  old  Kector  before  either  of  them  came.' 

I  have  looked  through  Blanche  Boteraux's 
diary  carefully  to  find  any  mention  of  this  sermon 
or  of  Mr.  Damerle,  but  without  success.  The 
only  mention  of  Damerle  occurs  once. 

'  Mr.  Damerle '  (without  any  introduction,  for 
he  has  never  been  mentioned  before)  '  was  speak- 
ing at  dinner  about  Wesley.  He  said  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  journals  he  enters  into  a 
long;  argument  in  favour  of  instantaneous  con- 
version  and  assurance — a  doctrine  which,  Mr. 
Damerle  says,  he  got  from  the  Moravians,  but 
which  he  thought  that  Wesley  never  altogether 
appropriated.  After  a  warm  and  enthusiastic 
argument  Wesley  concludes  with  what  Mr. 
Damerle  thinks  the  most  beautiful  sentence  ever 
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written.  Instead  of  hurling  anathemas  on  the 
presumptuous  person  who  would  differ  from  the 
great  teacher,  he  says — 

'• '  If  any  man  cannot  receive  this,  let  him  pray  for  more 
lidit,  both  for  him  and  for  me." ' 

A  little  further  down  the  page  she  says  :  '  I 
did  not  quite  know  why  Mr.  Damerle  spoke  of 
the  Moravians  as  though  he  did  not  like  them, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  Life  of 
Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorf,  which  had 
been  given  to  me  as  a  prize  at  Neufchatel,  and 
which  I  always  thought  was  a  most  beautiful 
book,  and  read  more  than  almost  any  other. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  much  about  it.  I 
showed  him  one  of  my  favourite  passages,  which 
sounds  so  beautiful  in  the  German — 

'  "  His  intentions  were  briefly  these  :  Faithfully  to  take 
charge  of  poor  souls,  for  whom  Christ  had  shed  His  blood, 
and  especially  to  collect  together  and  to  i)rotect  those  that 
were  oppressed  and  persecuted.  He  had  also  in  view  the 
fellowship  of  the  children  of  God  ;  and  he  endeavoured  by 
all  means  to  promote  love  and  unanimity  amongst  those 
who  were  awakened  and  called  to  the  kingdom  of  God." ' 

'  Mr.  Damerle  seemed  pleased  with  this.  He 
smiled  and  said,  "  Yes  ;  hru[/l)j  these  ! "  ' 

A  little  further  on  I  find  the  following,  from 
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Walker  of  Truro,  vvhicli  I  think  that  Mr.  Damerlc 
must  have  suggested  to  her,  and  which  I  quote, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
peculiarly  optimistic  view  which  he  took  of  his 
mission  and  of  himself.  But  in  any  case  the 
passage  is  a  fine  one,  as  expressing  a  kind  of 
abstract  gratitude  which  any  man  may  feel  for 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  peculiar  blessings 
in  his  lot. 

'  "  He  "  (the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Christian)  "  owns 
His  hand  both  in  the  visitations  of  Chastisement  and 
Prosperity,  seeing  Love  in  them  both.  Confirmed  he  is 
that  his  soul  is  God's  special  care,  while  with  grateful 
wonder  he  reflects  upon  God's  forbearance  and  gentleness 
towards  him.  The  wise  and  strange  means  and  contriv- 
ances God  hath  used  with  him  ;  the  kind  disappointments, 
and  most  inviting  encouragements  he  hath  met  with  from 
Him ;  in  a  word,  the  long  and  watchful  discipline  Avhich  an 
affectionate  Providence  hath  exercised  upon  him." ' 

Mr.  Damerle  remained  four  or  five  days  at 
Clyston  St.  Fay.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  days  too  bright  almost  for  remembrance, 
not  to  say  for  writing  down  ;  at  any  rate  we 
find  no  trace  of  them  in  the  diary.  AVhen  he 
left,  the  weeks  and  months  at  the  rectory 
seem  to  have  been  very  dull  and  flat.  There 
are  no  quotations,  and  no  record  of  any 
events. 
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There  are  lapses  in  life,  times  of  deferred  hope 
that  seems  disappointment,  of  depression  that 
borders  on  the  scepticism  of  despair ;  they 
follow  mostly  on  periods  of  excitement  and  of 
special  insight  and  illumination.  On  such  occa- 
sions what  can  the  historian  do  ?  If  all  is  dead 
and  chill  in  the  time  and  in  the  life  recorded, 
what  can  be  said  of  such  a  time  or  such  a 
life  ?  It  was  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  cloud 
— I  imagine  to  myself — that  Blanche  Boteraux 
entered  when  Mr.  Damerle  had  left  the  rectory. 
In  love  with  Paul  Damerle,  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  the  phrase,  it  scarcely  needs  to  say  she  was 
not.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
she  ever  saw  the  real  Paul  Damerle  at  all.  What 
she  saw  was  a  creature  of  her  own  fancy,  of  her 
own  spiritual  need,  of  the  guiding  instinct  of  her 
life.  Yet,  though  to  speak  of  her  as  in  any 
vulgar  sense  in  love  with  Damerle  were  ridiculous 
and  even  libellous,  the  absorption  of  her  nature 
into  his,  the  attraction  of  her  spirit  towards  the 
ideal  which  she  associated  with  his  presence 
and  action,  was  more  imperative  and  com- 
plete than  any  ordinary  attraction  could  pos- 
sibly be. 

It  seemed  to  her  young  consciousness  that 
she  had  found  the  complement  and  answer  to  all 
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incompleteness  and  want,  to  all  the  question- 
ings, to  all  the  inadequateness  of  Hfe ;  and  when 
nothing  happened,  nothing  followed  upon  this 
glorious  dawn  and  promise  of  a  pledged  future, 
rich  in  blessings  more  to  others  than  to  herself, 
there  settled  down  upon  Blanche's  life,  at  the 
rectory,  a  dulness,  if  not  a  darkness,  that  might 
be  felt.  Yet,  true  to  the  guiding  instinct  even 
under  the  shadow  of  death,  she  evidently  set  her 
face  towards  that  goal  which  had  been  revealed 
to  her  as  the  end  of  life — the  goal  of  self-denial 
and  of  sacrifice.  When  Heaven's  light  has  been 
revealed  for  a  moment,  it  is  not  easy  to  sink 
back  into  the  paltry  half- tints  of  commonplace 
existence. 

Dr.  Boteraux  took  them  up  to  Oxford  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  term;  I  suppose  he 
thought  that  it  was  time  that  George  went  there. 
Blanche  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  much 
of  Oxford.  She  makes  some  remarks  in  her 
diary  which,  for  her  sake,  I  think  it  best  to 
suppress.  To  a  restless  disturbed  spirit,  young 
and  untrained  in  life's  story,  it  is  of  little  avail 
to  talk  of  shady  walks,  of  smooth  grassy  courts, 
of  mellow,  ivy-covered  walls  and  oriels,  instinct 
with  the  life  of  past  days.  These  things  are 
nothing  in  regard  to  it.     Blanche  mentions  very 
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briefly  in  licr  diary  some  little  excitements — 
afternoon  teas  and  the  Doctor's  dining  in  Hall 
in  more  than  one  college — but,  on  the  whole, 
Oxford  did  not  seem  to  have  interested  her. 

She  relates,  however,  at  considerable  length 
an  incident  which  may  not  seem  important,  but 
which  had  evidently  taken  her  fancy. 

A  gentleman  said  to  her  at  afternoon  tea : 
'  Will  you  introduce  me  to  your  brother,  Miss 
Boteraux  ? ' 

'  My  brother  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  the  young  man  who  is  standing  by 
your  father,  whom  you  called  George.' 

'  Oh,  Lord  Falaise !  he  is  not  my  brother ; 
but  it  is  an  excellent  idea.     I  will  tell  him.' 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  opportunity,  she  said  : 
'George,  a  gentleman  asked  me  just  now  if  you 
were  my  brother.  That  is  just  what  we  ought 
to  be.     I  will  be  your  sister  always.' 

I  can  see  it  all, — her  look  as  she  said  those 
words,  the  bewitching  fascination  of  her  brown 
eyes  and  of  her  smile — she  had  not  lost  her 
smile  then — the  bewilderingly  exasperating  effect 
upon  George  Falaise,  her  utter  unconsciousness 
of  the  effect  she  wrought. 

For  once  he  forgot  himself 

'No,  you  won't,'  he  said. 
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She  tells  110  more ;  but  I  liavc  sometimes 
thought  that,  as  she  turned  away,  thus  reiDulsed, 
there  came  into  her  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  some- 
thing of  a  look  that,  in  the  years  that  were  to 
come,  1  was  to  know  so  well. 


YI 


Clyston  St.  Fay  was  at  its  stillest  in  the  early 
summer  days.  The  visit  to  Oxford  had  not  been 
without  its  results.  George  Falaise  commenced  his 
residence  at  St.  Nod's  very  soon  after.  It  might 
seem  that  the  recollection  even  of  past  excite- 
ment had  faded  away.  That  sisterly  love — surely 
a  precious  thing,  and  not  to  be  despised,  which 
she  had  freely  offered,  and  which  had  been  rudely 
refused — is  it  possible  that  it  might  have  grown, 
in  this  soft,  flower-scented  hush  and  sweetness, 
into  something  more  ?  '  Les  absens  ont  toujours 
tort  ? '  Ah  no  !  It  is  the  present,  with  its  vulgar 
insistence,  its  blunders,  its  stupid  compliments, 
its  mistaken  bonhomie,  that  is  in  the  wrong.  The 
absent,  who,  silent  themselves,  let  those  others 
speak  for  them — the  remorse,  the  pathos  of  the 
past — the  terribly  regretted  past — the  mistaken 
word,  the  misjudged  action,  the  hasty  quarrel  irre- 
vocable now — the  absent  in  the  wrono- !     Ah  no  ! 
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However  tliis  may  be,  in  this  case  the  lethargy, 
the  hush  and  pause  which  gave  the  soul  time  to 
think,  and  which  might,  had  fate  willed,  have 
been  the  prelude  and  tilth  of  a  happy  spring 
and  healthy  fruitage,  was  suddenly  broken  in 
upon.  Mr.  Damerle  appeared  again.  He  came 
quite  unexpectedly  one  afternoon  when  the  Rector 
was  out  visiting  a  sick  parishioner. 

The  Rector  was  very  great  in  visiting  the  sick. 
His  method  was  very  simple,  and  whatever  might 
have  been  thought  of  it  elsewhere,  was  exceed- 
ingly admired  at  Clyston  St.  Fay.  He  would 
enter  the  sickroom  with  a  very  kindly  and  cheery 
manner ;  then  he  would  begin  to  talk  of  the 
weather  or  of  the  crops,  of  any  cheerful  event  in 
the  village,  such  as  a  marriage,  or  a  birth  in  the 
family ;  then  he  would  draw  the  patient  out  to 
talk  a  little  about  himself  or  herself, — a  great 
secret  of  success  ;  then  he  would  say — 

'Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  two  or 
three  good  prayers  ? ' 

These  he  would  read  from  a  selection  which 
he  had  made  himself,  interspersed  with  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  pasted  into  a  book, 
bound  in  morocco,  with  the  sacred  monoofram  in 
silver  on  the  outside.  Most  of  his  sick  parish- 
ioners would  say  that  he  was  better  than  the 
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village  doctor.  One  old  lady  who  was  on  the 
point  of  death,  given  over  by  the  doctor,  went  so 
far  as  to  recover,  and  was  at  work  again  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  This  event  perfectly  established  the 
Rector's  reputation.     The  mothers  would  say — 

'  My  lad's  very  sick,  your  honour  ;  would  you 
come  and  read  a  prayer  over  him  ? '  And  it  is 
possible  that  He  who  raised  the  widow  of  Nain's 
son  was  not  deaf  to  the  Rector's  prayers,  though 
they  were  read  out  of  a  morocco-bound  book,  with 
a  silver  monogram. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  the  sick  parish- 
ioner lay  in  a  remote  outskirt  of  the  parish,  and 
the  Rector  was  away  for  a  long  time. 

Blanche  was  walking  in  the  old-fashioned 
garden  under  the  terraced  hedges,  beneath  the 
stately  Queen  Anne  front.  There  was  a  dulcet 
blue  in  the  Devon  sky,  an  enervating  softness  in 
the  Devon  air,  that  soothed  the  restlessness  of 
her  heart,  and  accorded  more  with  the  idea  of 
George  Falaise  than  with  that  of  Paul  Damerle. 
But  in  that  moment,  in  the  rest  and  stillness  of 
the  golden  afternoon,  it  was  Paul  Damerle  and 
not  George  Falaise  who  came  down  the  mossy 
stone  steps  suddenly  upon  her. 

Damerle,  with  his  apostolic  fervour,  and  his 
quite  sincere  devotion,  was  after  all  only  a  man ; 
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he  had  come  back  with  some  vague  desire, 
some  unformed  wish.  He  wanted  to  see  again 
that  young  stately  mien,  to  look  again  into 
those  earnest-speaking  eyes,  to  hear  again  that 
serious  speech  that  seemed  neither  to  brook 
nor  to  understand  anything  but  what  was 
noble  and  unselfish  and  high.  When  he  came 
into  the  garden  he  had  no  other  thought 
than  this,  but  the  glamour  of  the  hour,  and  his 
surprised  delight  at  her  young  beauty,  hurried 
him  on.  She  looked  astonishingly  beautiful 
in  the  flush  of  embarrassment  and  surprise.  It 
seemed  to  Damerle  that  a  new  light  had  suddenly 
burst  upon  his  path — that  path  which  he  had 
hitherto  looked  upon — nay,  gloried  in  looking 
upon — as  the  path  of  self-denial  and  renuncia- 
tion. The  path  was  still  there;  it  led  to  the 
same  results.  He  felt  the  same  impulses,  the 
same  ideal  stirred  him,  but  an  altogether  strange 
and  delightful  personality  seemed  added  to  his 
life  and  to  the  future  of  his  work.  By  one  of 
those  coincidences  so  frequent  in  life,  the  lines 
from  Tlie  Princess,  which  Blanche  had  copied, 
came  into  his  mind — 

'  Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse.' 

The  sudden  rush  of  feeling  and  of  impulse  was 
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SO  overpowering  that  lie  forgot  tlie  ordinary 
greetings  of  social  life,  and  stood  on  the  grassy 
veree  below  the  terrace,  face  to  face  with  Blanche 
Boteraux,  looking  at  her  without  a  word. 

It  was  she  who  recovered  self-possession  first. 

*  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  come  back, 
Mr.  Damerle,'  she  said. 

A  certain  change  took  place  in  Damerle's  sen- 
sation as  she  spoke,  for  her  words  threw  him  back 
at  once  upon  the  exigencies  of  ordinary  life.  He 
saw  that  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  from  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  but 
one  exit.  He  had  no  possible  excuse  but  one  for 
coming  back.  His  nature  was  intensely  dramatic, 
and  this  tendency  had  been  still  further  exag- 
gerated by  culture  in  Greek  classics  and  by  the 
necessities  of  the  pulpit.  It  was  his  temptation 
to  feel  that  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  moment 
was  the  dramatically  correct  thing.  He  would 
not  himself  have  phrased  it  in  these  words.  He 
would  have  spoken  of  it  as  '  a  higher  leading,'  as 
'  an  instinctive  call,'  '  a  flash  of  illumination  from 
above ' ;  but  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  the 
dramatic  instinct  was  the  spring  of  his  action 
always. 

Still  he  did  not  speak.  He  stood  looking  at 
Blanche  Boteraux  with  those  great  expressionless 
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eyes  tliat  had  almost  a  magnetic  power.  It 
would  liave  been  impossible  for  any  conduct  to 
have  been  contrived  which  would  have  greater 
effect.  She  felt  dazed  and  bewildered,  as  with 
the  expectation  of  some  coming  shock.  In  the 
weary  years  afterwards  she  remembered  that  time, 
that  summer  afternoon,  those  fleeting  moments 
that,  with  no  seeking  of  her  own,  and  apparently 
with  no  foreseen  intention  of  another,  decided 
the  issues  of  her  life,  the  fine  shingle  path  on 
which  she  stood,  the  grassy  terrace,  the  fuchsia 
hedges  that  clothed  the  terrace  walls,  the  fir 
branches  that  skirted  the  garden  down  the  village 
road,  the  misty  sunlight,  the  soft  afternoon  air, 
an  overruling  stillness  and  calm,  an  expectant 
hush  of  sense, — long  afterwards  she  remembered 
them  all. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

'  I  have  come  back,  Miss  Boteraux,'  he  said,  in  a 
measured,  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  melodious 
tone, '  because  I  could  not  keep  away.  It  has  been 
shown  me  very  clearly,  since  I  was  here,  what 
has  been  wanting  to  me, — the  want  and  the  crav- 
ing I  have  been  vaguely  conscious  of — the  want 
which  has  rendered  my  work  both  less  successful 
and  infinitely  more  trying  and  wearing  to  myself. 
At  the  very  birth  of  the  race  it  was  perceived  by 
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the  Divine  Wisdom  that  it  was  not  well  for  man 

to  be  alone.     A  helpmeet  was  provided  for  him, 

who 

' "  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse. 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
As  perfect  music  unto  noble  words, 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end." 

'  Blanche !  will  you  be  this  perfect  music  to 
me  ?' 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  chosen 
words,  forced  and  unnatural  as  they  may  seem  to 
some  people,  or  a  manner  and  tone,  cold  and 
collected  as  the  pleading  might  seem,  which  would 
have  impressed  Blanche  Boteraux  so  much  as 
Damerle's  words  and  manner  did.  The  tone  of 
voice,  it  is  true,  was  unbroken  and  calm,  but  it 
was  solemn,  and  even  intensely  earnest. 

It  was  a  manner  and  a  pleading  very  different 
doubtless  from  that  of  George  Falaise,  and  for 
this  reason  perhaps  it  impressed  Blanche  all  the 
more.  She  was  as  yet  only  a  girl,  and  her  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  which  seemed  so  convincing 
and  so  satisfying  to  her,  was  scarcely  adequate, 
perhaps,  to  guide  her  in  the  most  fatal  moments 
of  her  life.  The  recurrence  of  her  favourite  pas- 
sage from   The  Princess    struck  her  as  with  a 
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solemn  surprise.  Tlie  whole  address  seemed  to 
come  to  her  with  a  well-recognised  tone,  as  from 
a  world  with  which  she  was  familiar.  The  pro- 
posal came  to  her  as  one  which  fulfilled  all  the 
aspirations  of  her  young  life — the  conception  of 
the  most  desirable  the  most  perfect  future  that 
she  had  ever  formed.  A  thrill  of  feeling,  which 
amounted  almost  to  ecstasy  at  this  realised  hope, 
at  this  fulfilled  desire,  passed  through  her  frame, 
and  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  brightened  with 
a  strange  light ;  nevertheless,  she  did  not  for  a 
second  lose  the  reserved  air,  the  girlish  stateli- 
ness,  which  was  hers  by  natural  gift. 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  with  the  serious, 
far-reaching  gaze  of  her  hazel  eyes,  to  w^hich  the 
sudden  flash  of  light  only  gave  a  deeper  in- 
tenseness  and  a  more  searching  power. 

Damerle  felt  a  sudden  chill  beneath  those 
searching  eyes  that  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the 
depths  of  his  existence.  What  they  might  find 
there,  he  could  not  answer  for.  He  knew  not 
what  was  there  himself 

'  It  is  very  sudden,  Mr.  Damerle,'  she  said, 
'  and  I  am  quite  alone.  Let  us  go  down  the 
village.     We  shall  meet  my  father  as  we  go.' 

It  w^as  not  what  he  had  expected,  though 
what  he  had  expected  he  hardly  knew.     He  had 
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no  alternative  but  to  accede  to  her  proposal, 
l)ut  he  followed  her  with  a  sense  of  unexpected 
repulse,  which  only  added  zest  to  his  desire. 

They  went  down  the  deeply  sunken  village 
road,  between  the  sharp-cut  walls  of  natural 
rock,  supporting  the  small  terraces  and  garden 
plots  upon  which  the  cottages  were  built,  in 
every  variety  of  picturesque  outline  and  form. 
The  whitewashed  walls  of  the  cottages,  covered 
with  creeping  roses,  and  honeysuckle,  and  cle- 
matis, and  passion-flower,  and  the  rock,  partly 
whitewashed  with  the  cottages,  and  partly  covered 
with  lichen  and  hart's -tongue  and  oak -fern, 
contrasted  with  the  hedges  of  fuchsias,  and 
myrtle,  and  veronica,  and  valerian,  shining  in 
the  moisture  of  the  recent  shower  and  in  the 
brightness  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

They  said  very  little,  even  nothing,  as  they 
went  down  the  village  road.  Damcrle  could  not 
help  wondering  how  silenced  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  this  girl — he  who  had  generally  so 
much  to  say  for  himself  lie  found  himself, 
strangely  enough,  at  such  a  time  thrown  back 
upon  himself.  lie  felt  a  strange  necessity  laid 
upon  him  to  look  well  into  his  secret  heart,  and 
to  make  quite  sure  what  his  motives  and  in- 
tentions   were.     It    was    somewhat    of    a    new 
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experience.  He  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
take  the  Kev.  Paul  Damerle  for  granted.  In 
the  searching  light  of  those  hazel  eyes  everything 
was  changed,  the  platitudes  of  existence  had  no 
dwelling  there. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  village,  by  the  church, 
they  met  the  Eector  walking  slowly  up  the  road. 

Blanche  went  up  to  her  father  with  a  most 
unwonted  look  and  gesture,  and  hung  upon  his 
arm.  The  Rector  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
was  very  tired  after  his  long  walk  in  the  after- 
noon sun,  but  he  knew  exactly  what  had  occurred 
as  minutely  as  if  he  had  been  present  and  had 
heard  every  word  that  had  been  spoken. 

'  Ah  !  Mr.  Damerle,'  he  said,  '  you  have  come 
back.  Very  glad  to  see  you.  You  will  stay  the 
night  of  course.' 

Now  the  pleasantest  thing  in  life  that  could 
have  occurred  to  Dr.  Boteraux  would  have  been 
that  his  daughter  should  have  married  George 
Falaise.  Apart  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  match, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  had  become 
very  fond  of  this  fascinating  boy,  who  had 
attached  himself,  with  something  of  a  canine 
fidelity,  to  his  tutor  and  his  host.  But  very 
serious  considerations  were  involved  in  the  idea 
of  such  an  alliance.     Dr.  Boteraux  had  not  had 
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the  slightest  scruple  in  asking  three  hundred 
pounds,  or  in  accepting  five  hundred  when  it 
was  sent  him,  as  an  equivalent  for  George's  visit 
and  tuition ;  but  he  would  have  had  the  very 
greatest  hesitation  in  promoting,  or  even  con- 
senting to,  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Lord 
Falaise,  unless  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  his 
guardian,  the  Duke,  cordially  apj^roved  of  it. 
He  could  hardly  suppose  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  His  mind  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  a 
position  of  absolute  suspense.  He  felt  himself 
growing  old,  and  life  and  the  future  were  un- 
certain. His  pecuniary  troubles  had  told  upon 
him.  Damerle  might  not  prove  a  bad  match. 
He  had  fancied  that  his  daughter  was  attracted 
towards  him ;  her  manner  even  now  was  strange 
to  him,  and  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  which 
he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  before.  He 
would  do  nothing  hastily ;  he  would  wait  and 
see. 

They  walked  up  the  village  street  side  by 
side.  Damerle  was  strangely  silent,  but  that 
rather  impressed  the  Kector  favourably  in  regard 
to  him.     He  spoke  first. 

'  Have  you  seen  the  Archdeacon  since  you  left 
us,  Mr.  Damerle  ? '  he  said. 

'  No,  I  have  been  at  Plymouth  preaching — a 
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sort  of  mission.  There  is  a  great  work  doing  in 
the  '  Three  Towns,'  and  not,  I  suppose,  before  it 
was  needed.' 

They  walked  on  in  silence.  The  sense  that 
something  was  occurring  of  mysterious  import- 
ance which  kept  them  silent  was  not  felt  by 
themselves  alone.  The  whole  village  shared  it. 
There  were,  at  that  hour  of  the  afternoon,  only 
women  and  children  and  one  or  two  old  men  at 
home,  but  the  whole  village  life,  such  as  it  was, 
was  stirred.  The  little  children,  even,  gazed  at 
the  group  with  more  than  usual  awe,  and  '  ole 
grandfer  Elsworthy,'  who  rarely  stirred  from  the 
seat  by  his  cottage  door,  grasped  his  stick  with  a 
set  purpose,  and  tottering  to  the  edge  of  his  little 
domain,  stood  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the 
garden  precipice,  gazing  eagerly  after  the  trio, 
when  they  had  passed  up  the  road. 

"When  they  had  reached  the  house,  and  he 
had  shown  Damerle  to  his  room,  the  Eector 
went  into  the  drawing-room  to  his  daughter. 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  the  bay  window, 
looking  out  at  the  deer  and  the  grassy  park ; 
she  turned  as  he  came  in  and  looked  him  full  in 
the  face.  As  he  looked  into  her  eyes  he  knew 
something  w^hich  he  had  only  guessed  at  before. 
His  mind  was  quite  made  up. 
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'  So  Mr.  Damerle  lias  proposed  to  you,  my 
dear/  he  said. 

She  had,  in  truth,  never  seen  his  face  before. 
There  had  been  moments  when  the  kindly, 
fatherly  look  had  won  her  child's  heart,  and  had 
assured  her  of  a  home,  and  of  help  upon  earth, 
but  never  before  had  she  known  her  father  as  he 
was. 

In  the  worn,  clever  face,  in  the  deeply-cut 
features,  and  the  delicately  -  drawn  lines  which 
seemed  to  have  retained  the  trace  of  insight  and 
knowledge  and  culture — the  culture  of  past 
worlds — she  read  now  something  more.  She  saw 
through  the  mask,  as  it  were,  of  this  face,  strange 
to  her  in  one  sense,  though  in  another  so  familiar, 
— strange  in  its  associations  with  a  life  and  a 
scholarship  alien  to  her  nature  and  to  her  train- 
ing— a  yearning,  a  fatherly,  natural,  and,  were  it 
possible,  a  protecting  love. 

'  So  Mr.  Damerle  has  proposed  to  you,  my 
dear,'  he  said. 

'  Yes,  how  did  you  know  ?  Has  he  told 
you  ? ' 

'  No  ;  he  has  not  said  a  word.  I  knew  it  the 
moment  I  met  you  in  the  village.  What  did 
you  say  to  him  ? ' 

*  I  told  him  that  it  was  very  sudden — that  I 
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was  alone,  and  that  we  had  better  go  to  meet 
you.' 

'  And  what  shall  you  tell  him  ? ' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  then  passed  the 
question  by. 

'  It  has  made  me  very  happy,'  she  said. 

'  You  love  him,  then  ? ' 

Again  she  did  not  answer  his  question. 

'  He  is  so  noble  and  good,'  she  said,  '  so 
devoted  to  his  work,  and  such  work  !  It  is  what  I 
have  longed  for,  but  scarcely  dared  to  hope.  To 
be  taken  by  such  a  man,  trained  to  such  a  work, 
aided,  supported,  made  necessary  even  to  him. 
Can  there  be  a  prouder  lot,  a  more  glorious 
fate  ? ' 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  fondly,  and 
with  a  sort  of  admiration,  which,  in  truth,  was 
not  surprising,  as  she  stood  in  the  flush  of  her 
enthusiasm,  the  light  in  her  face  ennobling  what 
was,  even  without  it,  a  face  and  girlish  form 
such  as  some  men  would  have  gone  far  to  have 
seen  but  once. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  he 
said — 

'  Blanche,  did  George    Falaise  ever  speak  to 


you  ? 


'  Yes,  father,  but  only  as  a  boy.     I  told  him  it 
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could  never  be.  It  was  only  a  few  words,  or  I 
would  have  told  you.' 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  sadly  for  a  moment, 
as  though  dismissing  a  hope,  then  he  said,  very 
kindly — 

'  Well,  if  you  have  quite  decided,  I  con- 
gratulate you,  my  dear.  I  shall  speak  to  Mr. 
Damerle,  and  then  send  him  to  you ;  there  is 
something  that  I  must  say  to  him  first.' 

The  Rector  sent  Binns  up  to  Mr.  Damerle's 
room  to  ask  him,  when  he  came  downstairs, 
to  go  to  Dr.  Boteraux's  study,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  w^as  shown  in.  The  Rector  had 
evidently  arranged  for  the  interview.  He  was 
seated  in  an  armchair,  with  its  back  to  the 
window,  reading ;  but  he  had  placed  another 
armchair  opposite  to  him  in  a  position  in  which 
he  could  see  the  occupant's  face  distinctly.  He 
rose  as  Damerle  came  in  and  motioned  him  into 
this  seat.     Damerle  sat  down. 

'  My  daughter  tells  me,  Mr.  Damerle,'  said 
the  Rector,  '  that  you  have  made  her  a  proposal 
of  marriage.  I  si i all  wish  her  to  give  you  an 
answer  herself ;  but,  before  she  does  so,  there  are 
some  things  which  I  must  speak  to  you  about. 
I  should  have  much  preferred,'  he  went  on,  '  if 
you   had   given   me   an   opportunity  of  saying 
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these  tilings  before  you  had  spoken  to  my 
daughter.  I  have  had  no  such  opportunity 
given  me,  and  therefore  the  blame  can  in  no 
case  be  laid  upon  me.  You  may  not  suppose 
it,  Mr.  Damerle,  but  I  am  a  poor  man ;  were  I 
to  die  to-morrow,  my  daughter  in  all  probability 
would  have  absolutely  nothing,' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  but  probably  think- 
ing that  he  should  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
his  companion  were  he  to  stop  suddenly  after  so 
startling  an  announcement,  he  went  on  again. 

'  Circumstances,  which  I  need  not  more 
particularly  explain,  have  prevented  my  coming 
into  possession  of  a  large  property,  which  at  one 
time  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  would  be 
mine,  and  my  right  to  it  has  been  disputed  ever 
since.  Judgment  has  been  given  against  me. 
It  has  been  appealed  against,  and  the  final 
decision  will  not  long  be  delayed.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court 
will  be  confirmed.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  posi- 
tion of  my  daughter  will  be  as  I  have  stated.' 

He  looked  steadily  into  Damerle's  face,  upon 
which  the  evening  light  w^as  shining  strongly, 
but  he  learned  very  little  there.  The  expression- 
less eyes  were  as  striking  and  as  reticent  as  ever, 
and  if  the  corners  of  the  set  mouth  were  drawn 
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a  little  lower  down  than  usual,  tins  only  gave  an 
expression  of  increased  earnestness  to  the  face, 
which  the  occasion  would  amply  justify.  But  in 
fact  no  very  great  struggle  w^as  going  on  in 
Damerle's  mind.  He  may  have  felt  some  timid 
shrinking,  as  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  mistake, 
or  had  been,  at  the  least,  somewhat  precipitate, 
for  after  a  great  and  decisive  action  it  is  not 
uncommon,  in  the  reaction  that  follows  upon 
excitement,  for  the  mind  and  will  to  shrink  a 
little  from  the  possible  consequences  of  their 
deed.  He  had  not  proposed  to  Blanche  Boteraux 
with  any  mercenary  thought  or  motive,  but 
simply  as  carried  onward  by,  in  some  degree, 
a  sudden  impulse  and  attraction.  Even  the 
hardest  and  most  cynical  man  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  make  such  a  proposal  as  he  had 
made  and  retract  it  in  a  single  day,  and  Damerle 
was  far  from  being  such  a  man.  He  was  neither 
hard  nor  cynical.  He  was  a  man  of  lofty  and 
even  strained  ideals ;  and  if  there  was  weakness 
and  failure  in  his  nature,  which  led  to  these 
ideals  not  being  always  adequately  achieved,  it 
will  probably  occur  to  most  of  us  that  in  this  he 
did  not  stand  alone. 

He  was  an  intensely  receptive  man.     There 
was  something  in  the  evident  chivalric  determina- 
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tion  of  Dr.  Boteraux  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
explaining  his  circumstances  to  tlie  man  who 
was  seeking  his  daughter's  hand  which  appealed 
to  his  imagination,  and  for  the  moment  domi- 
nated all  other  impression,  seeming  to  demand  a 
corresponding  action  on  his  part.  He  rose  from 
his  seat  and  spoke  at  once,  with  scarcely  a 
moment's  pause. 

'I  may  regret  what  you  have  told  me,  Dr. 
Boteraux,  for  your  daughter's  sake,  for  my  own 
means  are  very  limited  indeed ;  otherwise,  what 
you  have  told  me  can  make  no  difference  in  my 
intentions.  I  am  far  too  strongly  attracted  to 
your  daughter  by  feelings  of  the  warmest  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  such  considerations  to 
have  any  influence.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  if,  after  what  you  have  told 
me,  and  after  what  I  am  forced  to  confess 
myself,  that  I  have  jDractically  no  income  but 
that  which  I  may  receive  for  clerical  work, 
you  should  consider,  as  you  very  naturally 
may,  that  I  am  not  justified  in  pursuing  my 
suit  to  your  daughter,  I  am  willing  to  leave 
this  house  at  once,  and  never  mention  the 
subject  to  her  again.' 

The  Rector  sat  still  for  a  moment  lookins: 
into   the   fire.      Damerle   sat   down   again.      It 
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was  a  curious  pause.  What  answer  Damerle 
wished  for  I  cannot  say,  perhaps  he  himself  at 
the  moment  hardly  knew.  Dr.  Boteraux  would 
have  given  all  he  had  to  have  taken  his  visitor 
at  his  word,  but  he  dared  not  do  it.  The  light 
in  his  daughter's  eyes  forbade  him.  It  was  too 
late. 

That  solemn  yet  mostly  unnoticed  beat,  con- 
tinuous in  many  rooms  for  more  than  one  life- 
time, with  a  mechanism  which  becomes  almost 
sympathetic  with  mind,  had  repeated  some  thirty 
warning  strokes,  and  the  moment  of  decision 
was  past  for  ever. 

'  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that,'  said 
the  Kector.  '  You  had  better  see  my  daughter. 
She  is  very  young,  but  she  is  older  in  mind  than 
in  years.     She  must  decide  for  herself.' 

Thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  Damerle 
had  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  meet  the 
consequences  of  his  action  as  best  he  might. 
An  intensely  intellectual  man,  no  single  in- 
cident of  the  last  few  hours,  no  one  character- 
istic of  the  situation,  was  lost  upon  him.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  some  people,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  this  quiet  house,  with  this  father 
and  daughter,  he,  the  missioner  to  all  classes, 
felt  himself  nerved  to  a  higher  life,  to  a  more 
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perfect  reality  of  action  than  that  which  ordin- 
arily prompted  him.  It  is  one  thing  to  preach 
constantly  to  others,  it  is  quite  another  thing, 
in  every  detail  of  daily  life,  to  act  as  we  shall 
one  day  most  surely  wish  that  we  had  acted. 
Damerle  was  far  too  clever  a  man  not  to  know 
this. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  drawing-room 
door,  then  he  opened  it  and  went  in.  Blanche 
had  apparently  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  but  she  was  standing  in  the  window 
as  he  entered,  and  turned  as  he  came  in. 
The  position  was  a  fortunate  one  for  her. 
The  outlines  of  her  figure,  thrown  up  against 
the  quaint  sashes  of  the  bay-window,  stood 
out  in  strong  and  attractive  relief.  Damerle 
stood  silent  for  a  moment  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  before  he  spoke. 

'  Miss  Boteraux,'  he  said,  '  before  I  say  any- 
thing else,  I  must  say  one  thing.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  made  a  great  mistake. 
Your  own  instinct  told  you  so  the  moment 
I  had  spoken  in  the  garden,  and  your  father 
has  clearly  shown  me  that  such  is  the  fact. 
I  should  have  spoken  to  your  father  before  I 
ventured  to  address  my  hopes  and  my  aspira- 
tions to  you.     Your  father  has  shown  me  that 
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in  accepting  me  you  probably  devote  yourself 
to  a  life  of  poverty,  of  deprivation,  of  self- 
denial  in  every  form.  Had  I  known  what  he 
has  told  me,  I  should  certainly  have  hesitated 
before  I  had  dared  to  ask  you  to  link  your 
lot  with  mine.  But  you  have  given  no  answer ; 
more  than  that,  my  proposition  evidently  came 
upon  you  with  a  shock  of  surprise.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  my  unguarded  impulse  has  not 
been  productive  of  irrevocable  mischief.  With 
all  the  earnestness  of  which  I  am  capable  I 
renew  my  request.  I  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  you  in  which  I  am  most  deficient — 
something  that  will  brace  me  to  higher  eJBTort, 
to  a  purer  walk  with  God ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  his  manner,  your  father,  though  leaving 
you  absolutely  unfettered,  is  not  desirous  that 
you  should  marry  me.  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take, but  I  hope  that,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
I  have  rectified  it  now.' 

He  had  advanced  into  the  room  as  he  spoke 
and  was  standing  where  he  could  see  her  face. 
She  had  retreated  to  one  side  and  was  standing 
against  the  faded  curtains,  as  if  at  bay ;  her 
hands  clasped  before  her,  her  head  thrown 
back,   and  her  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  upon  his. 
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'  Poverty,  deprivation,  self  -  denial  in  every 
form ! '  What  words  were  these  to  use  to  her ! 
— to  her,  whose  one  aspiration  in  life  included, 
as  an  absolute  necessity,  every  one  of  these 
things.  The  unfortunate  and  indiscreet,  though 
well-intentioned,  allusion  to  her  father  struck 
her  at  the  heart.  Was  her  father,  then,  while 
outwardly  kind  and  sympathetic,  secretly 
leagued  against  her  and  her  highest  good? 
She  hardened  her  heart  and  set  her  face 
against  her  foes,  temporal  and  spiritual,  visible 
and  invisible,  on  every  side. 

She  was  a  magnificent  creature,  in  the 
splendour  of  pose  and  figure,  with  the  strongly- 
cut  feminine  young  face,  with  the  quivering 
vitality  and  verve,  before  which  sufi"ering  and 
poverty  and  death  were  as  nothing,  and  the 
paltry  baitings  and  conventionalities  of  life  were 
trodden  under  foot,  not  with  any  efi'ort  or 
consciousness,  but  with  a  sort  of  involuntary 
action,  as  though  the  very  existence  of  such 
things  was  unknown  to  her.  A  creature  to 
be  won,  if  so  it  might  be,  at  all  risks  and 
all  hazards ;  so  it  must  seem  to  any  one  worthy 
of  the  name  of  man  ! 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  poverty,'  she  said. 

There  was  a  sort  of  magnetic  power  about 
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her  that  attracted  him  with  irresistible  force. 
It  almost  seemed  to  him,  as  he  gazed  upon 
her,  that  he  saw  before  him  the  reality  of  all 
his  preaching — at  once  the  outcome  and  the 
object  of  his  faith.  Her  self-abandonment  and 
her  faith  seemed  at  the  same  moment  both 
to  fulfil  and  to  shame  all  the  words  that  he 
had  ever  uttered  upon  Faith  and  upon  Hope. 

He  stood  looking  at  her,  and  the  expression- 
less eyes  for  once  told  their  story  only  too 
well. 

He  might  have  seemed  to  other  girls  a  cold 
and  backward  lover,  but  he  did  not  seem  such  to 
this  girl.  She  would  have  shrunk  with  repug- 
nance, approaching  to  terror,  from  any  familiarity 
of  personal  contact,  from  any  warmth  even  of 
expression.  What  she  sought,  what  she  loved, 
was  not  so  much  the  man  as  the  man's  faith, — his 
innermost  life,  his  very  being,  his  soul  itself. 

He  held  out  both  his  hands.  '  If  you  will 
take  me,'  he  said,  '  we  will  work  together  the 
work  of  God.' 

She  gave  him  both  her  hands. 


VII 


For  tlie  next  few  weeks  there  is  much  to  be 
gleaned  from  Blanche  Boteraux's  diary,  not 
in  the  way  of  any  record  of  occurrences,  for 
such  things  she  never  seemed  to  enter,  but 
because  I  find  passages  which,  at  any  rate  in 
the  light  of  after  events,  seem  to  me  at  least 
to  indicate  what  was  passing  in  her  life. 

'  It  makes  me  tremble,'  she  writes,  '  to  think 
how  perfectly  what  /  wished  and  what  / 
planned  has  been  given  to  me.  How  often 
are  we  told  that  God  sees  not  as  we  see,  and 
that  what  we  ignorantly  wish  for.  He,  in  mercy, 
withholds.  But  everything  that  I  wished  for, 
everything  that  I  felt  to  be  the  highest  and 
the  best,  is  mine :  given  me  in  the  most  sur- 
prising, the  most  unlooked-for  way.  What 
can  I  do  to  deserve  such  gracious  treatment? 
How  can  I  possibly  live  so  as  not  to  discredit 
it?     Some  plentiful  harvest,  some  great  future 
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(it  seems  impossible,  nay  faithless,  to  doubt)  must 
be  intended  when  such  blessing  is  given  now.' 
And  aojain — 

'Life  is  such  a  beautiful  thing.  So  full 
of  love,  of  possibilities,  of  blessing;  God  is  so 
good ! — so  overflowing  with  goodness  that  He 
cannot  help  sharing  it  with  the  meanest,  the 
weakest,  of  His  creatures.  This  abounding 
mercy  and  goodness  surprise  the  low  and 
empty  and  thankless  heart,  and  fill  it  with 
Itself.  It  is  no  longer  its  own.  It  cannot 
remain  what  it  was.  It  cannot  help  rising 
and  girding  itself  for  the  work  given  it  to  do. 
It  is  one  with  God,  for  God  has  filled  it  with 
Himself. 

'  And  not  only  with  Himself,  but  in  pity  for 
the  weakness  of  this  thankless  heart,  He  has 
given  it  the  human  help  of  which  it  stood  so 
sorely  in  need,  and  for  which  it  prayed — that 
which  it  asked  for,  and  none  other.  This  is 
what  makes  it  tremble  with  excessive  joy.  This 
is  what  seems  too  marvellous  for  belief 

And  again — 

'When  I  think  what  was  before  me — what 
my  life  seemed  likely  to  be,  when  this  merciful 
God  vouchsafed  to  visit  me  with  blessing 
beyond  my  conception  or   hope — how   helpless 
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for  serving  Him — how  impossible  it  seemed  that 
any  way  or  means  should  open,  or  could  be 
found,  whereby  such  privilege  might  be  mine, 
and  how !  With  one  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
England  are  turned — to  whom  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth  look  with  expectation  and  with 
hope — whose  eloquence  and  whose  power  turn 
the  desolate  places  into  gardens,  and  bring  light 
to  those  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  death — and  to 
live  with  such  a  man !  To  share  in  such  a 
work !  What  am  I,  and  what  is  my  father's 
house  that  such  a  thing  should  have  happened 
to  me  ? ' 

And  once  more — 

'  Is  it  possible  that  what  is  begun  in  wilful- 
ness and  self-love  is  taken  into  the  Divine 
Mercy  and  transmuted  into  the  gold  that  paves 
Its  Throne,  suffered  to  co-operate  with  Its 
eternal  purpose  and  will  ? ' 


I  imagine  that  something  of  a  chill  fell  upon 
this  blissful  life  somewhat  soon.  Damerle  did 
not  stay  long  at  Clyston  St.  Fay.  He  had 
preaching  engagements  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  which  took  him  away.  He  wrote  in 
these  days  very  constantly — letters  descriptive  of 
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his  aspimtions  and  liis  work.  They  were  very 
(rood  letters.  I  have  seen  some  of  them;  and 
Blanche  Boteraux  read  and  re-read  them  till 
Henri -Frederic  Amiel,  even,  faded  from  her 
mind.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  an  accepted 
truth  that  love  is  not  satisfied  with  letters,  and 
when  Damerle  returned  to  London,  after  a  very 
hurried  visit,  life  at  Clyston  St.  Fay  set  in  cold 
and  bleak.  The  London  season  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  balconies  were  gorgeous  with 
brilliant  flowers,  but  there  was  a  languor  in  the 
air,  and  a  dusty  film  upon  the  brightest  colours 
that  showed  that  the  end  was  not  far  off. 

On  a  sultry  afternoon  in  this  tired  season  Mr. 
Damerle  turned  out  of  St.  James  Street  into  St. 
James  Place  and  knocked  at  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  quiet  houses  in  a  remote  corner, 
looking  from  their  back  windows  upon  the  Green 
Park. 

All  the  way,  as  he  had  come  down,  through 
the  streets  and  squares  to  the  north  of  Picca- 
dilly, he  had  been  conscious  of  the  ceaseless  roll 
of  carriages — the  routine  of  a  London  afternoon 
— every  three  or  four  minutes  at  some  door  or 
other  the  drawing  up  of  a  perfectly  appointed 
carriage,  the  same  number  of  servants  at  the 
door,    the   servant   from   the  carriage  with  his 
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cards,  the  mysterious  paper  indicating  some 
social  nicety,  then  the  closed  door,  the  faultless 
equipage  en  route  again,  and  the  indispensable 
ceremony  complete. 

All  this  impressed  him,  familiar  as  it  was,  in 
the  receptivity  which  was  his  characteristic  and 
his  bane.  There  was  something  in  this  ceaseless 
flow,  this  unbroken  existence,  of  a  luxury  and 
a  system  of  stately  routine  that  excited  his 
imagination. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  one  theme 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  was  constantly  present 
in  his  mind,  it  seemed  to  remind  him  of  a  time 
when  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  convinced  the 
proud  and  noble  of  the  pagan  world — kaisers  and 
praetors  and  delicate  women,  who  could  not  put 
their  feet  to  the  ground  for  delicacy,  yet, 
moved  by  the  power  of  an  indwelling  Christ, 
wore  sackcloth  and  dressed  the  wounds  of  lepers. 

He  turned  into  this  remote  corner  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  dingy -looking  red- 
brick house.  It  was  opened  immediately  by 
three  servants. 

'  Lady  Elizabeth  Poer  ? '  he  said. 

Though  the  house  was  quiet -looking  and 
even  dingy  on  the  outside,  it  was  evident,  as 
you  went  in,  that  it  was  no  common  house. 
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The  square  liall  which  seemed  to  occupy  so 
much  of  the  frout  of  the  house  was  festooned,  on 
all  its  walls,  with  exquisite  mouldings  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  the  ceiling  was  a  mass  of 
delicate  w^ork.  Beyond,  the  visitor  passed 
through  another  hall,  lighted  from  above,  in 
which  a  staircase  in  bronzed  iron  and  gilt  scroll- 
work led  to  the  upper  rooms.  All  over  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  in  faint  and  delicate  colour- 
ing, these  traceries  and  wreaths  followed  him 
everywhere.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  the 
passage  opened  into  a  small  landing,  lighted 
from  above,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with 
pictures,  and  then  a  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Damerle  entered  a  long,  low  drawing-room,  with 
a  wide  bay  window,  overlooking  an  expanse  of 
greenwood,  with  a  belt  of  bright-coloured  flowers 
on  the  balcony  in  front.  He  had  seen  this  room 
before ;  but,  at  the  moment  he  entered  it  now, 
something  in  the  form  of  this  window  struck 
him  as  strangely  familiar,  and  recalled  another 
window,  low,  and  with  bay  sashes  like  this, 
down  in  remote  Devonshire,  before  which,  not 
so  many  weeks  ago,  a  girl  standing  before  him, 
between  him  and  it,  he  had  ofi'ered  himself  and 
his  life. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room.     On  the  walls 
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and  in  every  corner  of  it  there  were  dainty 
works  of  art — painting,  ivories,  statuettes,  family 
sketches,  portraits,  drawings  of  ancestral  homes, 
all  mellowed  and  toned  down  into  a  oneness  of 
perfect  tint  and  thought, — a  dream  of  perfect  rest. 
Some  confusion  of  mind,  as  of  doubt  as  to  where 
he  was, — in  which  of  these  two  rooms  he  was  about 
to  play  a  part — seemed  to  perplex  him,  as  he  turned 
round  suddenly,  and  a  lady  entered  the  room. 

She  was  about  his  own  age,  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  his  own  height.  She  was  not  perhaps 
exactly  beautiful,  but  she  had  a  grace  of  manner 
which  is  greater  than  all  beauty ;  yet,  as  she  sat 
down,  after  taking  his  hand,  there  was,  through 
her  grace  and  urbanity,  an  expression  of  reserved 
power  and  even  aggressiveness  which  seemed  to 
say, '  Any  one  who  injures  or  insults  me  had  need 
beware.' 

'  I  have  brought  you  the  papers,  about  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  take  an  interest.  Lady 
Elizabeth,'  he  said ;  '  the  scheme  seems  to  me  a 
good  one  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket.  One  is  appalled  at  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  task.' 

She  took  the  papers  in  her  hand,  but  did  not 
look  at  them ;  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
what  he  had  said. 
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As  she  did  not  speak  lie  went  on  again ;  he 
was  always  very  ready  of  speech. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  it  all,  Lady  Elizabeth/  he 
said,  'as  I  came  down  Park  Lane,  and  saw  all 
the  carriages — the  luxury  of  life.  What  we  want 
is  to  divert  all  this  wealth  and  energy  and  life, 
and  turn  it  whither  it  ought  to  flow.  We  want 
some  one  in  society — some  man,  or  some  set  of 
men,  men  of  standing,  who  entertain,  who  in- 
fluence social  life.' 

'  Why  cannot  you  do  it  ? '  she  said  ;  '  surely 
no  one  has  more  influence  than  you.' 

'  I !  Lady  Elizabeth,  what  can  I  do  ?  The 
men  I  want  to  influence  never  come  to  church ; 
at  least  not  to  my  church.  If  I  were  to  say 
such  things  to  them,  did  they  come,  they  would 
be  disgusted  and  never  come  again.  Even  if 
they  were  not  disgusted,  they  would  pay  no 
heed.  They  would  forget  it  in  a  moment. 
AVhat  is  wanted  is  some  man  of  their  own  order, 
in  their  own  social  life,  who  will  dine  with  them, 
talk  with  them,  smoke  with  them,  play  billiards, 
cards,  with  them — anything  to  win  souls  to  this 
work.' 

Somethins^  in  this  method  of  looking  at 
things  seemed  to  accord  with  her  own  in- 
stinct  and   taste.       She    looked    at    him   with 
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an  inquiring  expectant  look,  as  if  waiting  to 
hear  more. 

The  subdued  culture,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  the  delicate  scent  of  ottar  from  the  cabinets, 
and  of  the  flowers  from  the  window-sills  without, 
the  ideas  which  his  own  words  conveyed,  sug- 
gested to  him,  it  would  seem,  a  sudden  startling 
thought,  which  he  put  from  him  as  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  fiend.     He  rose  from  his  seat. 

*  It  does  not  do  to  talk  of  these  things.  Lady 
Elizabeth,'  he  said.  '  I  am  sorry  that  I  troubled 
you,  but  you  wished  to  see  the  papers.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  extreme  surprise,  as 
she  too  rose  from  her  seat. 

'  You  have  not  troubled  me,'  she  said. 

Nevertheless  he  left  the  room,  pleading  some 
palpably  insufficient  excuse. 

When  she  had  rung  the  bell  and  he  was  gone, 
she  walked  up  the  long  low  room  and  stood  for 
a  moment  looking  over  the  wide  park.  A  soft 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  south-west,  making 
the  sky  and  air  almost  as  clear  and  pure  as  over 
the  Surrey  downs.  Beyond  the  trees,  towards 
the  palace  and  the  distant  houses,  a  faint  mist 
of  white  smoke  rose  into  the  air,  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter  as  it  rose,  and  fading  by  ever 
more  delicate  tints  of  whiteness  into  the  blue, 
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till  at  last,  overhead,  the  sky  seemed  pure  and 
clear  as  over  the  greenwood  of  a  child's  dream. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  but  she  did  not  see  it. 
It  was  not  that  which  kept  her  for  a  moment  at 
the  bay  sashes  looking  out. 

It  was  something  that  he  had  said,  but  much 
more  his  sudden  rising  and  going  out,  that 
seemed  to  open  to  her  a  future  into  which  she 
had  had  no  insight  hitherto.  What  this  future 
was  we  may  guess  as  our  fancy  prompts  us. 
What  is  of  more  importance  is  that  the  thought 
of  it,  whatever  it  was,  kept  her  gazing  through 
these  old-fashioned  window-panes  upon  the  Lon- 
don park,  which  she  never  saw,  for  some  time. 

Damerle  preached  that  night — it  was  a 
Friday — in  a  South  London  church — a  church 
that  stood  upon  the  verge  of  respectability,  and 
included  among  its  congregation  the  well-to-do 
and  the  poor.  It  was  a  fine  old  church,  with 
several  aisles  and  lines  of  pillars  and  lofty  roofs. 
Although  it  was  a  week-day  night,  yet  the  fame 
of  the  great  preacher  drew  a  very  fair  congrega- 
tion, and  the  vast  church  did  not  look  bare  or 
unfilled.  All  through  the  service  people  were 
coming  in,  many  in  working-clothes,  and  when 
Damerle  went  into  the  pulpit  he  saw  little 
else  than  a  sea  of  eager  white  faces  turned  to  his. 
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He  preached  from  two  texts,  a  habit  of  his ; 
in  the  selection  of  which  he  was  often  very 
happy.  This  evening  his  texts  were  :  '  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,'  and  'The  devil  entered 
into  Judas  Iscariot.' 

'"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  These 
words  spoken — no,  I  am  wrong — not  spoken 
merely,  but  introduced  into  that  short  but 
all-sufficient  rule  and  method  by  which  He 
taught  His  chosen  and  beloved  to  approach  the 
Infinite  Father — lead  us  not  into  temptation ! 
spoken  by  Him  who  needed  not  that  any  should 
teach  Him,  for  He  knew  all  men ;  nay,  not  only 
all  men,  but  God  Himself;  it  must  mean  very 
much,  such  words  as  these  :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  "  ;  not  only  suffer  us  not  to  fall  into 
temptation,  but  do  not  Thyself  lead  us  into  it ; 
the  Greek  is  awfully  strong — do  not  Thou  carry 
us  into,  urge  us  into  temptation  !  Not  alone  in 
unguarded  moments — though  all  moments  are 
unguarded  before  the  supreme  enemy  of  souls, — 
but  while  engaged  in  God's  work,  or  what  we 
fondly  dream  is  God's  work,  in  hours  when  every- 
thing is  bright  around  us ;  the  clearness  of 
thought,  the  perfection  of  taste,  the  luxury  of 
life,  the  pure  smile  of  good  women,  inspiring 
and  urging  to  a  higher,  to  a  more  devoted  walk ; 
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when  tlie  soul  is  lulled  into  a  fond  conviction 
that  here  at  least  there  can  be  no  need  of  sus- 
picion, of  cause  for  fear.  Then — then  more  than 
ever — let  us  pray,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
0  God !  For  then,  suspicionless  and  void  of 
fear — all  nature,  men  and  angels,  God  Himself 
smiling  upon  us — are  we  ensnared  by  the  devil 
and  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will ;  and  there 
are  men  who  tell  us,  smiling,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  evil  at  all ! 

'  And  the  devil  entered  into  Judas  Iscariot, 
where  ?  At  the  paschal  supper  and  table  of  the 
Lord  !  Oh,  lead  us  ;  leave  us  not  in  temptation, 
most  merciful  God  ! ' 

When  Damerle  came  into  the  vestry,  follow- 
ing the  other  clergy,  he  was  deathly  pale.  They 
offered  him  a  glass  of  water. 

'  You  are  tired,  Mr.  Damerle,'  said  the  Kector 
of  the  parish.  '  It  must  take  it  out  of  you, 
preaching  these  great  sermons  day  after  day. 
We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Damerle,  '  you  are  right.  It  takes 
it  out  of  me  very  much  indeed.' 


YIII 

On  a  propitious  day  of  summer,  if  you  stand 
on  some  extreme  verge  of  Exmoor,  if  we  may 
call  that  Exmoor  wliicli  extends  as  far  as  West 
Down  above  Ilfracombe,  and  see  the  coast  of 
North  Devon,  westward  by  Bull  Light,  and 
Morthoe,  and  Clovelly,  and  Hartland  Point,  with 
the  dazzling  flashing  channel,  and  Lundy  Island, 
with  its  long  dark  outline,  to  the  right,  and 
overhead  a  royal  oriflamme  of  sky  and  mystic 
tracery  of  cloud  pencilling,  you  will  see  something 
which,  I  hope,  for  your  sake,  you  will  not  soon 
forget.  It  was  perhaps  a  month,  or  maybe  two 
■ — time  passes  so  fast — after  Mr.  Damerle  had 
preached  that  sermon  in  South  London,  that  he 
stood  by  Blanche  Boteraux  on  this  very  spot. 
They  had  driven  some  dozen  miles  from  Clyston 
St.  Fay  to  a  little  inn  where  the  horses  were  put 
up,  and  Damerle  and  Blanche  ascended  the  moor 
alone.     Afterwards  Blanche  remembered  the  day, 
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for  there  were  certain  words  spoken  by  Damerle, 
certain  indications  of  tendency,  which  she  recalled 
in  after-days. 

The  little  inn  lay  in  a  lovely  valley  sur- 
rounded by  woods  of  oak  and  larches  and  fir, 
and  long  rows  of  stately  elms,  stretching  across 
the  meadows.  There  was  a  church  with  a 
massive  tower  with  buttresses,  and  with  oaken 
roofs,  and  wooden  seats,  three  centuries  old, 
carved  at  the  ends,  with  emblems  of  the  Passion, 
and  with  initials  indicating  departed  kings  and 
queens,  both  Anglican  and  Eomanist. 

They  went  up  a  winding  lane,  where  the  wild 
roses  and  woodbine  huns^,  and  the  ofreat  fronds 
of  hart's-tongue  and  polypodium  stretched  across 
the  narrow  path. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  spring,  when  the 
gorse  and  the  primroses,  like  sunlight  and  moon- 
light, combine  to  welcome  the  blue  sky  above, 
to  the  latest  day  of  autumn,  these  lanes  are 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  places  upon  this  earth ; 
yet  Damerle  and  Blanche  walked  up  them  with 
scarcely  a  word  or  thought  of  their  beauty. 

They  went  up  on  to  the  moor.  It  was  a  soft 
clear  summer  day,  The  colouring  which  the 
spring  had  brought  upon  the  land  was  over,  and, 
in  its  place,  a  faded  green  made  the  most  perfect 
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foregroimd  and  setting  for  the  long  delicate 
coast-line  of  sea  and  sky,  drawn  out  along  the 
horizon  in  infinite  shadings  of  tint  and  tracing 
up  into  the  summer  blue  above.  A  line  of 
marvellously  slight  and  dazzling  whiteness 
marked  the  sea-foam  breaking  along  the  coast, 
and  above  this  shades  of  greens  and  browns 
of  indescribable  beauty  led  the  eye  up  to  the 
shadowed  blues  and  whites  of  the  summer  sky 
and  cloud.  Beyond  the  white  line  the  opal  tints 
of  blue  and  gold,  as  the  sea-waves  flashed  up 
against  the  sunlight,  spread  themselves  over  the 
wide  channel  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 
The  shores  and  coves  of  the  old  historic  seamen 
and  harbour  towns  lay  silent  beneath  the  sun- 
light and  the  summer  sky,  a  vast  temple  of  the 
God  of  Hosts,  within  which  the  sense  shrank,  be- 
wildered at  the  conception  at  the  same  moment 
of  the  littleness  and  the  greatness  of  man,  the 
sole  occupant  and  worshipper  in  this  boundless 
temple,  the  story  of  whose  existence  and  struggle 
is  the  sole  service  and  anthem  ever  heard  beneath 
its  dome. 

The  two  stood  for  some  time  in  silence,  looking 
at  this  marvellous  sight.     Then  Blanche  said — 

*  I  suppose  it  is  very  beautiful,  but  I  don't 
care  for  it.     It  is  always  the  case  with  me.     I 
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have  seen  the  Alps  from  the  Jura ;  I  have  seen 
the  hike  from  the  2;ardens  and  terraces  of  Bellaoio, 
which  they  say  is  the  most  beautiful  view  in  the 
world,  but  none  of  these  speak  to  me.  I  always 
want  to  get  at  mankind,  at  human  nature,  to 
help  the  great  human  needs.  God  never  seems 
to  speak  to  me  in  such  scenes  as  these. 

'  Jacobi,'  said  Damerle, — 'Jacobi,  who  was  a 
great  German  thinker,  says  "  Nature  conceals 
God,  man  reveals  Him,"  Still,  I  am  not  a 
Manichean.  I  think  that  Nature  has  its  uses. 
You  yourself,  when  you  are  older  and  have  felt 
more  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  life,  will  prob- 
ably find  such  a  scene  as  this  consoling  — 
invigorating.  Work  among  the  poor  and  needy 
is  veiy  wearing  ;  especially  if  you  are  poor  your- 
self.' 

'Poor!'  said  Blanche  with  a  startled  look; 
'  I  thought  that  it  was  to  the  poor  that  we  were 
sent,  and  that  "the  Lord  was  poor.'" 

'  Yes,  the  Lord  was  poor,'  replied  Damerle, 
with  some  slight  touch  of  irritation  in  his  tone ; 
'  but  the  Lord  had  resources  which  we  have  not. 
To  really  help  the  poor,  you  must  be  rich.  One 
rich  man  can  do  more  good  than  all  the  sermons 
in  the  world,  not  only  by  what  he  may  give, 
but  in   influencing   other   rich   people ;    and  to 
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influence  rich  people,  especially  in  London,  you 
must  yourself  be  rich.' 

'  But  you  are  so  much  sought  after/  she  said ; 
'  people  flock  so  much  to  your  preaching.  Surely 
you  will  be  able  to  influence  the  rich.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said  ;  '  I  hope  to.  I  am  not  without 
hopes  of  getting  one  of  the  great  West  End 
churches  near  Hyde  Park.  I  have  applied  for 
it.  The  position  and  influence  are  very  great. 
The  income  is  large.' 

'  And  shall  we  go  there  ? '  she  said,  still  more 
aghast.  It  was  certainly  very  diff'erent  from  the 
home  and  the  life  of  which  she  had  dreamed — a 
home  in  poverty -haunted  districts  of  London, 
where,  blessing,  and  being  sanctified  by  such 
blessing,  life  would  become  a  holy  and  immortal 
thing. 

Of  poverty,  as  it  might  afi'ect  herself,  she  had 
absolutely  no  conception.  From  her  birth  every- 
thino;  that  was  desirable,  both  for  culture  and 
necessities,  had  been  hers,  as  it  seemed,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  She  regarded  poverty  somewhat  as  a 
French  princess  of  the  last  century,  who  was 
devote,  might  have  thought  of  some  quiet  and 
neglige  but  very  elegant  morning  dress,  suitable  to 
wear  in  retreat.  It  should  be  said  for  her  that, 
had   she  known  more  of  its  stern  reality,  her 
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decision,  I  believe,  would  have  been  much  the 
same. 

'  AVell,'  she  said  gently, — she  was  very  gentle 
with  him — '  if  you  wish  for  it,  I  hope  that  you 
will  get  it ;  but  it  is  not  what  I  thought.  What 
is  it  that  Canon  Liddon  said  about  being  strangled 
by  a  silken  thread  in  luxurious  drawing-rooms  ?' 

He  made  no  answer  to  this  home-thrust,  and 
they  went  on,  hand  in  hand  as  it  were,  through 
this  paradise  of  God's  creation  that  lay  around 
them  on  every  side. 

Mr.  Damerle  returned  to  London,  but  he  did 
not  go  alone.  The  Rector  and  Blanche  accom- 
panied him.  They  went  to  a  relative  of  Dr. 
Boteraux,  a  great  lady  in  Eaton  Square.  The 
London  season,  indeed,  had  long  been  over,  and  the 
Boterauxs  do  not  seem  to  have  partaken  of  such 
diversions  even  as  remained.  Damerle  carried 
them  off  every  morning  to  the  east  and  north  of 
London,  where  the  Rector  was  introduced  to 
scenes  with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  and  in 
which  he  was  not  seen  to  advantage.  In  the  life 
of  such  a  man  one  such  change  as  that  from  the 
common  room  of  St.  Nodimus  to  a  little  village 
in  North  Devon,  was  as  much  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  accomplished  with  any  approach 
to  success.     The  Boterauxs  did  not  stay  very 
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long  in  London,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  introduced  to,  or  even  knew  of, 
the  existence  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Poer. 

But  to  Blanche  Boteraux  these  few  days  were 
a  revelation  of  a  clearer  vision  and  insight,  and 
of  a  widened  experience  and  hope.  It  was  to 
her  young  life,  as  it  were,  a  raising  of  the  painted 
drop-scene,  so  that  the  drama  of  life  might  be 
revealed  in  all  its  acts  and  scenes.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  never  lived  before.  In  the 
variety  of  that  strange  life,  hitherto  only  dimly 
guessed  at,  which  crossed  her  path  in  those  few 
hours,  in  its  terrible  pathos,  in  its  humour,  in 
the  transient  flashes  of  sunlight  that  shone  across 
it,  she  seemed  to  see  the  inexhaustible  interests 
and  blessing  of  a  work  that  the  coming  years 
were  bringing  to  her ;  and  by  her  side — the 
herald  and  master  spirit  of  this  work — was  he  to 
whom  she  had  given  herself,  to  whom  she  had 
pledged  herself,  and  who  was  pledged  to  her. 
It  does  not  require  much  efibrt  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  realise,  at  least  in  some  degree,  what  a 
prospect  of  immortal  life  and  action  was  opening 
to  her  heart.  I  find  one  passage  in  her  diary, 
written  about  this  time,  which  seems  to  have 
been  amplified  from  Amiel.  Much  of  it  is  her 
own. 
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'  The  best  path  through  life  is  the  high  road, 
which  initiates  at  the  right  moment  into  all  ex- 
perience. The  high  road  is  where  common  life 
most  abounds, — most  of  the  suffering,  all  the 
interest  of  life,  is  there.  What  is  common  is  at 
once  most  safe,  most  honest,  and  most  wholesome. 
Cross  roads  may  tempt  us  by  their  loveliness,  by 
the  stillness  and  refinement  and  culture  of  their 
retired  recesses  and  walks,  but  the  temptation  is 
towards  self  and  self-seeking,  and  we  are  likely 
to  regret  the  choice.  It  is  only  where  a  common 
want  leads  to  a  common  end  that  the  faithful 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  race  is  found.' 


IX 


Not  very  long  after  their  return  from  London 
George  Falaise  turned  up  at  Clyston  St.  Fay  at 
the  end  of  the  Long  Vacation.  He  was  not  much 
altered.  When  a  boy  develops  as  early  as  he 
had  done,  a  term  or  two  at  college  does  not  make 
much  difference  in  him ;  but  he  was  older,  and 
he  seemed  to  act  under  certain  restraint,  which 
contrasted  unpleasantly  with  his  previous  boyish 
unembarrassment.  The  Eector  was  always  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  and  prophesied  great  things 
relating  to  his  degree.  It  did  not  seem  at  first 
very  clear  why  he  came,  for  there  was  no  shoot- 
ing, and  he  had  not  been  expected  so  soon  ;  but 
Blanche  was  afraid  that  she  divined  the  reason, 
and  it  soon  proved  that  she  was  right. 

They  were  sitting  one  afternoon  upon  the 
garden-seat,  outside  the  drawing-room  window, 
where  he  had  sat  on  that  morning  after  his  first 
arrival,  so  long  ago,  as  it  seemed,  now. 
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It  was  the  full  blaze  of  tlie  late  summer  now. 
Through  the  long  aftermath,  and  down  the  glades 
and  pathways  of  the  wood,  a  distinct  and  per- 
ceptible stillness,  that  might  be  felt,  pressed  itself 
upon  the  sense. 

It  was  this  moment  of  supreme  stillness  and 
colour  and  this  place,  propitious  to  him  in  the 
past,  which  George  Falaise  chose  in  which  to  say 
his  say. 

'  So,  I  suppose,  you  are  going  to  marry  this 
man,  Blanche,'  he  said. 

*  If  you  mean  Mr.  Damerle,'  she  said,  rather 
coldly,  '  I  believe  I  am.' 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  will  not  say  any  harm  of 
a  fellow,  but  you  will  make  a  great  mistake  if 
you  do.     You  had  much  better  marry  me.' 

'  But  I  can't,  George,'  she  said,  almost  laugh- 
ing ;  '  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Damerle.' 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  it's  a  shame — a  cruel  shame. 
You  are  the  only  girl  I  want.  I  am  premier- 
viscount  of  England — we  might  have  been  earls 
or  anything — and  there  arc  lots  of  money;  I 
suppose  there  are  any  number  of  girls  I  could 
have,  but  I  don't  want  them.  I  want  you.  I 
may  be  a  fool,  but  I  know  a  good  thing  when  I 
see  it.  I  know  a  good  woman  when  I  see  her, 
and  I  will  have  her  and  none  other ;  and  I  asked 
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you  first,'  lie  added,  in  a  deeply  injured  tone, 
almost  like  that  of  a  child  who  is  about  to  cry. 

'  You  make  a  great  mistake  when  you  speak 
like  that,'  she  said.  '  I  am  not  good.  It  would 
be  a  fatal  thing  for  you  to  marry  me.' 

He  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  silent,  apparently 
commanding  himself,  then  he  got  up  from  his 
seat. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  standing  before  her,  '  I  said  I 
would  not  say  anything  against  Damerle  to  you  ; 
that  wouldn't  be  fair.  I  hope  he  will  make  you 
as  good  a  husband  as  I  should  have  wished  to  do.' 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  and  in 
his  restraint  of  expression  that  struck  her.  She 
had  a  woman's  instinct,  clear  and  true  enough 
to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her  with  a  passion  w^hich 
she  had  not  felt  in  another,  and  his  self-command 
and  reserve  inspired  her  with  a  cordial  respect. 
She  showed  it  in  her  look  and  tone. 

'  Whoever  you  marry,  George,'  she  said,  '  will 
be  a  happy  girl.     You  will  soon  forget  me.' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  I  shan't ; '  and  he  sat  down 
by  her  side  again.  '  Do  you  know  how  we  got 
our  name  ?  We  are  called  Falaise  from  the 
beating  of  the  sea  upon  a  stony  beach.  The  first 
thing  that  I  remember  at  all,  and  the  only  thing 
that  I  remember  of  my  father,  was  his  telling 
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me  that.  I  was  a  very  little  boy — a  baby  indeed 
— and  they  came  to  me  one  day  and  told  me 
that  I  must  be  very  good  and  come  and  see  my 
father,  who  was  going  away  for  a  very  long  time. 
And  they  took  me  into  a  great  room,  where  he 
lay  in  a  bed,  and  my  mother  was  there.  And 
he  lay  very  still  and  looked  at  me  for  a  long 
time  with  his  hand  upon  my  arm ;  and  he  said, 
"  My  boy,  do  you  know  how  you  got  your  name  ? 
You  are  called  Falaise  from  the  beating  of  the 
sea  upon  the  stony  beach.  And  do  you  know 
what  your  motto  is  ? — '  Je  fais  fort  et  je  falaise'; 
and  it  means,  '  I  make  myself  strong,  and  I  per- 
sist.' "  Of  course  I  did  not  understand  what  he 
said,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  I  heard  the  w^ords, 
for  he  spoke  very  low,  but  I  remember  how  he 
looked  very  well ;  and  my  mother  wrote  it  down, 
and  I  have  it  in  a  locket — here.' 

She  was  deeply  moved.  She  looked  at  him 
with  still  kindlier  eyes. 

'  Whoever  you  marry,  George,'  she  said  again, 
'  will  be  a  happy  girl.' 

It  is  easy  to  say  these  things,  and  they  mean 
very  little  after  all. 


George  Falaise  did  not  stay  long  at  Clyston 
St.  Fay.     He  was  going  back  to  Oxford  at  once. 
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Damerle  wrote  in  one  of  his  weekly  letters  that 
he  had  missed  the  living  near  Hyde  Park.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  two  finally  selected  by  the 
trustees,  but  the  other  man  had  been  chosen. 
He  wrote  somewhat  bitterly  about  it.  He  had 
several  other  livings  ofi'ered  him,  but  they  were 
not  such  as  he  felt  inclined  to  accept.  He  re- 
gretted the  disappointment  the  more  because  it 
condemned  him  to  a  longer  delay  in  consummat- 
ing his  highest  hopes. 

So  the  months  drew  on — the  slow,  quiet, 
wearisome  months  at  Clyston  St.  Fay.  There 
are  long  hours  and  days  and  weeks  in  the 
country  in  summer  and  autumn,  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  lilies,  soft  with  the  flakes  of  scattered 
petal  and  blossom,  of  rose-leaves,  and  hydrangea 
flowers,  and  strewn  jessamine — a  fairy  carpet 
that  makes  the  garden -path  soft  beneath  the 
tread.  Life  mia;ht  seem  as  delicious  at  such 
moments  as  was  that  wasted  in  the  enchanted 
castles  and  gardens  of  romance,  but  it  does  not 
satisfy  the  young  enthusiastic  heart,  thirsting  for 
activity  in  beneficent  work.  During  these  long 
and  sultry  hours  almost  the  sole  incident  in 
Blanche  Boteraux's  life,  the  only  mental  and 
spiritual  sustenance  apart  from  some  of  her  books, 
was  the  weekly  letter  from  London.     I  have  said 

L 
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that  these  were  good  letters.  I  may  say  more  : 
I  may  say  that  no  girl  could  conceive  a  method 
of  life,  a  devotion  of  aim,  higher  than  these 
letters  revealed. 

The  summer  and  the  autumn  passed  away. 
Damerle  wrote  to  say  that  he  could  not  come 
down  to  Devonshire  for  Christmas,  but  that  he 
would  try  to  come  for  the  New  Year.  George 
Falaise  would  come  down  for  Christmas,  and 
stay  till  the  Lent  term  began.  A  very  good 
report  of  George  reached  the  Kector  from  his  old 
friends  at  St.  Nod's.  When  he  came  down  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  she  saw  him  in  the  drawing- 
room  as  she  came  in  before  dinner,  Blanche 
thought  that  he  was  changed — much  changed  in 
the  last  few  months.  He  seemed  older,  quieter. 
He  never  was  noisy ;  but  he  seemed  within  the 
last  few  months  to  have  lost  his  boyish  springi- 
ness, and  to  have  developed  an  air  of  lassitude 
and  of  extreme  distinction,  which  she  was  not 
sure  that  she  liked.  She  felt  what  might  seem 
an  inconsistent  interest  and  proprietorship  in  his 
well-doing  and  behaviour.  As  a  sister,  as  a 
mother  even,  if  he  would  have  had  it,  there  was 
no  perfection  of  sympathy  she  would  not  have 
given  him. 

The   room   was    dimly   lighted    by   a    shaded 
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lamp ;  candles  in  branched  sockets  about  the 
walls  would  be  lio-hted  after  dinner.  It  was 
necessary  to  study  economy  at  Clyston  St. 
Fay. 

'  Good  evening,'  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  as  she  came  in  ;  '  I  hope  you  have  had  a 
pleasant  journey.' 

As  she  came  up  softly  in  the  shaded  light 
over  the  worn  old  Turkey  carpet,  she  looked  to 
George  Falaise  like  an  angel  in  white  llama,  with 
pink  camellias  in  her  dress. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  for  a  second  or 
two,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

She  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  a  friendly,  even  affectionate 
gaze. 

'  You  look  older  than  you  did  in  the  summer, 
she  said. 

It  was  a  strange  contrast  from  that  first 
meeting  in  that  very  room,  just  over  two  years 
ago,  when  he  did  all  the  talking,  and  she  was 
disdainful  and  angry  at  the  sight  of  him.  Now 
he  seemed  to  be  tongue-tied  and  abashed,  and 
she,  serene  in  the  possession  of  so  glorious  a 
present  and  so  priceless  a  future,  was  able, 
without  effort  and  without  nervousness,  to  look 
down  upon  this  brilliant,  beautiful,  but,  she  felt 
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somehow,  unhappy  and  disappointed  boy — no, 
he  was  no  longer  a  boy — from  a  pinnacle  of  dis- 
interested pity  and  interest. 

Still  he  did  not  speak.  They  stood  looking 
into  the  fire  for  some  moments. 

At  last  he  drew  himself  up,  with  the  move- 
ment of  a  man  who  had  conquered,  with  no 
small  effort,  the  inclination  to  say  something 
else. 

'  Yes,  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  journey,  for 
I  was  thinking  all  the  way  that  I  should  see  Dr. 
Boteraux  and  you  again.' 

'  Have  you  been  quite  well  1 '  she  said,  looking 
at  him  full  in  the  eyes. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  effect  that  her 
look,  her  personality,  her  friendliness,  had  upon 
him ;  yet  he  did  not  falter  nor  vary  from  his 
set  purpose  at  all. 

'  Well  ? '  he  said,  with  something  of  his  old 
boyish  smile ;  '  oh  yes,  quite  well,  thank  you. 
Why?' 

'  You  look  changed — older,  somehow,'  she  said; 
and  she  too  this  time  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
stood  silently  looking  into  the  fire. 

At  this  moment,  fortunately,  who  knows  ?  the 
Doctor  came  into  the  room. 

'  Ah  1  my  dear  boy,'  he  said ;   '  delighted  to 
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you.     Well,   wliat  is  it   to   be  ?     First    in 


see 


"  greats  "  ? 


'  Oh  no,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  in  the 
first  at  all.' 


The  Friday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  the  New 
Year,  Damerle  came  down.  He  too  was  altered. 
He  seemed  more  excited  and  nervous.  He  talked 
incessantly — very  brilliantly,  no  doubt,  but  too 
much.  The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was 
more  marked  than  ever,  now  that  in  age  and  out- 
ward appearance  they  were  more  equal,  and  to  a 
disinterested  observer  the  change  was  altogether 
in  favour  of  George  Falaise.  He  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  merely  the  guest  of  the  Rector.  He 
addressed  himself  to  him  at  meals.  He  left  the 
talking  entirely  to  Damerle.  He  avoided  the 
society  both  of  him  and  of  Blanche.  The  Rector 
was  much  quieter  than  formerly.  He  too  seemed 
aged  and  tired. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year,  at  the  morn- 
ing service,  Damerle  preached.  It  was  without 
doubt  a  great  sermon,  and  it  made  a  considerable 
impression  even  on  the  fastidious  congregation 
of  Clyston  St.  Fay. 

'  The  dawn  had  broke  that  day  over  the  bare 
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brandies  of  the  apple  trees,  and  the  withered  oak 
woods,  full  of  hope  and  healing,  till  some  faint 
reflection  of  its  glory  had  reached  even  the  pallid 
western  sky,  and  the  dun  moor,  and  the  western 
sea — the  sea  of  expectance,  and  of  adventure, 
and  of  wealth.  But  another  day  had  dawned 
on  every  one  of  us — the  first  day  of  another 
movement  on  life's  dial — another  of  those  awful 
pausings  in  life's  struggle  which  are  given  us, 
in  mercy,  to  warn  us  as  we  pass. 

'  In  the  solemn  sunrise  of  another  year  every 
one  of  us  is  standing  at  gaze  on  the  waste  for- 
ward pathways  of  his  life.  A  year  we  call  it, 
and  prate  of  days  and  hours,  and  scientific  divi- 
sions, and  moments  of  time ;  but  in  truth  it  is  a 
year,  the  moments  of  which  are  men's  passionate 
and  wilful  actions,  and  each  chiming  of  a  passing 
hour,  to  which  perchance  we  pay  no  heed,  is  in 
truth  the  proclamation  of  doom  that  awaits  some 
one  unready  or  ungracious  at  life's  feast. 

'As  I  looked  upon  the  dawn  this  morning 
there  seemed  to  me  angelic  stairways  and  paths 
traced  upon  the  sky.  As  we  look  upon  the  sea 
are  there  not  mystic  pathways  traced  there  also  ? 
To  what  bourne  ?  to  what  haven  ?  will  these 
untried,  yet  beaten,  ways  lead  each  of  us? 
What  is   the   doom   that  will   await  us  in  the 
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coming  liours  ?  Is  there  in  any  of  us  the  heart 
of  unbelief  that  trembles  at  his  own  future — 
that  sees  before  him,  by  the  light  of  that,  as 
yet,  not  quite  extinguished  conscience,  some 
possibilities  that  make  him  cry,  "  Is  thy  servant 
a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?  that  he 
should  do  this  wickedness  and  live  ? "  Oh,  if 
there  be  any  one  here  present — eh  !  if  it  were 
the  preacher  himself,  who  sees  anything  before 
him  that  looks  like  this,  I  beg  of  him,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  by  the  love  that  has  followed 
him  from  a  child,  to  turn  whilst  there  is  yet 
time.' 

The  sermon  had  an  immense  effect.  Farmer 
Wray  of  the  Fen  Cannons  w^ent  so  far  as  seri- 
ously to  consider,  as  he  went  home,  whether  his 
neighbour  Lob  of  Filbeigh  was  actually  meditat- 
ing passing  off  another  broken-winded  gelding  at 
Barnstaple  Fair. 

They  were  rather  quiet  at  lunch  at  the 
rectory.  The  Rector  was  much  more  silent 
than  formerly,  and  none  of  the  others  seemed 
to  have  anything  to  say.  After  lunch,  the 
weather  being  very  mild  for  the  season,  the 
three  younger  people  strolled  out  on  to  the  grassy 
verge  between  the  deer  paddock  and  the  bay- 
window    of    the    drawing-room,    and    Damerle 
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accepted  a  cigar  that  George  Falaise  offered 
him. 

Blanche  was  standing  as  though  she  were 
looking  across  the  paddock,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  deer  were  feeding,  but  she  did  not 
see  them.  She  was  looking  into  a  beatific  sky 
beyond  a  waste  of  mystic  sea. 

Suddenly  Damerle  began  to  speak.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  subject  of  some  impelling 
power,  in  the  guidance  of  an  insight  greater 
than  his  own,  that  compelled  him  to  speak  in 
spite  of  himself,  to  excuse  and  to  defend  where, 
seemingly,  there  was  no  need. 

'  All  the  time  I  was  preaching  this  morning,' 
he  said,  '  I  had  a  sense  of  fate,  of  the  unalterable 
future  which  none  can  avoid.  There  are  times 
when  the  coils  of  circumstance  are  so  wound 
about  a  man,  and  his  own  personality  is  so  in 
accord  with  the  persuasive  drawing  of  these  coils, 
that  his  case  is  hopeless  and  foredoomed.  I  fancy 
that  I  was  preaching  to  myself,  and  not  to  you.' 

George  Falaise  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth. 
'  Is  there  not,'  he  said  slowly — he  always  spoke 
slowly  now — '  is  there  not  a  line  of  Tennyson's — 

' "  Man  is  man  and  master  of  liis  fate  "  ? ' 
'  And  there  is  jjrayer  to  God,'  said  Blanche. 
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* "  There  is  a  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

Which  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute," ' 

Damerle  said ;  '  the  hope  and  guard  of  his 
existence  is  taken  from  him,  for  the  very  form 
and  nature  of  his  being  is  undermined  and 
fractured  by  a  predetermined  fate.' 

'  Oh,  do  not  say  that ! '  she  said  ;  '  I  do  not 
like  it.     Let  us  walk  a  little  way.' 

He  threw  away  his  half- finished  cigar,  and 
placed  himself  by  her  side,  and  they  walked  up 
the  woodland  path  that  wound  round  the  paddock. 
George  Falaise  stood  looking  at  them  for  a 
moment  as  they  moved  up  the  path — but  only 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  turned  away  and  moved 
towards  the  seat  before  the  bay-window  of  the 
drawing-room — the  same  seat  on  which  he  had 
sat  that  first  morning  when  Blanche  had  come 
out  to  him.  There  he  sat  down  to  finish  his 
cigar. 

The  winter  sun,  setting  behind  the  oak  woods 
on  the  other  side  of  the  paddock,  cast  a  kind  of 
false  and  cold  halo  over  the  place  where  he  sat 
and  over  the  front  of  the  house.  He  felt  deserted 
and  neglected.  He  hated  this  man.  The  cold 
winter  sky,  clear  and  soft  and  delicate  though  it 
was,  out  of  the  cloud  tissues  of  which  happy  men 
might  weave  fairy- coloured  wreaths,  seemed  to 
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liim  dun  and  cliill.  The  stillness  was  so  profound 
that  the  deer,  leaving  their  fodder,  strayed  up 
towards  the  house  with  wistful,  pathetic  eyes  and 
questing  looks,  and  quiet  pausings  now  and 
then,  rather  lured  on  than  disturbed  by  his 
motionless  figure.  But,  in  the  chill  and  gloom 
of  desertion  and  disappointment,  in  response  to 
somethino;  within  himself,  he  seemed  to  hear  an 
answering  voice  assuring  him  that  the  words  of 
the  great  poet  he  had  quoted  were  indeed  no  idle 
words.     Nevertheless,  he  hated  this  man. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  perhaps  he 
had  sat  there.  The  rhythm  of  the  breeze  through 
the  surrounding  woods  soothed  him  as  did  the 
narcotic  influence  of  his  cigar,  when  the  setting 
sun,  just  sinking  behind  the  woods,  cast  a  sudden 
glow  of  dying  brilliancy  over  the  place,  and 
above,  over  his  head,  a  golden  haze  of  glory 
spread  itself,  beneath  the  rain-clouds  and  the 
deep  winter  sky.  He  looked  up  suddenly,  and 
they  were  coming  back.  He  rose,  threw  away 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  went  towards  them. 

Damerle  evidently  had  been  talking  well. 
Whatever  he  was  he  was  no  hypocrite.  What- 
ever he  felt,  for  the  moment,  he  really  felt.  The 
climate,  physical  and  mental,  of  Clyston  St.  Fay 
aff"ected  him,  with  an  intensity  which  it  would 
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not  have  exerted  upon  another  man,  less  easily 
affected  in  other  ways.  George  Falaise  even, 
who  felt  himself,  so  to  speak,  a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  everywhere  else ;  to  whom  this  silent 
village,  this  home  where  Blanche  lived,  was  the 
only  spot  upon  earth,  so  far  as  he  knew  the  earth, 
where  he  seemed  really  to  breathe — even  he  did 
not  feel  this  excited  revulsion  and  contrast  of 
feeling  and  of  enthusiasm.  Damerle  had  been 
speaking  of  high  and  sacred  things  and  of  the 
work  which  lay  before  them,  for  the  girl's  face 
was  flushed,  and  her  whole  being  and  nature 
seemed  instinct  with  a  strange  happiness  and 
beauty  which  was  not  of  earth.  Never  before, 
at  any  time,  and  most  surely  never  afterwards, 
did  George  Falaise  see  her  look  like  that, — the 
departing  flash  of  sunset  around  her,  the  set 
purpose  of  devotion,  the  glory  of  unselfish  love, 
the  beauty  which  God  gave  to  woman,  all  around 
her  for  a  moment  as  they  came  up  the  path. 

The  angry,  disappointed,  perturbed  spirit  left 
him  at  this  sight.  All  self-seeking,  all  self  even, 
was  lost  in  delight.  He  felt,  in  spite  of  himself, 
a  supreme  stillness  and  calm,  a  sense  of  result, 
of  something,  long  wished  for,  being  gained.  It 
is  a  great  mystery  why  such  things  are ;  but  to 
him,  to  whom  so  much  had  been  given,  had  been 
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added  also  the  priceless  gift  of  unselfish  love. 
To  what  issue  can  love  tend  but  to  the  happiness 
of  the  loved  ?  The  perfect  vision  that  awaits 
love  must  surely  be  this.  At  this  hapj)y  mo- 
ment, as  it  seems  to  me,  many  of  us  might  well 
envy  him ;  yet  at  that  moment,  the  one  thing 
in  the  wide  universe  that  was  denied  him  was 
the  one  thing  upon  which  his  heart  was  set. 

As  they  came  up  the  path  the  sunset  glow 
faded  from  the  sky  above,  and  what  a  moment 
before  had  been  a  glory  of  yellow  light  was  now 
gray  and  dark.     They  went  back  into  the  house. 

They  were  all  dispersed  soon  after  this. 
Damerle  went  back  to  London,  George  to  Oxford, 
Blanche  went  to  visit  a  clergyman's  family  whom 
she  knew  at  Bridgetown.  She  wanted  to  see  as 
much  as  she  could  of  church  life  in  towns,  but 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  stay  long  away  from 
her  father,  who  seemed  to  fail  and  age  so  much. 
When  she  came  back  to  Clyston  St.  Fay,  the 
place  seemed  very  quiet  and  dull.  Bridgetown 
is  not  a  gay  place,  nor  would  you  instinctively 
look  to  it  as  affording  a  lively  scene  of  action  in 
any  sphere  of  human  interest,  but  it  was  life  and 
activity  itself  compared  with  Clyston  St.  Fay. 
As  the  months  went  on — the  silent  uneventful 
life — broken  only  by  the  Sundays,  through   the 
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long  slow  course  of  wliich  Blanche  lived,  as  it 
were,  only  upon  the  beating  of  her  heart — 
Damerle  did  not  write  so  regularly  as  before, 
and  at  last  did  not  write  at  all.  Blanche  made 
every  allowance  for  him,  and  wrote  herself  far 
oftener  than  he  deserved ;  but  she  could  not 
keep  on  writing  when  no  answers  came,  when, 
morning  after  morning,  the  wished-for  letter  was 
not  there. 

George  Falaise  wrote  frequently,  always  to 
Dr.  Boteraux.  He  was  not  happy  about  his 
degree.  He  had  been  in  the  first  class  in  '  Mods.,' 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  he  should  be  in  the 
first  in  Uteris  Humanoribus.  However,  when 
the  lists  came  out,  there  it  was ;  quite  certainly 
'  Viscount  Falaise.'  The  Rector  was  very  pleased. 
'  Je  fais  fort  et  je  falaise,'  he  said. 

I  have  been  turning  over  these  old  lists  all 
the  evening,  trying  to  picture  to  myself  those 
old  days,  to  revive  once  again  those  old  efi'orts 
and  hopes.  What  realities  exist  somewhere,  or 
did  exist,  about  every  name !  What  expectations, 
what  fond  desires,  how  much  love  !  What  does 
it  matter  now  ?  I  had  almost  thought.  I  should 
have  been  wrong.  It  matters  very  much.  The 
place  of  every  name  has  a  meaning,  and  a  joy  or 
sting,  somewhere,  in  some  heart,  even  now. 


So  the  summer  aud  the  autumn  passed  away. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  gentry  of  Devon,  of  those 
of  them  at  least  who  live  within  possible  dis- 
tance, to  visit  Minsterley,  the  Cathedral  city,  on 
one  or  two  days  of  the  week.  It  is  a  survival  of 
that  delightful  time  when  the  county  town  was 
the  resort  of  the  people  of  the  county  during 
the  winter,  when  the  stately,  red-brick  houses, 
clustered  round  the  Cathedral  or  the  Castle,  were 
the  home  of  culture  and  refinement  during  the 
winter  months,  in  numberless  centres  of  county 
life  throughout  the  land.  In  the  faint  reflex  of 
this  custom  at  Minsterley  there  was  the  Club,  and 
there  was  shopping,  and  there  was  the  meeting 
of  each  other  in  the  street,  that  made  the  visit 
pleasant.  Dr.  Boteraux  was  frequently  there 
on  a  Thursday.  He  was  rarely  able  to  persuade 
his  daughter  to  accompany  him.  She  disliked 
the  crowded  High  Street,  the  gay  dresses  of  the 
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ladies,  the  shopping,  and  the  pleasant,  careless, 
not  very  intellectual  talk.  Even  the  subdued, 
restful  Minster  interior,  with  its  perfect  harmony 
of  soft  colour,  and  the  sweet  singing  of  its  choir — 
a  service  unsurpassed,  I  might  say  unequalled, 
in  England — did  not  seem  to  attract  her.  The 
pleasant  things  of  life,  even  when  sanctified, 
were  not  to  her  mind.  She  had  a  longino- 
or  thought  that  she  had,  for  the  unattractive 
and  distasteful — a  genius  for  martyrdom,  some 
would  have  called  it,  only  it  was  not  mar- 
tyrdom to  her.  I  have  thought  often  with  a 
delighted  admiration  how  completely  in  the 
after  time  she  mastered  this  tendency,  when 
she  felt  it  her  duty  so  to  do. 

That  Thursday  morning  at  breakfast  there 
was  still  no  letter.  The  letters  came  in  early  at 
Clyston  St.  Fay,  being  dropped  at  the  nearest 
station,  and  brought  over  by  a  boy  before  break- 
fast. The  Eector  was  lookino;  at  his  daughter 
now  and  again  anxiously  over  his  plate.  It  was 
not  the  first  morning  that  he  had  done  this. 

'  This  mullet  is  really  very  good,  my  dear,'  he 
said  at  last ;  '  I  wish  you  would  take  some.  It 
comes  from  Plymouth.  Binns  has  some  personal 
friend  there  who  gets  it  for  him.  Otherwise,  it 
all  goes  up  to  London.     It  is  a  singular  result 
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of  civilisation  that  no  fish  is  procurable  at  the 
seaside  nowadays.  I  am  told  that  Birmingham, 
the  very  centre  of  England,  is  the  best  supplied 
place  for  fish  in  the  country,  and  that  all  the 
fish  for  the  seaside  watering-places  is  sent  from 
Birmingham.  They  can't  get  fish  at  Aberystwith, 
say,  till  the  train  comes  in  from  Birmingham. 
Think  of  that ! ' 

Blanche  took  a  little  of  the  mullet  mechanic- 
ally, and  her  father  kept  prattling  on  with  a 
kind  of  despair  in  his  tone. 

'  I  suppose  you  won't  come  into  Minsterley 
to-day,  my  dear,'  he  said  ;  '  I  think  it  would  do 
you  good.' 

He  went  to  Minsterley  alone,  and  on  the  sunny 
afternoon  of  that  day  he  was  strolling  down  the 
High  Street,  looking  into  the  old-book  shops, 
and  exchanging  a  passing  word,  now  with  a 
beautifully-dressed  lady,  now  with  a  genial  but 
dignified  west  country  squire.  Somewhere  about 
the  Guildhall  he  came  upon  a  clergyman  whom 
he  only  slightly  knew,  who,  somewhat  to  Dr. 
Boteraux's  surprise,  instead  of  merely  bowing 
and  passing  on,  stopped  and  shook  hands.  Then 
he  turned  and  seemed  inclined  to  walk  with  the 
Rector.  He  made  some  passing  remarks  upon 
the  weather  and  upon  the   last  apple  crop,  re- 
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marked  that  he  had  been  to  London  ;  but  still 
he  did  not  go  away.  He  was  so  evidently  em- 
barrassed that  the  Rector  felt  bound  to  help  him. 

'  I  never  can  get  to  London/  he  said ;  '  not 
that  I  want  to  2:0,' 

'  Dr.  Boteraux,'  said  the  other,  making  a  de- 
sperate rush  at  something  which  he  hesitated, 
and  yet  wished,  to  say, — '  Dr.  Boteraux,  I  heard 
something,  when  in  London,  that  surprised  me 
very  much,  and  which  I  can  hardly  believe, 
though  I  heard  it  from  a  most  trustworthy  source. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you  or  not  ; 
but  meeting  you  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly — 
for  I  am  very  seldom  in  Minsterley — something 
comes  into  my  mind  that  urges  me  to  tell  it  to 
you,  although  I  hesitate  very  much.  It  is  no 
secret,  I  believe,  that  your  daughter  is  engaged 
to  Paul  Damerle,  the  great  preacher.  Now  I 
heard  more  than  once  in  London,  and  it  was 
there  spoken  of  as  certain,  that  he  is  going  to 
marry  —  it  was  told  me  very  soon  —  another 
woman,  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune.  Forgive  me 
if  I  have  done  wrong  in  speaking  to  you.' 

Dr.  Boteraux  was  a  man  of  nerve,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school;  he  succeeded  in 
suppressing  any  outward  sign  of  emotion  ;  but  it 
was  by  an  effort  that  cost  him  very  dear.     He 
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was  old,  and  the  last  few  months  had  broken 
and  aged  him  very  much.  Had  he  received 
the  information  anywhere  but  on  the  public 
street,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  broken 
down. 

'  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir/  he  said  slowly, 
and  with  very  apparent  effort,  '  for  not  keeping 
back  this  distressing  news  from  me.  It  distresses 
me  very  much,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  it  comes  upon  me  altogether  unprepared. 
I  thank  you  very  much.' 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  some  anxiety ; 
but  it  was  so  evident  that  he  wished  to  be  left 
alone  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
leave  him. 

'  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  Dr.  Boteraux,'  he  said 
feebly  ;  '  but  1  fear  that  it  is.  I  cannot  say,'  he 
added,  with  a  desperate  attempt  at  concluding 
the  interview  with  some  appearance  of  cheerful- 
ness,— '  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  so  much  admira- 
tion for  great  preachers  as  some  have  ;  probably 
because  I  am  not  one  myself.     Good-bye.' 

'Good-bye,  and  thank  you.' 

Dr.  Boteraux  turned  round  the  moment  that 
the  other  had  moved  off,  and  slowly  made  his  way 
through  the  crowded  street,  without  speaking  or 
seeing  any  one  until  he  reached  the  station.     He 
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had  to  wait  some  time  for  liis  train.  He  went 
into  tlie  refreshment  room  and  had  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  then  he  sat  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  waiting-room 
until  the  train  came  up. 

'  I  am  a  dead  man,'  he  said  to  himself  over 
and  over  again.  '  I  shall  never  get  over  this. 
Blanche  !  Blanche  ! ' 

All  the  way  home  to  the  roadside  station, 
some  three  miles  from  Clyston  St.  Fay,  he  was 
wondering  what  he  must  do :  whether  he  must 
tell  his  daughter  or  not  ?  Fortunately,  there  was 
no  one  in  the  carriao;e  whom  he  knew.  The 
train  was  an  earlier  one  than  that  mostly  used 
by  the  gentry  of  his  part  of  the  county.  His 
carriage  met  him  at  the  station,  but  before  he 
entered  it  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
could  not  tell  her,  at  any  rate  not  that  night. 
It  would  be  better  to  wait  for  confirmation. 
But  he  could  not  conceal  from  his  daughter 
that  he  was  tired. 

'  It  is  too  much  for  you  going  to  Minsterley 
in  the  day,  father,'  she  said ;  '  I  am  afraid  that 
you  will  have  to  give  it  up.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  shall,  my  dear.' 

But  at  dinner  he  recovered  himself  a  little, 
and   exerted   himself  gallantly  to    talk   and  to 
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entertain  bis  daughter.  He  told  her  everything 
tliat  he  could  remember  of  what  the  ladies  had 
said  to  him,  of  the  appearance  of  the  shops,  of  an 
old  book  that  had  attracted  him,  of  the  lectures 
that  were  announced,  of  the  gossip  about  the 
vacant  canonry.  She  was  struck  with  his  gentle 
and  benio^n  manner — his  more  than  usual  kindli- 
ness.  Her  heart  was  drawn  to  her  father  more 
than  it  had  ever  been ;  she  seemed  to  see  in  him 
something  which  she  had  never  seen  before.  It 
was  his  habit  to  retire  to  his  study  immediately 
after  dinner,  and  to  come  into  the  drawing-room 
afterwards  for  a  cup  of  tea,  but  he  did  not 
leave  his  daughter  that  night.  He  stayed  in 
the  drawing-room  with  her  till  tea  was  brought 
in,  talking  pleasantly  to  the  end ;  then  he  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  plea  of  fatigue  and  went 
to  bed.  Whether  he  slept  at  all  tliat  night  I 
cannot  say. 

How  he  passed  the  next  two  or  three  days  he 
probably  could  hardly  have  told  ;  but  he  had  not 
long  to  wait.  He  wrote  more  than  one  letter 
to  friends  in  London,  but  he  tore  them  up.  It 
seemed  like  inviting  the  lightning  to  strike  his 
home.  Whether  he  acted  wisely  or  not  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide.  Probably  it  did  not  matter 
very  much  what  he  did.     The  end  was  near. 
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One  morning,  a  little  less  than  a  week  after 
liis  visit  to  Minster] ey,  the  Doctor  was  up  early 
— he  could  not  sleep  much  in  those  days — the 
sweet  summer  air  lured  him  into  the  garden. 
The  fresh  summer  breeze  sweeping  over  the  wide 
woods  and  earth  and  sky  cheered  and  invigorated 
the  old  man.  He  lingered,  as  if  moved  by  some 
strange  instinct,  by  some  intimation  that  these 
peaceful  moments  were  the  last  he  would  enjoy. 
After  a  time  he  went  back  into  the  house  ;  there, 
on  the  white  cloth  of  the  breakfast -table,  lay  a 
letter — the  long  wished-for  letter  there  at  last. 

He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  window,  by 
which  he  had  entered  the  room,  looking  at  this 
letter.  '  Should  he  burn  it '?  there  was  yet  time.' 
There  was  a  small,  comfortable  fire  upon  the 
hearth,  for  the  rooms  were  apt  to  feel  chilly  in 
the  mornings.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  the  in- 
evitable fate  might  be  delayed — the  irresistible 
grappled  with,  perhaps,  who  knows  ?  slain.  But 
the  boy  knew  that  he  had  brought  the  letter  ;  the 
servants  had  seen  it ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  felt 
that  the  blow  that  had  been  struck  must  fall 
some  time,  however  fond  love  might  throw  itself 
fruitlessly  in  the  way.  He  hesitated,  and  after 
some  minutes  his  daughter  came  into  the  room. 

Poor  old  man  !    In  this  commonplace  country 
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dining-room,  with  the  old  portraits  of  his  mother 
as  a  young  bride,  and  of  his  father  in  a  yeo- 
manry dress,  very  stiff  about  the  neck,  and  the 
worn  hearthrug  upon  which  he  stood,  and  the 
white  tablecloth,  and  the  letter,  and  this  striking- 
looking  girl  coming  in  in  her  simple  morning 
dress,  fresh  with  the  freshness  of  the  dawn,  there 
is  something,  incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  that 
recalls  to  me  the  old  classic  stage,  and  those 
terrors  and  sufferings  that  were  borne  alike  by 
the  father  and  the  child.  He  saw  the  speaking 
light  that  came  into  her  eyes,  he  saw  the  flush 
of  long-deferred  delight  upon  her  face,  as  she 
saw  the  letter  upon  the  white  cloth.  Poor  old 
man  ! 

She  took  up  the  letter,  opened  it  and  began 
to  read.  For  a  second  or  two  her  face  kept 
the  look  of  delight  and  hope,  then  it  suddenly 
paled,  and  the  whole  figure  shrank  and  faded, 
so  to  speak,  into  something  strange  to  the 
sight,  and  she  turned  to  her  father,  as  she 
had  never  turned  before,  with  a  kind  of  grop- 
ing, blind  helplessness  which  was  beyond  all 
strength  of  endurance  for  a  man  to  be  com- 
pelled to  see. 

'I — don't  understand  this  —  father — what 
does  it  mean  ? ' 
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And  she  held  the  letter  out  for  him  to  read. 

It  Avas  a  poor  letter.  The  greatest  genius 
upon  earth  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
write  a  o-ood  letter  so  as  to  tell  what  Damerle 
had  to  tell,  and  Damerle  was  not,  by  any 
means,  the  greatest  genius  upon  earth.  It 
said  that  the  writer  had,  after  very  great  dis- 
tress of  mind,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  useless  and  wrong,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  to 
encourage  her,  any  longer,  to  unite  her  fate 
to  his.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  living  of  sufficient  amount  to  enable  him, 
not  only  to  maintain  a  wife  so  as  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  do,  but  also,  what  was  perhaps 
even  more  important,  to  carry  on  and  to  pro- 
mote the  work  that  was  so  dear  to  both  of 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had,  most 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  after  very  earnest 
consideration,  decided  that  it  would  be  for  the 
happiness  of  both  that  their  engagement  should 
be  at  an  end.  Though  it  was  an  unspeakably 
painful  thing  to  have  to  do,  it  might  be  as 
well,  the  letter  said,  honestly  to  confess  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  forming  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  a  Christian  lady  of  rank. 

It  may  seem  to   some  inconceivable   that   a 
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man  sliould  write  such  words  as  these  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  you  have 
committed  an  action  of  unspeakable  meanness 
there  is  not  much  choice  of  language  left  to 
you.  It  is  probably  the  best  way,  if  there 
can  be  a  better  or  a  worse  in  such  a  case, 
to  state  the  shameful  fact  in  the  baldest  way. 
When  the  deed  is  once  committed  the  rest 
signifies  but  little.  Damerle  was  clever  enough 
to  feel  this,  and  he  probably  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  Blanche's  affection  had 
been  given  more  to  his  personality  than  to  his 
person,  and  that,  when  thd  idol  was  shattered, 
she  would  soon  cease  to  think  of  the  dis- 
credited shrine.  There  was  a  certain  tone  in 
his  letter,  even,  which  seemed  to  show  that 
he  pitied  himself,  as  the  most  injured  I3arty, 
in  having  such  a  very  unpleasant  duty  put  upon 
him.  The  power  of  the  human  heart  in  the  direc- 
tion of  self-deception  is  practically  unlimited. 

Dr.  Boteraux  took  the  letter  into  his  shaking 
hand  and  made  a  feint  of  readinfi^  it,  but  he  did 
not  see  a  word. 

'  I  do  not  understand  it,  father ;  what  does  it 
mean  ? ' 

He  made  a  little  speech  which  he  had  conned 
over  continually  during  the  last  three  days. 
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'  It  means,  my  dear,  that  you  have  now  no 
one  to  love  but  me.' 

She  looked  at  him  again  with  that  terrible 
look,  which  was  so  insupportable  to  bear — a 
vague,  purposeless,  inconsequent  look. 

'  I  do  not  understand.      What  does  it  mean  ? ' 

Then  she  almost  snatched  the  letter  from 
his  hand,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  with 
it  still  in  her  hand,  she  went  out  through  the 
open  window,  crossed  the  grass,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  seat  outside  the  bay-window  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  others  had  sat  before. 
The  Rector  followed  her  to  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  stood  for  a  moment  and  watched. 
She  read  the  letter  all  through  steadily  once, 
then  she  turned  it  over  and  began  again — this 
she  did  three  or  four  times.  It  became  too 
terrible  to  be  borne.  He  went  out  upon  the 
grass. 

She  looked  up  as  he  came  near  and  held  out 
the  letter. 

'  What  does  it  mean  1 '  she  said  again.  '  I 
don't  understand  it.     What  does  it  mean  ? ' 

And  in  her  look,  and  in  her  gesture,  there 
was  still  that  inconsequent,  meaningless,  almost 
imbecile  gaze. 

He   sat   down    on   the  seat  beside  her,   and 
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put  bis  arm  round  licr.  He  spoke  as  in  a 
kind  of  dream,  so  entirely  did  the  words  seem 
to  be  put  into  liis  mouth. 

'  It  means,  my  dear,  that  there  is  notbing 
in  the  world  except  Love,  It  means  that 
everything  that  is  not  Love  is  but  the  shadow 
and  the  negation  of  what  is.  Love  is  all ;  that 
is  what  it  means  ; '  and  he  held  her  fast  in 
his  grasp. 

The  superb  paradox  and  hyperbole  seemed  to 
force  itself  through  her  stunned  sense.  Some 
kind  of  light  and  comprehension  came  into 
her  dazed  and  blank  eyes.  She  rested  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder. 

Had  he  followed  his  first  instinct  and  burnt 
this  terrible  letter,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  much  the  same.  There  were  no  prayers 
that  morning  at  Clyston  St.  Fay  Rectory,  there 
was  no  breakfast  eaten  ;  but  even  before  that 
morning  that  letter  had  been  foreseen ;  almost 
before  the  Rector  had  heard  the  tidino^s  in 
Minsterley,  everything  that  had  happejied — 
that  Damerle  had  married,  or  was  about  to 
marry,  a  Lady  Elizabeth  Poer — had  been  known 
throughout  the  whole  country-side. 

By  lunch-time  things  had,  to  outward  seem- 
ing, resumed  their  wonted  course.     '  Luncheon, 
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sir,'  said  Mr.  Binns,  in  a  perfectly  unaltered 
voice,  opening  the  door  of  the  study  where 
the  Kector  sat.  Hearts  must  be  broken,  but 
the  life  of  the  world  must  go  on.  The  milk- 
man will  still  come,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
it  is  as  well  that  he  should. 

Two  days,  each  of  twenty-four  slowly  drag- 
ging sleepless  hours,  passed  away,  and  it  was 
Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month. 

There  was  always  a  communion  at  Clyston 
St.  Fay  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month. 
There  were  not  many  communicants,  as  a  rule, 
but  there  was  a  solemn  hush  and  stillness  in  the 
air,  and  over  the  whole  parish,  at  that  particular 
moment,  as  though  something  mysterious  and 
beyond  the  common  was  taking  place.  This  was 
especially  the  case  on  fine  summer  Sundays,  after 
the  first  service  was  over  when,  on  ordinary  days, 
boys  and  young  men  lingered  about  the  church- 
yard and  the  village  road.  On  these  first  Sun- 
days of  the  month  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  At 
such  times  there  was  a  stillness  and  pause,  during 
which  Nature  herself  seemed  to  hold  her  breath, 
and  the  yew  trees,  and  the  apple  orchards,  and 
the  rows  of  stately  elms,  lay  passive  and  silent  in 
the  sunlight  glow,  and  seemed  to  own  and  to 
proclaim  a  Presence,  which  was  of  earth  and  yet 
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divine,  to  await  the  tread  of  the  feet  of  heavenly 
messengers,  the  rustle  of  angelic  wings,  the  gift 
of  heavenly  food  that  nourishes  all  conditions 
and  ranks  alike. 

There  was  a  larger  congregation  than  was 
usually  the  case  on  this  particular  Sunday,  many 
people  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  coming  in. 

The  Rector  preached  a  well-known  sermon. 
'The  Unrelenting  Steward,  or  the  Forgiveness 
of  Wrongs/ 

It  was  a  favourite  sermon,  but  not  of  equal 
popularity  with  'The  Ungrateful  Son.'  It  was 
listened  to,  to-day,  with  an  unusual  relish.  A 
sense  of  personal  interest,  of  something  real  and 
vital,  that  entered  into  the  life  of  each  and  every 
one,  seemed  to  pervade  the  church.  The  well- 
remembered,  sonorous  sentence  that  concluded 
the  sermon  was  uttered,  and  the  cono-resation 
waited  for  the  ascription,  that  they  might  rise  in 
their  seats,  but  it  did  not  come.  There  was  a 
pause,  during  which  the  Rector  seemed  bracing 
himself  to  an  unusual  effort,  then  he  went  on 
again,  speaking  now  without  note  or  book. 

'  I  have  not  done.  There  is  something  more 
which  I  have  to  say.  An  event  has  occurred 
here,  where  so  few  events  occur,  which  is  by  this 
time  known  to  you  all.' 
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It  would  take  a  very  great  preacher — I  doubt 
whether  there  is  one  now  living  in  England  who, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  calling,  could  do  it 
— to  produce  such  a  hush  as  followed  upon  these 
words. 

The  Rector  went  on,  it  is  possible  somewhat 
incoherently — 

'  A  stunning  blow,  dealt  at  that  part  where 
I  am  most  vulnerable,  of  which  you  are  all 
thinking,  has  caused  in  your  hearts,  always 
so  kindly  affectioned  to  me  and  mine,  indigna- 
tion and  grief.  From  the  depth  of  my  heart, 
the  heart  of  a  stricken  man,  I  thank  you  for  this 
last  token  of  your  afiection  and  regard.  But  I 
have  preached  to  you  now  for  a  lengthened  time — 
long,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  short  space  given 
us  to  work  in  here — of  many  high  and  difficult 
things,  I  have  enforced,  as  was  my  duty,  many 
duties  upon  you  ;  woe  be  to  me  if,  when  my  turn 
comes,  I  do  not,  at  least,  recognise  my  share  in 
the  obligation — if  I  do  not,  at  least,  make  an 
effort  to  practise  what  I  have  preached.  In 
this  solemn  asseveration,  therefore,  before  God 
and  before  you  all,  I  purge  my  conscience  of  all 
bitterness  and  offence  against  any  man,  however 
deeply  he  may  have  injured  me ;  and  I  go  to 
that  Holy  Table,  and  I  hope  many  of  us  will  go 
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to- flay,  in  perfect  charity  and  forgiveness,  re- 
membering what  black  and  deep  offences  God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven  me.' 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Rector  on  Com- 
munion morning,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  to 
move  up  very  slowly  towards  the  Communion 
Table,  that  he  might  give  the  principal  part  of 
the  congregation  who  wished  to  leave  time  to 
do  so.  He  did  so  now,  but  he  need  not  have 
delayed  ;  no  one  stirred. 

The  English  peasant  is  slow,  but  there  are 
moments,  and  those  of  not  such  infrequent 
occurrence  as  some  may  be  disposed  to  think, 
in  which  he  rises  to  an  instinctive  sympathy, 
in  which  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  be  beaten 
by  any  race  or  people  upon  earth. 

Such  a  moment  occurred  now.  '  And  I  hope 
many  of  us  will  go  to-day,' — these  words  decided 
the  action  of  the  people  of  Clyston  St.  Fay. 
Mrs.  Churchwarden  AVikc,  acting  upon  some 
impulse  which  she  never  explained,  even  to 
her  most  intimate  friends,  put  her  hand  upon 
her  children  to  keep  them  in  their  places, 
and  this  intimation  was  instinctively  followed 
tliroughout  the  whole  church.  No  one  stirred. 
The  children — their  young  eyes  alight  with  gazing 
upon  mysteries  of  which  they  had   only  heard 
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before  —  sat  still  in  tlieir  places,  their  hands 
clasped  before  them.  Many  herdsmen  and  farm- 
boys,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water — 
the  Gibeonites  of  Nature's  tyranny — who  never 
would  have  thought  of  approaching  that  awful 
table,  on  this  day,  struck  and  overpowered  by 
the  pervading  feeling,  remained  at  gaze. 

Mr.  Churchwarden  Wike,  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  somewhat  dim  about  the  eyes,  rose 
in  his  seat,  and,  in  company  with  his  fellow- 
warden,  proceeded  to  collect  the  alms  in  two 
large  silver  basins,  marked  '  J.  Y.  (John  Yarde), 
Rector,  1689.' 

It  was  usually  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
occupied  a  very  short  time,  but  to-day  it  taxed 
the  efforts  of  the  wardens  considerably,  and  a 
very  remarkable  collection  of  coins,  to  the 
curious  in  such  matters,  was  that  presented  to 
the  Rector  at  the  altar  that  day. 

The  Rector  read  the  prayer  for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Church  Militant  here  on  earth, 
the  exhortation  to  those  minded  to  come  to  the 
Holy  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  the  comfortable  words  addressed 
to  such,  and  that  marvellous  prayer,  the 
supremest  effort  of  divine  genius,  that  con- 
ceives  and   hopes   that   the  sinful  and  leprous 
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fiesli  is  made  clean  by  the  divine  food ;  and 
then,  after  the  prayer  of  consecration  and  his 
own  communicating,  he  made  a  pause. 

It  may  strike  many,  doubtless,  in  these  days, 
with  astonishment  and  even  disgust,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  no  one  would  have 
dreamt  of  communicating  at  Clyston  St.  Fay 
before  the  Rector's  daughter  had  gone  up. 

Blanche  rose  in  her  seat.  Perfectly  pale,  liut 
without  the  slightest  apparent  effort  or  tremor, 
she  passed  up  the  old  chancel,  between  the 
foliated  scrolls  of  the  memorials  of  dead  rectors 
upon  the  walls,  and  knelt  before  her  father  in 
the  angle  of  the  rails.  There  never  has  been 
such  a  Communion  at  Clyston  St.  Fay  either 
before  or  since. 

Luncheon  at  the  Eectory  on  Sundays  was 
never  a  long  meal,  but  on  that  day  it  was 
very  short  and  quiet.  The  Eector  went 
into  his  study  immediately  afterwards.  He 
had  hardly  dared  to  speak  to  his  daughter. 
There  was  somethinoj  in  her  look  that  fria'htened 
him. 

He  had  not  been  in  his  study  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  looking  over  his  sermon  for 
the  afternoon,  when  a  gentle  tap  sounded  on  the 
door,   and   his    daughter   came   in.       She   came 
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straight  to  her  father,  knelt  down  before  him, 
and  bowed  her  face  upon  his  knees. 

'  Father,'  she  said,  without  sobbing, — '  father, 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  wicked  girl  I  have 
been.  It  is  I  who  have  done  it  all.  I  have 
ruined  Mr.  Damerle.  He  is  ruined  for  life,  and 
I  have  done  it — I,  and  none  else.  I  did  not 
know — oh,  I  did  not  know  it ! — but  I  see  it  now. 
What  I  thought  was  so  good  in  me  was  the 
worst  that  any  girl  could  have  been.  I  despised 
every  one  ;  I  despised  George  Falaise.  I  thought 
no  one  good  enough.  Oh,  father  !  I  must  say  it 
— I  despised  you.' 

He  stroked  her  hair  with  his  hand,  so  kindly 
and  fondly  that  she  began  to  sob. 

'  Then  I  saw  him.  I  thought  I  loved  him — 
I  do  love  him  now — but  it  was  myself  that  I 
loved  first.  I  loved  him  because  I  thous^ht  that 
he  was  like  me :  because  he  and  I  alone  were 
good.  I  lured  him  on.  He  is  ruined  for  life — 
body  and  soul — he  is  ruined  for  life — he  who 
was  so  great  and  good,  and  it  is  I  who  have 
done  it.  Father,  forgive  me !  God  can  never 
forgive  ! ' 

•     He  stroked  her  head  fondly  and  silently  for  a 
minute  before  he  spoke. 

'  My  dear,  my  dear,'  he  said,  '  it  is  a  great 

N 
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blow,  and  it  lias  unnerved  you  ;  you  do  not 
know  what  you  say — God  can  never  forgive! 
and  yet  }'ou  can  say,  Father,  forgive  me.  You 
cannot  tell — you  are  too  young  to  know — what 
has  occurred.  You  judge  yourself  all  too  harshly. 
You  say  "  you  lured  him  on.'"'  There  is  nothing 
else  wanted  but  this  to  show  that  you  are  un- 
nerved, and  do  not  know  what  you  say.  That 
you  despised  George  Falaise  is  a  pity,  for  he  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  will  prove  himself  such  before 
the  end.  That  you  despised  me — though  not 
dutiful  conduct  for  a  daughter — I  can  better 
understand.  May  God  forgive  me  that  I  have 
not  been  a  better  father  and  a  better  man.' 

She  v/as  sobbing  now  passionately  upon  his 
knees. 

He  w^as  frightened  at  her  excitement  and  her 
distress. 

'My  dear,  my  dear,'  he  said,  'you  are  quite 
unnerved.  Command  yourself;  I  have  some- 
thing which  I  wish  particularly  to  say.' 

It  would  have  been  worth  a  good  deal,  as 
some  men  count  worth,  to  have  seen  how  she 
collected  herself  at  these  words,  how  she  looked 
up  into  his  face. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not  know  what  may 
happen   to   me.     Life  is   very  uncertain.     You 
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have  told  me  that  George  Falaise  has  spoken  to 
you.  He  will  come  back.  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  anything  upon  you,  but  I  wish  to  say — life 
being  so  uncertain — that  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  you  united  to  George  Falaise. 
Now  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me.  I  am  looking 
over  my  sermon  on  "  The  Misused  Talent."  I 
have  chosen  it  because  it  is  very  short. 

Blanche  went  down  alone  and  sat  in  her  seat 
in  the  rectory  pew.  She  never  forgot  that  after- 
noon service. 

The  excitement  of  the  morning  had  been  ex- 
hausting, and  there  were  very  few  people  at 
church.  Afterwards  she  used  to  recall  it  all — 
the  sultry  summer  atmosphere,  the  rococo  classic 
tablets  on  the  walls,  the  sonorous  rounded  sen- 
tences of  the  sermon,  Mr.  Wike  loyally  asleep 
in  the  churchwarden's  pew.  How  often  she 
remembered  it  all ! 

She  came  up  alone  as  was  her  wont.  Mr. 
Churchwarden  Wike  accompanied  the  Eector  up 
some  minutes  afterwards.  He  colloquied  with 
Mr.  Binns  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  porch. 

'T'  Rector  seems  dazed  like,'  he  said.  He 
suggested  that  Mr.  Binns  might  'keep  an  eye 
upon  him.'     Mr.  Binns  promised  that  he  would. 

When  the  Hector  came  in  to  dinner  he  seemed 
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to  have  rallied  a  little,  and  all  tlirougli  the  meal 
he  evidently  exerted  himself  to  converse  with  his 
daucjhter.  He  told  her  one  or  two  old-world 
stories  of  people  whom  he  had  known  in  his 
youth,  which  she  had  never  heard  before.  He 
enjoined  Binns  to  remind  him  of  some  poor 
people  he  had  to  visit  in  the  morning. 

He  left  the  room  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over. 
When  the  gong  sounded  for  tea  he  did  not 
appear.  After  some  little  while  his  daughter 
went  into  the  study.  Her  father  seemed  asleep 
in  his  chair ;  but  what  struck  her  with  alarm  was 
the  sight  of  a  book  in  white  vellum  lying,  the 
leaves  crumpled  up,  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  She 
knew  it  to  be  the  Aldine  Aristoi^hanes  of  1498. 
However  suddenly  her  father  might  have  fallen 
asleep  he  would  have  cared  for  the  safety  of  this 
prized  book.  She  knelt  down  beside  him  and 
took  his  hand.  He  was  perfectly  cold.  The 
Reverend  Henry  Trethellan  Boteraux,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  Master  of  Arts,  for  twenty-seven 
years  fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  Nodimus  College, 
Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Clyston  St.  Fay,  Devon- 
shire, was  dead. 


XI 


There  was  a  funeral  at  Clyston  St.  Fay,  and 
another  foliated  monument  in  the  chancel,  and 
there  were  executors,  and  there  was  a  will ;  all 
those  terrible  things,  in  short,  that  uproot  the 
young  life  and  crush  the  young  heart. 

When  all  this  was  over,  it  was  said  that  there 
would  be  some  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  for 
Blanche  Boteraux,  and  this  was  all.  She  went 
on  a  visit  to  her  kind  friends, — the  clergyman's 
family  at  Bridgetown — not  from  her  own  choice, 
for  she  would  have  wished  to  have  gone  no- 
whither,  but  because  there  was  nowhere  else  for 
her  to  go.  If  the  cynic  and  the  pessimist  wish 
to  find  any  comfort  in  the  contemplation  of 
human  existence,  which  I  do  not  suppose  that 
they  do,  they  might  possibly  find  it  in  this 
thought,  that  in  the  story  of  the  bereaved  and 
the  forsaken,  in  the  saddest  hours,  such  unpre- 
tentious and  unfailing  friends  are  found,  of  that 
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sort  with  which  the  workl  is  scattered  over  here 
and  there,  and  which  is  the  saving  and  the  salt 
of  it. 

George  Falaise  was  still  at  Oxford  after  the 
lists  were  out  and  term  was  ended.  He  shrank 
from  leaving  Oxford.  It  was  the  most  perfect 
shelter,  he  felt,  that  he  should  find  anywhere. 
He  was,  as  he  had  been  all  his  life,  a  lonely  boy. 
He  was  premier-viscount  of  England,  the  lord  of 
thousands  of  acres,  which,  whether  they  brought 
in  any  rent  or  not,  was  of  no  consequence  to 
him,  with  coupons  and  consols  and  bank  stock 
and  every  form  of  safe  investment  which  the 
most  conscientious  and  wealthy  of  trustees  could 
contrive,  but  without  father  or  mother,  or 
brothers  or  sisters ;  practically  without  a  home. 
He  had  no  immediate  relations.  His  father  had 
been  an  only  child.  His  mother  had  had  one 
brother  who  died  unmarried,  killed  in  India. 
The  nearest  kin  of  his  own  age  were  distant 
cousins.  He  might  certainly  be  said  to  be  lonely, 
to  have  been  lonely  all  his  short  life,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  had  influenced  his  beino: 
very  much.  He  had  few  of  the  tastes  of  other 
men.  He  was  the  greatest  2^<^Tii  of  the  day.  If 
he  went  to  a  dance,  the  mothers  and  chaperons 
were  visibly  and  palpably  manoeuvring,  with  no 
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pretence  of  concealment,  to  secure  an  introduc- 
tion for  their  daughters  and  debutantes — exquisite 
dancers  many  of  these  bewitching  girls.  If  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  country  house,  per- 
haps from  a  relation,  there  were  girls — girls  with 
innocent  beseeching  eyes — waylaying  him  in  the 
early  summer  mornings  before  breakfast,  when 
he  went  out  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  He  had  not 
taken  to  drink,  from  some  personal  idiosyncrasy 
he  disliked  the  turf ;  he  shot,  but  more  as  a 
matter  of  duty  than  as  deriving  much  pleasure 
from  the  pursuit.  If  there  is  nothing  which  you 
cannot  have,  you  are  apt  to  care  for  nothing. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances  had  made 
him  older  than  his  years  would  imply,  and  had 
produced  a  lassitude  and  reserve  unusual  in  so 
young  a  man.  On  one  thing  he  had  set  his 
heart,  and  that  thing  was  denied  him.  Every- 
thing beside  was  at  his  feet,  even  the  Oxford 
first-class,  but  this  one  denial  poisoned  all  the 
rest.  As  I  come  to  know  more  of  him  after- 
wards, from  living  in  his  house,  I  may  be  able  to 
say  more,  but  this  much  may  suffice  now,  to 
explain  why  he  lingered  at  Oxford. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  rooms  at  St.  Nod's, 
which  he  had  not  given  up,  when  a  late  post 
brought  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Boteraux ;  one  of 
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the  last  letters  the  Rector  ever  wrote.  The 
letter  is  before  me,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  print 
it.  It  dropped  out  of  George  Falaise's  hand 
upon  the  floor. 

He  set  his  feet  strongly  upon  the  fender 
before  him,  and  bore  his  back  firmly  against  his 
chair,  his  hands  thrust  down  in  the  pockets  by 
his  side. 

'  Damn  him,'  he  said  through  his  clenched 
teeth  ;  '  I  hated  him  from  the  first.  My  God ! 
if  I  had  him  by  the  throat ! ' 

He  was  of  age.  He  had  taken  his  degree. 
His  guardian  was  too  old  to  care,  and  would  not 
interfere.  There  was  only  one  thing  for  him  to 
do. 

But  he  did  not  count  upon  sudden  death. 
The  next  letter  he  received  from  Devonshire  was 
edged  with  deep  black,  and  contained  only  a 
funeral  card. 

This  second  blow  unnerved  him  altogether. 

o 

He  was  intensely  attached  to  the  Rector,  as  the 
Rector  had  been  to  him.  He  had  the  pluck  and 
the  self-possession  of  his  caste,  but  he  was  still 
only  a  boy.  He  had  done  a  good  deal ;  he  had 
twice  proposed  to  Blanche,  and  had  been  twice 
rejected,  but  he  felt  that  he  dared  not  see  her 
then.     He  could  not  have  gone  to  the  funeral, 
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have  been  in  the  house,  without  seeing  her.  He 
did  not  go  to  the  funeral;  he  did  not  even  write  ; 
he  made  one  or  two  attempts  and  gave  it  up, 

Bridgetown  at  best  is  not  a  gay  phaee.  It  is 
not  a  phice  to  which,  unless  there  is  work  given 
them  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  stricken  in 
Life's  battle  would  resort  for  distraction  or  relief. 

But  it  would  have  made  very  little  difference 
to  Blanche  Boteraux  had  it  been  the  loveliest  spot 
upon  earth.  If,  instead  of  the  dingy  vicarage  in 
the  commonplace  sordid  street,  she  had  seen 
around  her  everything  that  art  and  culture  could 
provide.  As  she  came  down,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, to  the  frugal  breakfast- table,  in  what  might 
almost  be  called  the  House  of  Charity,  a  dull 
sense  of  disappointment  so  complete  that  it 
crushed  the  soul,  of  a  future  without  hope,  of  the 
daily  drag  of  everyday  existence  that  lay  before 
her,  would  have  taken  the  beauty  and  the  culture 
from  any  scene  of  earth,  or  rendered  them  flat 
and  unprofitable  to  the  soul's  taste. 

It  may  be  said — I  know  that  it  has  been  said — 
'  Why,  even  here,  in  these  dull  hours  and  lagging 
days,  there  did  not  open  to  her,  as  to  many, 
stricken  as  she  was,  the  glorious  prospect  of 
devoted  work, — a  life  of  nameless  unrecognised 
self-sacrifice,  of  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  of  single- 
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iiess  of  purpose  to  press  ouward  to  the  hope  that 
is  before  ? ' 

But  it  did  not.  In  place  of  this  tliere  was 
depression  that  can  only  be  described  as  intense, 
sleepless  nights  and  aimless  days.  As  the  slow 
hours  dragired  on,  it  seemed  sometimes  to  Blanche 
Boteraux  that  Time  itself  had  ceased  to  be,  and 
that  already  the  changeless  monotone  of  a  dire 
eternity  had  set  in.  Life  and  love  and  all  fellow- 
ship and  bond  of  life  were  slain  in  her. 

There  are  states  of  being,  surely,  in  which  the 
past  cannot  be  forgotten — its  work  cannot  be 
undone.  The  issues  of  its  unheeded  hours  tend 
to  the  outer  darkness  where  there  is  weeping, 
comfortless  and  without  end.  Blanche's  past,  at 
least,  could  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  was  ever 
present  with  her.  The  Ideal  to  which  she  had 
cfiven  her  whole  nature  could  not  be  slain.     The 

o 

Idol  was  not  shattered.  Something  was  shat- 
tered— more  things  indeed  than  one,  but  the  Idol 
remained  unscathed.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  English  poetesses  has  spoken,  in  lines  that  will 
never  die,  of  some  whose  lot  is 

'  — to  make  idols  and  to  find  them  clay, 
And  to  bewail  that  worship  ; ' 

but,  as  a  matter  of  prosaic  fact,  it  is  very  seldom, 
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I  fancy,  that  a  real  idol  is  ever  found  to  be  clay. 
There  is  something  surprisingly  persistent  in  the 
existence  of  an  idol.  The  one  that  poor  Blanche 
had  elected  to  worship  could  not  well  be  shat- 
tered, for  it  had  never  had  any  real  existence  in 
fact.  In  her  excited  imagination  it  was  she  who 
was  to  blame — it  was  she  who  was  the  sinner. 

She  had  been  at  Brido-etown  for  more  than  a 
month,  her  state  getting  worse  and  worse,  and 
her  friends  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

'My  dear,'  said  the  good  parson  to  his  wife 
one  day,  '  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do. 
Of  course  she  cannot  stay  here  for  ever,  and  it 
would  not  be  good  for  her  if  she  could.  She 
wants  a  complete  change  of  life  and  scene.  What 
to  do  I  do  not  know.  She  has  had  a  terrible 
shock — a  series  of  shocks,  rather — more  terrible 
to  her  than  to  others  because  of  her  nature  and 
character,  and  I  doubt  whether  her  mind  will 
ever  regain  its  tone.  She  was  always  of  a 
peculiar,  introspective  —  I  should  not  like  to 
say  wilful  —  disposition.  I  pity  her  from  my 
heart,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  That 
man,  surely,  will  have  to  render  a  strict  account 
for  this.' 

'  Well,  she  must  stay  here  a  little  longer,'  said 
his  wife.     'Perhaps  something  will  happen.' 
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She  was  tliinking  of  George  Falaise ;  but  she 
went  on — 

'  Perhaps  some  of  her  friends,  with  whom  she 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  would  take  her  abroad 
again.' 

'  We  do  not  know  them,'  said  her  husband 
blankly  ;  '  still,  if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  I  will 
write  to  that  Miss — what  was  her  name — who 
was  her  companion  at  NeufchateL' 

But  he  did  not  write ;  for  only  two  or 
three  days  after  this  conversation  something 
did  happen. 

As  I  have  said,  Bridgetown  is  not  a  pic- 
turesque place.  It  stands  on  a  dead  flat,  and 
has  enjoyed  just  sufficient  vitality  and  business 
prosperity  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  old-world 
crrace  and  charm,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  dead  level 
of  commonplace  ugliness.  The  vicarage  where 
Blanche  was  staying  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  modern,  most  prosaic,  most  squalid  and 
unlovely  parts  of  the  town. 

She  was  sitting  alone  on  the  morning  of  a 
dull,  colourless  day  in  a  little  bedroom,  cheaply 
furnished,  which  she  did  not  seem  to  have  cared 
to  adorn  with  any  feminine  refinements.  There 
were  a  few  once  favourite  books,  but  they  did  not 
seem  as  if  they  had    been  read  for  some  time. 
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Over  the  blind  that  screened  the  window  might 
be  seen  an  extensive  view  of  slate  roofs  and 
chimney-pots  and  back  yards,  and  in  the  extreme 
distance  a  range  of  low,  dark  woods  ; — a  strange 
contrast  to  the  scenes  in  which  her  life  had 
hitherto  been  passed. 

She  was  sitting  unoccupied,  looking  out  over 
the  uninviting  foreground,  which  it  may  be  hoped 
that  she  did  not  see,  towards  these  woods ;  but 
her  thoughts  had  probably  long  ago  passed  these 
narrow  limits,  and  were  wandering,  it  surely 
would  be  unworthy  to  inquire  where.  There 
was  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  house- 
maid, a  simple  Somersetshire  girl,  came  into  the 
room. 

'  Oh,  miss,'  she  said,  with  an  unusual  deference 
and  animation,  '  there  is  a  most  beautiful  young 
gentleman  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  to  see 
you.     He  says  his  name  is  Lord  Falaise.' 

Blanche  rose  from  her  chair,  and  a  strange 
kind  of  tremor  passed  over  her  frame  as  she  stood 
looking  at  the  girl,  her  hands  clasped  tight  before 
her.  One  would  have  thought — and  the  girl  did 
think  with  wonder  —  that  somethino;  terrible, 
something  that  this  strange  young  lady,  of  whom 
she  was  almost  afraid,  dreaded  above  all  things, 
had  occurred. 
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When  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  or  the 
simply-furnished,  dull  room  that  went  by  that 
name, — for  she  went  downstftirs  after  a  moment's 
hesitation, — there  certainly  might  seem  to  some 
persons  an  excuse  for  the  girl's  enthusiasm,  foolish 
as  her  words  might  be.  It  was  not  every  day  in 
Bridgetown  that  you  met  a  George  Falaise.  He  had 
matured  perceptibly  since  she  had  seen  him  last, 
and  never  can  have  looked  better  than  he  did  at 
that  time.  He  wore  the  light  morning  costume 
for  the  country  of  the  decade,— jacket,  waistcoat, 
leggings,  and  the  rest,  of  different  shaded  tints, 
blended  with  quiet  art.  Blanche  came  into  the 
room  a  little  way,  and  then  stopped.  Neither 
spoke  for  some  time. 

She  seemed  to  him,  as  she  stood  in  her  black 
dress,  and  her  paleness  and  her  sorrow  and  her 
distraction,  more  desperately  beautiful  than  ever. 
His  whole  being  went  out  to  her  with  an  inde- 
scribable tenderness  and  longing  of  love.  He 
spoke  first. 

'  I  am  come  back,'  he  said ;  '  I  shall  always 
come  back.' 

She  looked  at  him  pityingly,  with  kindness, 
like  the  creature  of  another  world,  as  a  dead 
saint  might  be  supposed  to  look,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 
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'  You  are  free,  he  said.  '  There  is  nothing 
now  to  stand  between  you  and  me.' 

Nothing  !  Oh,  George  Falaise  !  gallant,  fool- 
ish, ignorant  boy  ! 

'  Nothing  ! '  she  said ;  and  he  almost  started 
at  her  voice  ;  it  sounded  so  hollow  and  strange  to 
him.     '  Nothing  between  you  and  me  ! ' 

She  stopped  and  stood  gazing  at  him,  as  if 
wondering  at  such  blindness  ;  and  unconsciously, 
by  her  very  action  and  pose,  and  by  the  look  of 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  fascinating  him  more 
and  more  every  second. 

She  herself  almost  forgot  his  presence ;  she 
was  speaking  not  so  much  to  him  as  to  some 
vague  questioner  and  phantom  whom  his  words 
had  called  up  before  her. 

'  Do  you  not  know,'  she  went  on  at  last,  with 
something  almost  like  passion  in  her  voice, — '  do 
you  not  know  that  I  love  him  better  if  possible 
than  ever?  That  if  he  sent  for  me  now — my 
God  !  I  cannot  be  certain  ! — that  I  should  not  go 
to  him,  wherever  he  might  be  !  Cannot  you  see 
that  if  I  were  to  marry  you  I  should  bring  you 
nothing  but  sorrow,  perhaps  disgrace  ?  Nothing 
between  you  and  me  ! ' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  nothing ; '  and  some  divine 
feeling  within  him  endowed  him  with  a  passion 
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of  speech  beyond  liimself.  '  You  are  mine  now, 
for  sorrow,  and,  if  it  must  be,  for  disgrace.  You 
are  mine  now.  Nothing  can  separate  us  again. 
You  may  send  me  away  to-day,  but  I  shall  come 
back.  You  may  forbid  me  the  house,  and  1  shall 
not  try  to  see  you.  I  may  never  marry  you,  but 
I  shall  be  near  you  always.  You  may  treat  me 
as  you  will,  but  I  shall  never  forsake  you.  There 
must  be  a  thousand  ways,  which  I  shall  find  out, 
by  which  I  can  supjDort  and  nourish  and  protect 
you,  and  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent. 
I  shall  never  give  you  up.  "  Je  fais  fort  et  je 
falaise." ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  kindly,  the  pitiful, 
I  might  almost  say  the  loving  eyes.  I  was  wrong 
to  say  that  love  was  slain.  Love  was  stunned, 
beaten  down  into  a  state  of  trance  or  stupor,  but 
it  was  not  slain.  She,  herself,  had  loved  so  well 
that  she  knew  where  love  was.  When  she  saw 
it  in  his  eyes,  in  his  gesture,  in  the  self-devotion 
of  his  speech,  the  sight  of  it  was  too  much  for 
her  to  bear.  No  !  love  was  not  dead,  but  it  was 
not  love  for  him. 

'  Oh,  George,  George,'  she  said,  '  I  am  not 
worth  it ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  so  loved.  I 
have  ruined  one  man,  why  should  I  ruin  you  ? 
Oh,  George,  let  me  go,  let  me  go,  let  me  go  ! ' 
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Love  aiding  him  witli  a  sudden  flash  of  some- 
thing very  like  genius,  he  took  these  last  words 
for  a  surrender. 

He  crossed  the  room  to  the  couch  on  which 
she  had  sank  down  ;  he  sat  down  and  clasped 
her  in  his  arms. 

Stunned  as  she  was  by  blow  upon  blow,  ex- 
hausted by  sleepless  nights, — face  to  face,  day 
and  night,  with  a  restless  suffering  that  knew  no 
respite,  with  an  aching  sense  of  misery  that  never 
for  a  moment  ceased, — she  sank  upon  his  breast. 


PAKT  II 


I 


When  I  first  knew  Lord  and  Lady  Falaise,  tliey 
had  been  married  about  twelve  years.  There 
was  a  very  quiet  wedding  at  Bridgetown ;  the 
bride  was  married  in  her  travelling  dress.  What 
sort  of  thrill  convulsed  London  society  when  the 
news  became  public  I  do  not  know,  but  Lord 
Falaise  never  forgot  the  friends  from  whose 
house  he  had  married  his  wife.  He  took  his 
bride  to  Hawkridge  St.  Mary,  the  Duke's  house, 
where  they  stayed  for  a  fortnight.  The  Duke, 
who  was  very  old  and  feeble,  was  exceedingly 
taken  with  Blanche.  '  Falaise,'  he  said  from  his 
armchair,  as  they  were  about  leaving  the  draw- 
ing-room on  the  first  night  of  their  arrival,  his 
valet  standing  by  his  side  to  take  him  away  as 
soon  as  they  had  left  the  room, — 'Falaise,  you 
have  got  a  wife  of  whom  any  man  might  be 
proud  ; '  and  indeed  she  looked  very  well  in  her 
low  dress  of  dull  black  silk. 
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There  was  something  about  the  old  man,  his 
courtesy  and  his  old-world  talk,  that  touched  her 
very  closely,  that  reminded  her  of  her  father,  and 
associated  itself  with  a  thought  that  made  life 
bitter,  with  her  passionate  regret  that  she  had 
not  valued  that  father  as  she  might  have  done. 

Hawkridge  St.  Mary  was  a  beautiful  little 
estate  which  the  Duke  had  purchased  for  him- 
self, the  ducal  mansions  being  Palladian  in  their 
architecture,  and  very  painful  in  their  domestic 
arrangements.  It  has  woods  and  a  deer-park 
and  an  old  timbered  mansion,  with  cosy  panelled 
rooms,  and  oak  staircases  and  galleries.  Some 
months  afterwards,  when  the  Duke  died,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  this  property  to  Blanche. 

'  It's  Falaise's  wife,  I  mean,'  he  said  to  his 
solicitor  from  his  couch  ;  and  whether  he  knew 
at  the  moment  which  Falaise  it  was — his  godson 
or  his  old  friend — the  lawyer  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  inquire. 

They  did  not  keep  the  place.  The  new  Duke 
was  bitterly  disappointed  at  losing  this  gem  of 
a  house,  and  it  seemed  hardly  fair  to  let  the 
passing  fancy  of  a  very  old  man,  however 
kindly,  deprive  his  successor  of  it.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  it  was  exchanged  for  a 
villa  on  the  Eiviera — a  property  of  inferior  value, 
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but  wliicli  might  prove  to  be  useful,  tliougli  in 
fact  it  never  did. 

But  a  still  more  astonishing  event  occurred 
about  a  year  after  the  marriage,  for  the  final 
judgment  in  the  protracted  suit  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  heirs  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Boteraux. 
There  were  considerable  estates,  but  the  person- 
ality was  sworn  under  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

After  the  visit  to  Hawkrids-e  the  Falaises  went 

o 

abroad,  where  they  remained  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  where  both  their  boys  were  born.  I 
have  talked,  at  Trefennick,  with  an  old  servant — 
maid,  nurse,  and  housekeeper — and  she  has  told 
me  that  her  lady  was  always  much  better  abroad. 
'When  the  boys  were  very  little,  mere  babies,' 
she  said,  '  Lady  Falaise  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  and  delight  in  them,  as  another  woman 
would ;  but  as  they  grew  bigger,  and  when  the 
family  returned  to  England,  she  seemed  to  lose 
this  interest.  "  They  were  Lord  Falaise's  boys," 
she  used  to  say.  It  was  always  "  Lord  Falaise." 
"Lord  Falaise  likes  this,  or  wishes  that."'  This 
woman  has  told  me  that  she  has  known  her 
lady  to  watch  her  husband  during  the  whole 
day,  to  find  out  what  he  really  wished  about 
any  particular  scheme  or   plan.     This  was  pre- 
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cisely  how  she  struck  me  when  I  first  knew 
her. 

'  The  boys  are  Lord  Falaise's  boys/  she  said, 
very  early  in  our  acquaintance.  '  They  resemble 
him  in  everything — disposition,  feature,  character. 
They  will  grow  up  to  be  great  and  noble,  as  he  is.' 

I  had  not  come  to  the  house  many  times, 
reading  French  with  the  boys,  and  teaching 
them  the  violin,  for  which  neither  possessed  any 
remarkable  talent,  when  Lady  Falaise  showed  an 
unmistakable  liking  for  me,  and  for  having  me 
with  her.  The  servants  said  that  they  had  never 
seen  her  so  well  or  so  interested  before.  Since 
the  children  were  babies  she  had  never  shown  so 
much  interest  in  them  as  she  did  now,  in  their 
French,  and  in  their  very  crude  attempts  on  the 
violin. 

If  I  am  asked  to  account  for  this  singular 
partiality  for  a  stranger,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
think  it  was  principally  owing  to  my  foreign 
extraction  and  training.  Blanche  Falaise  had 
l^een  much  attracted  to  foreign  society  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  to  foreign  thought,  in  her 
girlhood,  and  I  think  that  something  about  me 
recalled  to  her  the  freshness  and  interest  of  those 
early  bright  days,  before  the  fatal  blow  had 
fallen  which  had  marred  her  life. 
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One  day  Lord  Falaise  spoke  to  me.  He  said 
that  lie  could  not  be  grateful  enough  for  the 
pleasure  I  had  brought  into  his  wife's  life,  and  for 
the  comparative  interest  in  outward  affairs  which 
my  coming  had  seemed  to  excite  in  her.  He 
begged  that  I  would  come  and  stay  in  the  house 
permanently.  '  You  would  come,'  he  said,  '  in 
every  respect  on  the  standing  of  a  most  valued 
guest.'  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  agreed  to 
this  proposal,  and  from  that  day  to  the  death  of 
Lady  Falaise,  I  scarcely  slept  a  night  apart  from 
the  family. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  I  took  a  lively 
interest  in  my  kind  patrons,  and  in  all  that 
concerned  them.  We  lived  principally  at  Tre- 
fennick.  It  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  herself  where  Lady  Falaise  lived  in  England. 
Society  was  a  burden  to  her,  though  she  rose 
to  the  necessities  of  such  entertainment  with 
an  unsurpassable  grace.  Lord  Falaise  was  very 
fond  of  the  estate.  He  was  a  popular  but  auto- 
cratic landlord.  He  spent  exceptional  sums 
on  repairs,  and  on  labourers'  cottages  with 
allotment  gardens,  on  drainage  and  improve- 
ments ;  and  he  was  most  forbearing  to  a  favourite 
tenant,  forgiving  almost  anything  to  keep  him,  as 
he  would  say,  on  the  land  ;  but  he  must  be  a 
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tenant  after  his  own  mind.  He  would  never  cut 
down  a  tree,  nor  demolish  an  old  building  if  he 
could  help  it.  He  would  interest  himself  ex- 
ceedingly in  procuring  old  tiles  for  the  repair  of 
the  roofs  of  ancient  mills  and  cattle-sheds.  He 
resisted  a  local  authority,  of  some  kind,  for 
years,  over  an  improvement  on  the  King's  high- 
way, because  the  proposed  alteration  would  spoil 
a  picturesque  turn  of  the  road,  and  he  was  in 
constant  hot  water  with  other  authorities,  over 
cutting  the  overhanging  boughs  of  trees  in  his 
lanes.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  for  many  things 
that  I  should  have  expected  him  to  care  for. 
Racing  he  took  no  pleasure  in.  I  always  thought 
that  he  shot  more  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  of 
pleasure ;  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  a  very 
good  shot.  He  did  not  care  for  the  Riviera. 
'  Too  many  people  there,'  he  said ;  '  princes  and 
millionaires  and  people  of  that  sort.'  I  have 
heard  him  called  a  prig.  It  pained  me  very 
much  at  first,  until  I  remembered  that  I  have 
heard  Sir  Charles  Grandison  called  a  prig,  and 
by  very  nice  people  too. 

Sometime  in  the  summer,  after  I  became  a 
member  of  the  family,  the  house  was  very  full 
of  company.  There  was  among  the  party  a 
doctor,  a   married   man  of  between  thirty  and 
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forty,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to  me.  I  believe  lie 
complimented  me  with  believing  that  I  was  able 
to  appreciate  his  talk.  He  was  a  great  talker. 
I  have  always  divided  men  into  two  classes : 
those  who  talk  in  the  evening — and  these  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous — and  those  brilliant 
few,  whom  I  have  always  admired,  who  talk  at 

breakfast.     Dr. (I  have  forgotten  his  name) 

talked  incessantly.  He  always  contrived  to  sit 
by  me  at  breakfast ;  but,  not  content  with  this, 
he  would  insist  on  my  taking  a  turn  with  him  in 
the  long  yew  walk  after  breakfast,  talking  the 
whole  time. 

'  What  a  perfectly  delightful  creature  Lady 
Falaise  is  ! '  he  said  ;  '  I  suppose  you  have  been 
her  friend  from  childhood.  She  is  evidently 
raffoler  on  you.' 

I  endeavoured  to  interpose  some  explanation, 
but  without  success.  '  Ah  yes,  yes ! '  he  went 
on ;  '  you  know  her  story,  of  course.  I  should 
be  very  anxious  about  her  if  I  were  her  husband. 
Through  all  that  winsome  grace  of  manner,  that 
devotion  to  the  meanest  guest,  I  can  recognise  a 
disordered  mind ;  I  can  detect  a  lurking  despair. 
The  strain  cannot  endure  for  ever,  the  cord 
must  snap  sometime,  and  then  ?  Lord  Falaise 
now,  what  an  absolute  contrast !     I  do  not  know 
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how  it  has  struck  you,  Miss  Wand  (he  certainly 
never  gave  himself  any  time  to  learn),  but  I  always 
regard  him  as  the  perfect  example  of  a  noble,  the 
most  complete  egoist  it  is  possible  to  conceive.' 

'  Egoist ! '  I  said,  indignantly. 

'  Ah  yes,  yes  ! '  he  said,  waving  me  off ;  *  I 
understand  your  objection,  but  I  use  the  word  in 
its  strictly  scientific  sense.  I  look  upon  the  true 
egoist  as  the  perfect  man.  The  most  perfect 
egoist  is  God.' 

'  That  seems  to  me  a  strange,  not  to  say  a 
doubtful  expression,'  I  managed  to  interpolate. 

'  Ah !  that  is  because  you  scarcely  realise 
what  an  egoist  really  is — a  nian  absorbed  in  the 
one  conception,  as  to  what  it  becomes  him — 
himself — to  do  and  to  be,  I  feel  morally  cer- 
tain that  in  Lord  Falaise's  secret  heart  he  is  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  whole  tendency  of 
intelligent  being,  the  entire  effort  of  creative 
action  from,  at  least,  the  commencement  of  the 
palaeozoic  period,  has  concentrated  itself  as  its 
supreme  result  somewhere  about  George  27th 
Viscount  Falaise.' 

He  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  and  I  own  I 
could  not  suppress  a  faint  smile.  Thus  encour- 
aged he  went  on — 

'  But  where  is  the  harm — nay,  rather,  is  there 
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not  an  infinite  good  ?  This  superb  egoism,  so  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  himself  or  to  others,  is 
for  both  an  unspeakable  gain,  a  priceless  pos- 
session. To  himself  it  gives  what  to  other  men 
would  seem  an  unattainable  ideal — nothing  can 
be  unattainable  to  George  27th  Viscount  Falaise. 
As  to  others,  you  are  perhaps  best  able  to  judge 
how  this  nature,  sweetened  by  prosperity,  cul- 
tivated and  taught  to  act  by  this  egoistic  ideal, 
benefits  those  around  him.' 

'  I  should  hesitate  to  say  "  sweetened  by 
prosperity," '  I  broke  in ;  '  the  one  desire  of  his 
heart  is  denied  him.' 

'  That  is  true,'  he  said, — '  that  is  quite  true  ; 
but  I  alluded  to  mundane  prosperity,  which  is 
a  wonderful  lenitive  to  some  natures.  Some 
people  may  be  deceived  by  his  simple,  un- 
affected, modest  manner — I  do  not  mean  you  or 
I,  Miss  Wand,'  he  said  with  a  smile  ;  '  but  if  any 
coarser  nature  doubts  what  I  say,  I  should 
recommend  him,  by  way  of  testing  the  truth  of 
it,  to  take  a  liberty  with  Lord  Falaise.  Only  I 
should  wish  to  be  warned  beforehand.  I  do  not 
like  the  disagreeable,  and  absent  myself  from  it 
where  and  when  I  can.' 

When  there  was  no  company  in  the  house, 
we — Lady  Falaise  and  I — used  to  sit  mostly  in 
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her  boudoir — a  lovely  room  wliicli  she  had  made 
her  own,  or  rather  which  Lord  Falaise  had 
arranged  for  her  in  an  angle  of  the  south  front. 
It  commanded  views  in  two  directions — into  the 
wooded  dingles  of  the  park,  and  over  the  distant 
reaches  of  the  plain. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  avoided  all 
mention  of  Mr.  Damerle,  but  the  exact  opposite 
of  this  was  the  fact.  On  one  of  the  first 
occasions  on  which  we  sat  together,  in  this  room, 
Lady  Falaise  began  upon  the  subject  herself — 

'  You  have  heard  all  about  my  miserable 
story,  Miss  Wand,'  she  said ;  she  had  wanted 
me  to  call  her  '  Blanche,'  and  she  would  call  me 
Claire,  and  because  I  declined,  she  insisted  for 
some  time  on  calling  me  Miss  AVand, — '  of 
course  you  have  heard  all  about  it.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  it  was  all  my  fault.  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  it  was  I  who 
was  utterly  and  entirely  to  blame.  I  was  eaten 
up  with  spiritual  pride.  I  thought  myself  very 
good,  and,  still  more,  very  clever  too.  No  one 
was  good  or  clever  enough  for  me.  When  I  saw 
Mr.  Damerle  first,  I  endowed  him  with  all  the 
virtues  and  gifts  which  I  believed  that  I  myself 
possessed.  I  was  j^leased  and  flattered  by  his 
attention.     I  thought  that  he  alone  was  worthy 
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of  me,  and  that  he  recognised  at  a  glance  that  I 
alone  was  worthy  of  him.  My  pleasure,  and  my 
admiration  of  him,  lured  him  on.  It  was  my 
fault.' 

I  could  not  help  looking  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  anger,  yet  with  wondering  pity.  It  seemed  a 
strange  perversion  of  fact  and  of  blame. 

'  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light,'  I  said  ;  '  at  any  rate,  whatever  fault  there 
may  have  been  on  your  side,  the  proportion 
of  suffering  has  been  very  unjustly  meted 
out.  Mr.  Damerle  appears  to  have  suffered 
nothing.  He  has  married  a  rich  and  titled  lady. 
He  has  been  living,  all  these  years,  a  life  of 
public  praise  and  honour,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
be  working  most  successfully  in  the  Highest 
Cause  a  man  can  work  in.  He  appears  to  me  to 
have  suffered  nothing,  and  to  endure  no  punish- 
ment at  all.' 

I  spoke  bitterly,  as,  I  hope,  it  is  natural  that 
one  woman  should  speak  of  a  wrong  done  to 
another. 

The  expression  of  Lady  Falaise's  face  seemed 
to  me  very  beautiful  as  she  spoke  again — so 
beautiful,  indeed,  that  I  looked  at  her  with 
surprise. 

'  If  I  thought  that,'  she  said  ;  '  it  would  make 
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all  the  difference  in  my  life.  If  I  thought  that 
his  conscience  was  at  peace,  and  that  he  was 
happy,  I  might  be  a  happy  mother  and  wife ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it — for  a  single  second  I 
could  not  believe  it.  No,  not  even  in  a 
dream.' 

I  did  not  say  anything,  but  waited  for  her  to 
go  on.  But  she  did  not  say  anything  for  some 
time.  She  sat  looking  straight  before  her,  as 
though  some  distinct  vision  had  passed  before 
her  eyes,  then  she  said — 

'  No ;  it  cannot  be  that.  He  was  too  great, 
too  noble,  for  that.  There  are  some  deeds  that 
such  a  man  as  he  is  can  never  overlive.  He  is 
ruined,  body  and  soul ;  and  it  is  through  me.' 

I  began  to  understand  what  she  meant. 

'  I  see,'  I  said ;  '  the  captive  exile  hasteneth 
that  he  should  not  die  in  the  pit.' 

'  But  how  can  he  escape  ? '  she  said  passion- 
ately ;  '  how  can  he  breathe  freely  even,  while  I 
am  alive  ? ' 

'Your  death  would  make  no  difference,'  I 
said ;  '  the  deed  would  have  been  done  all  the 
same.' 

'  Do  you  ever  hear  of  him  ? '  I  said,  after  a 
pause,  as  she  did  not  speak  again. 

'  No,'  she  said ;  '  I  never  go  to  London,  and 
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I  never  see  the  papers — not  even  the  Church 
papers ;  Lord  Falaise  never  mentions  his  name. 
I  pray  day  and  night,'  she  went  on  with  a 
passionate  eagerness,  '  that  Lord  Falaise  may 
not  hate  him ;  but  I  fear  that  he  does.' 

There  was  another  pause,  after  which  she 
said — 

'He  married  a  Lady  Elizabeth  Poer,  the 
daughter  of  a  Scottish  earl ;  she  was  said  to 
have  a  large  fortune  ;  but  these  things  are  often 
exaggerated,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  does  not 
go  far  in  London.' 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  talk  that 
I  went  one  morning,  after  my  lesson  on  the 
violin,  into  the  morning  room  or  '  saloon,' 
as  it  was  called  at  Trefennick,  to  look  at 
the  local  daily  papers.  The  London  papers 
did  not  reach  Trefennick  till  the  next  morning 
by  post ;  but  the  Western  Morning  News  and 
some  other  local  papers  arrived  during  the 
morning,  brought  by  a  boy  and  his  pony  from 
the  nearest  station,  and  they  always  lay  in  the 
morning  room.  Opening  one  of  these  papers, 
the  first  paragraph  that  caught  my  eye  was 
the  announcement  that  the  Eev.  Paul  Damerle, 
Rector  of  some  church  in  London  near  the 
Regent's   Park,   would   preach   on   a   week-day 
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afternoon  at  the  Cathedral  at  Minsterley  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  festival  of  some  hospital, 

I  looked  no  further  into  the  paper.  My 
thoughts  were  all  absorbed  by  this  single 
paragrajDh.  What  should  I  do  ?  Should  I  let 
things  take  their  course  ?  Should  I  wait  till 
Lord  Falaise,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  saw 
the  paragraph,  and  let  him  tell  his  wife  or 
not  as  he  chose?  But  Lady  Falaise  had  been 
so  good  to  me,  she  had  so  trusted  me,  she  had 
confided  her  inmost  mind  so  fully  to  me,  that  it 
seemed  disloyal  and  base  to  keep  anything  that 
touched  her  so  nearly — anything  that  I  had 
chanced  to  become  acquainted  with — from  her  for 
a  moment.  I  took  the  paper  in  my  hand  and 
went  upstairs, 

'Lady  Falaise,'  I  said,  'there  is  something 
here  that  will  interest  you,  I  have  only  just 
opened  the  paper.' 

She  was  sitting  in  that  lovely  room,  which 
her  husband  had  arranged  for  her,  with  a  pale 
yellow  embossed  paper  that  threw  up  the 
ebony  and  ivory  cabinets ;  above  which,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  festoons  of 
Indian  silk  lined  the  room,  and  framed  win- 
dows which  were  in  themselves  pictures  of 
exquisite  beauty. 
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Distinct  lines  and  shades  of  woodland,  losing 
themselves  in  dark  masses  of  more  distant  wood, 
and  beyond  this,  in  faultless  gradation,  tints, 
changed  and  softened  into  delicate  blues,  and, 
still  refining  and  more  refined,  into  a  line  of 
stainless  white  that  marked  the  infinite  horizon, 
and  then  returning  in  answering  gradations  of 
delicate  blues,  becoming  more  and  more  intense 
overhead,  till  in  the  sky  above,  instead  of  the 
waving  greenwood,  the  pure  deep  summer  azure 
defied  the  puny  sight  to  fathom  its  depths.  All 
this  I  saw  mechanically  during  the  moment 
that  Lady  Falaise  glanced  at  the  paper  and  gave 
it  back  to  me. 

'  Claire,'  she  said,  '  I  should  like  to  hear  him 
again, — I  fear  that  it  will  annoy  Lord  Falaise  that 
he  should  be  so  near — but  I  should  like  to  hear 
him  again.  I  never  knew  him  but  when  he  was 
good.  To  me,  whenever  I  saw  him,  until  that 
terrible  letter  which  was  not  himself,  he  was 
nothing  but  what  was  noble  and  good.  I 
should  like  to  hear  him  again.' 

'  It  will  bring  up  the  old  miserable  story 
again,'  I  said,  'if  you  are  seen  there.' 

'  I  should  like  to  hear  him  again,'  she  said  ;  '  I 
will  speak  to  Lord  Falaise.' 

What  persuasive  argument  she  used  I  do  not 
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know.  It  was  so  seldom  that  she  wished  for 
anything — so  seldom  that  anything  that  could  be 
thought  of  as  self-pleasing  could  be  associated 
with  her — that  I  fancy  that  her  husband's  delight 
at  finding  anything  that  she  really  wished  for 
overbore  every  other  thought.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  what  other  people  would  say  or  think. 
In  a  day  or  two  Lady  Falaise  told  me  that  we 
were  to  go  to  ]\Iinsterley,  to  a  cousin  of  her 
husband's,  a  Lady  Hele,  an  elderly  lady  who 
lived  in  Minsterley,  in  the  Close.  I  was  to 
accompany  them  of  course,  she  said ;  Lady  Hele 
particularly  wished  to  see  Blanche's  friend. 

We  travelled  to  Minsterley  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  sermon  was  to  be  preached 
at  the  Minster,  and  arrived  at  Lady  Hele's  in 
time  for  luncheon.  She  lived  in  a  beautiful  old 
house,  which  possessed  a  delightful  drawing-room, 
one  window  of  which  looked  upon  the  trees  in 
the  Bishop's  garden,  and  the  other  upon  the  great 
east  window  and  the  Minster  towers.  Lady 
Hele  struck  me  at  once  as  possessing  a  peculiarity 
I  have  constantly  noticed  in  women  of  rank 
belonsfinor  to  the  Devon  and  Cornish  families, — a 
peculiarity  which  I  attribute,  in  great  measure,  to 
their  climate — a  peculiar  softness  and  sweetness, 
combined  with  a  freshness  and  piquancy,  singu- 
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larly  reminding  one  of  the  breezes  of  their  own 
moors  and  combes. 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  mind,'  I  heard  her  say 
to  Lord  Falaise  ;  '  but  I  have  asked  a  few  people 
to  dinner.  We  so  seldom  see  you  and  Blanche, 
that  I  could  not  resist  such  a  temptation.' 

By  three  o'clock  we  were  assembled  in  the 
Minster,  the  nave  of  which  was  crowded  from 
end  to  end.  There  was  a  shortened  evening 
service,  and  then  the  preacher  entered  the  pulpit. 
I  was  very  well  placed  for  seeing  him,  and  was, 
I  confess,  very  much  struck  by  his  appearance, 
which  was  more  attractive  than  I  had  expected. 
His  expression  was  more  refined  and  less  harsh 
and  set  than  I  had  anticipated. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  describe  more 
than  one  of  Mr.  Damerle's  sermons,  which  I  did 
not  myself  hear,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  this  one.  I  will  only  say  that  it  thrilled 
and  impressed  the  crowded  audience  through  and 
through.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  single  person 
in  the  Minster  who  was  altogether  untouched 
by  it.  It  was  not  only  that  the  fervour  and 
eloquence  were  remarkable;  there  ran  through 
these  impassioned  sentences  a  strange  graphic 
reality  that  was  startling  and  even  painful.  One 
felt  from   moment   to  moment   as   though   the 
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preaclier  was  about  to  reveal  some  shameful 
confession,  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  that  of 
others.  A  strained  expectation,  almost  dread, 
followed  him  through  these  rapid  and  fervid 
passages,  as  one  follows,  or  rather  is  swept  along 
in  the  rush  and  tumult  of  some  great  sonata. 
He  wound  up  with  a  withering  denunciation  of 
the  conventional  charities  and  the  j^altry  self- 
denials  of  ordinary  life. 

We  were  coming  out  of  the  Minster  in  the 
dense  throng.  Blanche  Falaise  was  a  little  in 
advance  with  Lady  Hele,  and  was  separated  from 
us  by  the  crowd.  I  was  close  to  Lord  Falaise 
when  I  was  aware  of  a  tall,  distinguished-looking 
young  man,  with  clear,  well-cut  features,  but  a 
hard  unpleasant  expression  of  face,  who  was 
pressed  close  to  us  by  the  throng. 

'  Ah,  Falaise ! '  he  said,  with  an  indolent, 
supercilious  drawl,  '  you  go  with  the  multitude  ! 
Not  much  in  our  line,  is  it  ? ' 

'  Speak  for  yourself,'  said  Lord  Falaise.  '  I 
thought  it  was  very  striking.' 

'Oh,  striking  enough!'  said  the  other.  'I 
wonder,'  he  went  on,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and 
perceptibly  sinking  his  voice, — 'I  wonder  how 
much  of  that  spiritual  fervour,  that  thrilling  tone, 
that  descriptive  power,  is  due  to  port  wine  V 
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Lord  Falaise  looked  at  him  with  a  sudden 
interest. 

'Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it?'  he  said. 

'  Oh  I  and  worse/  said  the  other.  '  Debts  and 
the  devil  to  pay ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  anything.  Sorry  for  Lady  Elizabeth — 
knew  her  when  I  was  a  boy,' 

The  crowd  seemed  to  fade  from  my  eyes  as  I 
looked  eagerly  before  me  to  see  if  it  w^ere  possible 
for  Lady  Falaise  to  have  heard,  but  she  was 
almost  hidden  from  sight  some  feet  in  advance 
of  us,  and  I  do  the  young  man  simple  justice 
when  I  say  that  he  spoke  very  low. 

'  Well,  ta-ta,'  he  said.  '  Thanks,  no.  Won't 
speak  to  Lady  Falaise  to-day.  She  would  not 
be  in  the  humour  to  listen  to  me,'  and  he  edged 
his  way  apart  from  us  through  the  crowd. 

'  Can  it  possibly  be  true  ? '  I  said. 

'I  should  not  wonder.  That  is  Lord 
Cheddersley,  the  Earl  of  Cheddersley — racing, 
gambling,  money-lenders  at  his  finger  ends.  He 
would  be  a  likely  man  to  know.' 

Oh  !  dear,  dear  Lady  Falaise  ! 


II 


When  we  joined  Lady  Hele  and  Blanche  outside 
the  western  door,  we  certainly  found  that  Lady 
Falaise  was  not  in  the  humour  to  have  listened 
to  Lord  Cheddersley's  society  talk.  I  had  never 
before  seen  her  look  so  radiant  and  full  of  life. 
It  revealed  to  me  something  of  how  she  must 
have  looked  in  the  old  days.  There  was  not 
much  said.  Some  of  us  had  something  else  now 
to  think  of,  and  for  the  rest,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sermon  had  so  impressed  itself  upon  all  hearts 
that  we  could  speak  of  nothing  else,  and  not 
much  even  of  that.  We  returned  to  Lady  Hele's, 
where  we  found  afternoon  tea,  and  two  or  three 
other  ladies  followed  us  in. 

One  of  these,  evidently  a  gossipy  sort  of 
person,  began  speaking  immediately  to  Lady 
Hele. 

'  They  arc  staying  with  Lady  Doone,'  she 
said.     '  It  was  she  really  who  brought  him  down. 
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I'm  told  there  was  great  opposition  to  it  on  the 
committee — all  the  county  members  opposed  it, 
but  the  townspeople  carried  it.  Lady  Doone 
must  have  a  lion  every  now  and  then,  don't  you 
know.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth 
when  the  door  of  the  long  drawing-room  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  butler  announced — 

'Lady  Doone,  Mr.  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Damerle.' 

Lady  Doone  came  forward  eagerly.  She  was 
a  small  gushing  person,  not,  I  believe,  a  Devon- 
shire woman  by  birth. 

'Dear  Lady  Hele  !'  she  said,  'I  thought  I 
must  bring  them  to  see  you  !' 

Then  her  eyes  fell  on  Lord  Falaise,  and, 
glancing  round  the  room  she  saw  Blanche  also, 
and  she  began  evidently  to  perceive  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake. 

There  was  a  somewhat  awkward  silence  in  the 
room.  Then  Lord  Falaise  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  her  cordially,  and  Mr.  Damerle,  who 
was  close  behind  in  advance  of  his  wife,  looked 
very  much  as  if  he  were  going  to  offer  him  his 
hand.  He,  however,  thought  better  of  it,  and 
contented  himself  with  saying — 

'  I  have  met  Lord  Falaise  before.' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Lord  Falaise ;  '  I  have  met  Mr. 
Damerle  before.' 

There  are  different  ways  of  saying  a  few 
simple  words.  There  was  nothing  further  needed 
after  Lord  Falaise  had  said  these. 

*  Lady  Elizabeth,'  said  Lady  Doone,  recovering 
herself 

She  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  the 
lady  of  the  house, — a  tall  woman,  with  the  remains 
of  beauty,  but  aged  evidently  before  her  time, 
and  with  a  wan,  hunted  look  in  the  pale  eyes  that 
struck  me  to  the  heart,  for  I  remembered  some- 
thing like  it  in  my  mother's  face. 

I  did  not  like  Mr.  Damerle's  look  so  well  as  I 
had  done  in  the  Minster.  He  coarsened  per- 
ceptibly upon  a  nearer  view,  and  there  was  a 
wavering  uncertain  look  about  him,  as  though 
he  were  not  altogether  sure  of  his  ground. 

Then  a  thing  happened,  so  strange,  that  I 
believe  no  one  present  would  have  believed  it  if 
they  had  not  seen  it  with  their  eyes.  Blanche 
Falaise  came  across  the  room  with  her  hand 
stretched  out  and  a  look  of  radiant  welcome  in 
her  face. 

'  Mr.  Damcrlc  and  I,'  she  said,  '  are  very  old 
friends.' 

My  God !  I  thought,  has  she  forgotten  what 
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she  has  said  to  me — that  he  is  ruined,  body  and 
soul  ? , 

He  kept  his  self-possession  marvellously  well, 
and  said  something;  to  her  in  a  low  voice. 

As  I  stood  watching  them,  I  remembered  that 
she  had  also  said  that,  could  she  suppose  that 
he  was  happy  and  good,  she  might  even  still 
become  a  happy  mother  and  a  happy  wife.  Had 
the  sermon  worked  this  hallucination  upon  her  ? 
Did  she  really  dream  that  so  it  was  ?  Oh  poor, 
poor  Lady  Falaise ! 

After  Lady  Doone  and  her  guests  had  left,  for 
they  did  not  stay  long,  pleading  other  visits 
before  dinner,  and  we  were  leaving  the  drawing- 
room,  Lord  Falaise  was  close  to  me — 

'  Did  you  notice  that  woman's  eyes  ? '  he  said  ; 
'  can  you  doubt  Cheddersley's  story  now  ? ' 


Lady  Hele's  '  few  people '  turned  out  to  be  a 
large  dinner-party  of  some  twenty  people.  The 
hostess  went  in  with  the  Dean,  next  to  him  sat 
Blanche  Falaise,  and  by  her,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  me,  sat  a  most  beautiful  old  man — General  Sir 
Gilford  Limoge,  who  had  won  his  majority  in 
the  old  Sikh  war.  One  sleeve  hung  useless  by 
his  side,  but  he  fed  himself  with  marvellous  deft- 
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ness  with  one  hand ;  and  through  his  kindly, 
courteous  manner,  as  he  spoke  to  Blanche,  and 
through  the  soft,  fatherly  glance  of  the  gray, 
pleasant  eyes,  there  might  still  be  seen,  by  those 
who  knew  how  to  look  for  them,  some  glimpses 
of  the  fire  and  strength  that  had  carried  him 
through  that  war  of  the  Titans,  when  the  fate 
of  a  universe  hung  in  the  balance,  and  the  line 
was  broken  at  Chillianwallah. 

Towards  the  end  of  dinner,  my  immediate 
neighbour  being  occupied  with  Lady  Hele,  I  was 
occupied  in  watching  this  beautiful  old  man,  who 
was  now  talking  to  the  lady  on  his  right,  with 
ever-increasing  admiration,  when  I  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  a  voice  which  I  had  heard  as  a  jarring 
note  more  than  once  during  the  meal.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  a  gentleman  seated  a  little  farther 
down  the  table  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  I  sat,  and  therefore  on  the  same  side  with 
Blanche — a  cabinet  minister  of  the  new  school. 

I  had  noticed  this  voice  at  intervals  during 
dinner, — a  hard,  rasping  voice  that  dominated 
every  other  sound  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  something  about  the  man  differ- 
ent from  any  other  at  the  table, — a  something 
apart  from  a  nameless  fellowship  that  marked 
the  rest — a  sort  of  palpable  ignorance  and  inepti- 
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tude  as  to  the  otherwise  understood  convenance 
of  place  and  time. 

'  I  am  told,'  he  was  saying,  '  that  it  is  quite  a 
scandal  that  he  was  allowed  to  preach  at  all.  It 
is  gone  so  far  as  that.  I  am  told  that  he  has 
wasted  all  his  wife's  fortune,  that  he  ill-treats 
her,  that  he  drinks — in  fact,  that  his  voice,  his 
manner,  his  eloquence,  are  simply  the  result  of 
port  wine.' 

Sitting  exactly  opposite  this  man  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Falaise,  whom  I  just 
knew  by  sight,  a  Mr.  Senlac,  a  permanent  official 
in  some  Government  office,  a  man  of  peculiar 
distinction  of  appearance,  both  in  expression 
and  contour.  He  made  a  gallant  but  desperate 
attempt  to  retrieve  this  fatal  blunder. 

'Ah,  you  are  alluding  to  that  person  in 
London  !  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  the  other  day  ; ' 
and  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  from  the  side  glance 
which  alone  I  had  of  the  striking  face,  that  he 
gave  this  blundering  statesman  a  look  which,  one 
might  have  thought,  would  have  enlightened  any 
man,  but  it  did  not  enlighten  this  one, 

'  No,  I'm  not,'  replied  the  strident  voice  ;  '  I 
am  speaking  of  the  man  who  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  this  afternoon,  before  the  elite  of 
Devonshire — the  Kev.  Paul  Damerle.' 
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Lady  Hele  stood  u]),  and  we  all  rose.  I  looked 
across  at  Blanche  with  a  terrible  dread  of  what 
might  happen.  She  rose  mechanically  and  stood 
for  a  second  or  two  perfectly  rigid  and  white,  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  resting  on  the  table  before  her. 
All  the  blood  in  her  veins  seemed  to  have  left 
the  body  and  to  have  retreated  elsewhere,  leav- 
ing her  cold  and  dead.  Her  eyes  were  fixed. 
The  thought  struck  me,  at  the  moment,  that  she 
was  like  a  person  shot  through  the  heart,  whose 
body  stands  for  a  moment,  dead,  before  it  falls. 
But  she  did  not  fall ;  after  a  second  or  two  she 
seemed  to  recover  consciousness,  to  control 
herself.  She  passed  round  the  end  of  the  table, 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  still  resting 
upon  it,  to  Lady  Hele,  who  took  her  arm.  I 
stepped  back  a  little  way  to  let  them  pass,  and 
followed  them  and  the  other  ladies  out  of  the 
room. 

When  we  reached  the  drawing-room  she  sat 
down  in  the  shade,  a  little  behind  Lady  Hele, 
and  remained  quite  silent.  The  conversation 
flagged  a  little  at  first.  It  required  some  little 
time  to  dismiss  the  overpowering  thought  that 
occupied  all  minds ;  but  the  feat  was  accom- 
plished in  a  few  minutes,  assisted  considerably  by 
the  advent  of  coff"ee.     The  gentlemen  were  not 
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long  in  coming  up.  I  fancied  that  they  had 
found  it  more  difficult  than  we  had  to  relapse 
into  ordinary  talk.  Lord  Falaise  looked  pale, 
and  glanced  anxiously  round  as  he  came  in. 
Some  days  afterwards  1  asked  him  what  they 
had  done. 

.'  Oh  !  I  went  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  table 
and  talked  to  the  Dean  and  Sir  Gifford/  he 
said ;  '  Senlac  behaved  beautifully,  of  course.    He 

talked  "  procedure  "  across  the  table  to  Mr.  

in  a  loud  voice.  What  would  have  happened 
without  him  I  don't  know\  No  one  else,  I  think, 
felt  equal  to  speaking  to  him.  I  doubt  whether 
he  has  the  least  idea  what  he  did  even  now.' 

So,  as  all  evenings  do,  even  that  evening  came 
to  an  end  at  last. 


Ill 


We  went  back  to  Trefennick  the  next  day. 
There  was  no  reason  why  we  shoukl  not  do  so ; 
but  apart  from  other  and  obvious  reasons,  I  think 
that  Lord  Falaise  was  rather  anxious  about  his 
boys.  I  fancy  that  his  peculiar  theory  about 
home  education  was  breaking  down.  The  boys 
were  only  eleven  and  twelve.  Their  father 
taught  them  Latin  and  the  Greek  verbs,  and  he 
rode  out  with  them  every  day.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  sight  to  see  them  together — the  beautiful 
ponies  the  boys  had,  and  Lord  Falaise's  cob.  I 
used  to  go  to  the  great  hall  door  to  see  them 
start,  but  I  could  very  seldom  persuade  Blanche 
to  come. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  was.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  even,  I  do  not  know.  It  seemed  that  she 
could  fulfil  her  duty  at  other  times,  that  she 
could  bear  anything  rather  than  this. 

But,  at  any  rate.  Lord  Falaise  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion  that  his  boys  would  be  better  at  Eton 
than  at  home,  in  the  country,  alone.  They 
should  both,  being  so  near  of  an  age,  go  to  Eton 
together.  The  second  boy  was  rather  more  for- 
ward than  the  elder.  It  was  decided  that  they 
should  go  to  school  after  Christmas. 

Up  and  down  the  great  yew  walk,  in  the  mild 
September  days,  I  paced  with  Blanche,  when  she 
poured  out  to  me  her  whole  heart — the  depth  of 
self-condemnation,  the  longing,  the  passionate 
yearning  to  save  this  man.  I  bore  it  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  last  I  could  restrain  myself  no 
longer,  and  I  spoke  out — 

'  You  are  committing,'  I  said,  '  a  terrible, 
almost  a  nameless  sin.  You  are  trying  to  take 
this  man's  sin,  this  man's  punishment,  upon 
yourself.     There  is  only  One  who  can  do  that.' 

I  do  not  think  that  my  words  had  any  effect 
upon  her  at  all.  There  are  some  natures,  especi- 
ally among  women,  who,  like  the  old-time  yew 
trees  beside  which  we  walked,  seem  to  belong  to 
themselves  alone, — that  is  to  say,  that,  for  evil 
or  for  good,  they  press  on  for  the  mark  that  is 
set  before  them,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  Through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death — strange  cries  and  voices  in  their 
ears — they  press  on,  impassive  and  unmoved.     I 
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til  ink  that  Blanche  Falaise  was  such  as  these. 
The  yew  hedges,  century  after  century,  remain 
at  their  post,  the  guardian  and  the  slielter  of 
slight  beings  almost  as  ephemeral  as  the  gnats 
that  dance  around  their  boughs ;  just  so  the 
slight,  delicate  woman,  in  the  midst  of  life's  tur- 
moil, is  not  alone.  Certainties  and  Realities  and 
Powers — a  science  of  being  unerring  and  eternal 
as  Fate — environ  her,  and  guard  her,  and  urge 
her  on. 

One  morning,  when  two  or  three  gentlemen 
were  staying  at  Trefennick  for  the  shooting,  as 
we  were  leaving  the  breakfast-table,  Lord  Falaise 
said  to  me — 

'  Lord  Cheddersley  is  shooting  to-day  with  a 
German  prince.  They  are  to  lunch  with  us 
some  miles  from  here,  and  Blanche  is  so  good  as 
to  join  us.     I  hope  that  you  will  come.' 

Outside  the  room,  in  the  great  hall,  was  the 
principal  coachman  in  undress,  a  man  of  whom 
I  stood  in  the  greatest  awe. 

'  Oh,  Fisher,'  said  Lord  Falaise, — '  yes,  yes, 
Lord  Cheddersley  is  shooting  over  the  Dornton 
farms  with  the  Prince  von  Leuthen-Stalrenberg. 
They  will  lunch  with  us  at  the  bailiff's  house  at 
Braynes.     You  will  drive  her  ladyship  and  Miss 
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Wand  there.  You  know  the  lanes.  We  shall 
be  there  at  two  o'clock.' 

'Yes,  my  lord.' 

As  we  were  going  up  the  staircase,  Blanche 
said  to  me — 

'You  had  better  put  on  your  best  things. 
Lord  Falaise  will  like  it.' 

I  made  myself  look  as  nice  as  I  could,  my 
French  mother's  instinct  helping  me  ;  but  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  astonished  when  Lady  Falaise 
came  down  the  great  staircase  into  the  hall  to 
get  into  the  carriage,  to  see  how  wonderfully 
beautiful  she  was.  She  was  dressed  in  a  close- 
fitting  cloth  of  peacock  blue,  edged  with  small 
peacock  feathers,  and  a  hat  to  match  ;  with  the 
lovely  colouring  of  her  fair  brown  hair,  and  the 
sad,  far-off  look  in  her  gray- brown  eyes,  she 
seemed  to  me  at  that  moment  the  most  lovely 
creature  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  in  autumn  which  summer,  like 
a  regal  donor,  flings  back  out  of  his  abundance 
to  console  the  lingering,  gaping  crowd  left  at 
gaze  by  his  dazzling  train.  We  drove  out  in 
the  soft,  warm,  midday  air,  down  the  slopes  of 
the  drive,  shadowed  by  the  great  oaks,  out 
through  the  old  iron  gates  of  the  park,  with  the 
quick-stepping,  smooth  motion  of  the  beautiful 
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horses,  through  hmes  of  high-banked,  faded  fern 
and  bryony,  and  pale,  late-born  flowers,  surprised 
and  benighted  in  the  autumn  hours  upon  which 
their  birth  had  been  cast,  over  the  first  fallen 
and  withered  leaves,  and  through  running  streams 
of  clear,  brown  water,  seeking  their  way  from 
the  boggy  moorlands  to  the  plain.  An  indescrib- 
able sense  of  rest  and  peace  hung  over  the  faded 
landscape,  in  the  soft  blue  of  the  cloud-flecked 
sky,  in  the  hush  of  the  wide  pastures  ;  over  the 
spreading  woods  of  fading  chestnuts  and  syca- 
mores, and  the  bright,  dying  colouring  of  the 
ashes,  and  the  still,  warm  summer  tints  of  the 
oaks  and  elms ;  over  the  churches  and  old  halls, 
and  houses  standing  in  courtyards,  with  lichen 
and  faded  stonecrop  and  wallflowers  upon  the 
tiled  roofs  and  upon  the  walls ;  over  the  home- 
steads and  groups  of  cottages  in  flowery  gardens, 
whence  the  children  ran  to  see  the  carriage  pass. 
At  last  we  came  out  into  a  more  champaign 
country,  where  the  sense  of  seclusion  and  stillness 
and  peace  gave  place  to  a  wider  instinct  and  a 
larger  vision  and  desire.  Before  us,  beyond  the 
sunny  slopes,  there  lay  a  region  of  l)rilliant  light 
and  deep  shadow,  of  which  the  dazzled  sense 
knew  not  whether  it  were  earth  or  heaven,  or 
woodland  or  sky ;  and  amid  the  waving  lines  of 
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this  mystic  sea,  which,  by  some  instinct,  one  felt 
was  teeming  with  a  hidden  life  of  human  effort 
and  promise,  we  could  sec  the  flash  of  sunshine 
upon  the  church  towers,  the  faint  mist  over 
village  and  town,  the  deeper  flush  of  stately 
parks,  the  dark  line  of  moorland  hiding  mysteries 
of  wild  solitudes,  and  bleak  prisons,  and  haunts 
of  reckless  despair. 

Through  all  this  wonderful  beauty — this  peace 
and  calm,  this  widespread  life  and  hope — Blanche 
Falaise  lay  back  in  the  great  carriage  perfectly 
impassive,  silent,  and  unmoved. 

On  the  nearer  slopes  before  us,  between  the 
openings  of  the  hedgerows  and  the  woods,  there 
had  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  curls  of  white 
smoke,  and  I  noticed  that  Fisher  timed  him- 
self very  accurately  as  to  his  pace,  sometimes 
slackening  almost  to  a  walk,  sometimes  increasing 
his  speed.  He  attained,  in  fact,  to  such  a  pitch 
of  accuracy  that,  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  a 
wooded  lane  and  came  out  upon  a  broader  path, 
with  grass  on  either  side,  where  two  lanes  crossed, 
and  saw  before  us,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads, 
a  picturesque  house,  apparently  of  considerable 
antiquity,  the  converging  parties  of  sportsmen, 
who  had  evidently  timed  themselves  also,  ap- 
peared upon  the  green.     They  came  up  the  cross 
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road  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  chief  gentle- 
men on  either  side  raised  their  low-crowned  hats 
as  they  approached  each  other.  The  next  mo- 
ment we  drove  up. 

There  was  considerable  excitement ;  I  was 
presented  to  His  Koyal  Highness.  Lady  Falaise 
had  met  him  before.  He  was  a  pleasant,  fair 
young  man,  with  a  gracious,  winning  manner. 

'  I  speak  English  tolerably,'  he  said  to  me  at 
lunch  ;  '  but  I  do  not  understand  it  quite  so  well.' 

I  told  him  I  thought  that  there  were  many, 
home-born,  who  w^ould  sympathise  with  him  in 
that  respect. 

We  went  into  the  picturesque  old  house, 
through  a  quaint,  panelled  passage,  into  a  kind 
of  large  kitchen  or  hall.  Across  the  ceiling  were 
vestiges  of  plaster-work,  together  with  white- 
washed beams,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  past 
history.  A  wide,  open  hearth  occupied  nearly 
one  side  of  the  room,  upon  which  was  a  large 
iron  pot  simmering  over  a  fire  of  wood.  Small 
leaden  panes  let  in  a  dim  light  through  one  or 
two  long  low  windows  at  the  end  of  the  room  ;  a 
large  oaken  chest  or  coffer,  with  some  seventeenth - 
century  date,  such  as  one  sees  in  cottages,  was 
covered  with  delicate  napery,  and  piled  with  cold 
meats  and  ancient  silver  flagons  containing  ale  : 
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and  in  this  old-world  farmroom  wc  sat  down  to 
the  most  exquisite  and  luxurious  lunch  I  had 
ever  seen.  Nearly  all  the  servants  at  Trefennick 
were  there.  A  succession  of  the  most  delicate 
entrees  and  costliest  wines  seemed  to  blend  or 
to  contrast  with  the  rough  rustic  surrounding, 
as  in  the  tissue  of  some  piece  of  tapestry  the 
fine  gossamer  threads,  with  their  weft  of  dainty 
colour,  merge  and  melt  into  the  background  of 
the  broader  and  more  fearless  textures  of  warp 
and  woof. 

I  sat  by  the  prince,  who,  of  course,  was  mostly 
occupied  with  Lady  Falaise.  Lord  Cheddersley 
sat  on  Blanche's  other  hand,  Lord  Falaise  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  among  the  men.  A  young 
man,  who  sat  at  my  other  side,  began  to  talk  at 
once. 

'  I  thought  we  arranged  our  meeting  very 
well,  didn't  you?  I  hope  Falaise  was  pleased. 
Cheddersley  was  awfully  nervous  :  never  thought 
he  could  be  nervous.  "  We  must  break  off,  gen- 
tlemen," he  said  ;  "  we  have  just  time.  Falaise 
is  such  a  very  particular  man.  If  we  are  a 
minute  late,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  gave  up 
shooting  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  that  would 
be  a  pity.  I'm  told  that  his  farms  are  alive  with 
partridges.     Falaise  shoots  very  little  ;  he  is  too 
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great  a  man  to  do  anything  very  much."  So  we 
had  to  come.     I  hope  Falaise  was  pleased.' 

I  looked  at  my  companion  more  closely,  and 
thoiisfht  that  I  had  seen  him  before.  He  was 
a  slight,  delicate -looking  young  man,  with  a 
]3leasant,  almost  childlike  expression  of  face, 
but  with  a  sharply-defined  outline,  a  well-cut, 
prominent  nose,  and  an  infinitely  dainty  little 
moustache.  He  had  a  way  of  raising  his  eye- 
brows which  gave  him  a  look  of  almost  babyish 
innocence.  He  wore  a  shooting  costume  of  fine 
shades  of  leather  and  corduroy,  of  a  careful, 
almost  finikin  style. 

'  Have  you  not  been  at  Trefennick  ? '  I  said  ; 
'  I  think  I  have  seen  you  there.' 

'  Oh  yes  ! '  he  said  very  modestly ;  '  I  re- 
member you  very  well.  I  have  a  little  Property 
in  this  neighbourhood — three  or  four  farms — and 
I  come  down  twice  a  year  to  collect  my  Eents.' 

He  had  a  trick  of  dwelling  on  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  all-important  words,  which  was  very 
eff"ective. 

'  I  am  staying  at  Cheddersley's,'  he  went  on. 
*  Cheddersley  is  very  kind.  Most  astonishing 
how  kind  People  are.  Never  could  understand 
why  people  pay  you  any  rent.  Why  should 
they  ?     Don't  tell  them   please,  but  my  tenants 
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always  astonish  me.  I  assume  a  degage  manner, 
don't  you  know,  as  though  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world ;  but  it  always 
astonishes  me.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  a  very  good 
landlord,'  I  said  politely. 

'  Oh,  they  say  that  I  am  a  gentleman  ! '  he  said, 
smiling.  '  I  am  very  proud  of  that.  They 
always  say  that.  "  Whatever  comes  of  it,"  they 
say,  "  they  will  say  that ; "  and  I  always  take 
off  everything  they  ask.  I  am  so  astonished  at 
their  paying  anything.  Suppose  they  didn't  ? 
What  could  I  do  ? ' 

'  Would  it  not  be  better  if  you  employed  an 
agent  ? '  I  said. 

'  No,'  he  said  slowly.  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Wand,  but  I  think  not.  I  have  known 
men  who  did  that.  They  had  all  their  farms 
thrown  on  their  hands.  They  had  to  take  to 
farming.  They  didn't  make  much  of  that.  They 
had  no  tenants  to  pay  them  any  rents.  And, 
really,  Miss  Wand,  my  people  take  off  very  little 
— very  little  indeed,  I  assure  you  I  go  back 
loaded  with  untold  gold — gold  and  notes  and 
cheques.  And  they  give  me  beer,  too,  always  ; 
never  drink  such  beer  as  they  give  me.  Won't 
you  try  some  of  this  anchovy  toast  ? — it  is  Per- 
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fcctly  crisp — and  bread  and  cheese ;  never  get 
such  bread  in  London,  and  all  for  nothing  !  It 
is  a  very  Puzzling  world,  Miss  Wand,'  he  said 
very  solemnly,  looking  down  upon  his  plate — 
'  you  may  take  my  word  for  it — a  very  Puzzling 
world.' 

The  day  was  very  warm  for  the  season,  and 
we  were  glad  to  come  out  upon  the  green  as  soon 
as  possible  after  lunch. 

We  stood  about  upon  the  mossy  turf  amid 
the  stillness  and  peace  of  the  early  afternoon, 
amid  the  falling  leaves,  the  groups  of  gentlemen 
standing  about  smoking,  the  dogs  lying  down 
or  wandering  restlessly  to  and  fro.  The  prince 
w^as  standing  by  me  talking  pleasantly  in  German, 
which  he  had  found  out  that  I  knew.  Lord  and 
Lady  Falaise  and  Lord  Cheddersley  had  wandered 
out,  as  it  seemed  by  some  concerted  plan,  down 
the  wide  lane  for  some  five  minutes  or  so,  until 
the  carriage  drove  up.  As  they  came  back  to- 
wards us,  I  could  see  that  Blanche  was  greatly 
moved.  Lord  Cheddersley  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing eagerly,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  a 
more  sincere  endeavour  to  do  right  than  I  should 
have  been  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for.  She 
came  up  to  us  walking  between  the  two — Lord 
Falaise   very  sad  and    still — her  hands  clasped 
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before  her.  The  appalling  beauty  of  her  stead- 
fast face,  set  iu  the  delicate  shading  and  the 
matchless  colouring  of  her  dress,  and  the  back- 
ground of  green  sward  and  faded  hedgerow, 
reminded  me  again  of  some  old-world  tapestry 
work,  making  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  grief. 

As  she  came  near  the  carriage,  which  by  this 
time  had  driven  up,  she  seemed  by  a  supreme 
effort  to  recall  herself  to  the  duties  of  the 
moment.  She  spoke  to  the  prince  in  German, 
with  a  sweetness  which  evidently  fascinated  him  ; 
she  said  something  equally  gracious  to  several 
other  gentlemen  who  stood  by,  and  then  we  got 
into  the  carriage  and  waited  while  the  gentlemen 
regained  their  guns,  and,  this  time  in  a  collected 
group,  passed  over  into  the  fields,  more  in  the 
direction  from  wdiich  we  had  come  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  we  drove  off  slowly,  Fisher  pulling 
up  now  and  then  at  some  lane-side  gate,  whence 
we  might  see  the  line  of  white  puffs  of  smoke, 
along  the  sloping  fields,  or  the  ridges  of  wood 
and  copse. 

Blanche  Falaise  lay  back  in  the  carriage  ;  she 
evidently  saw  nothing  of  the  shooting  or  of  the 
sloping  fields ;  she  put  her  left  hand  upon  my 
lap,  as  if  feeling,  as  it  were,  for  a  friendly  grasp. 
There  was  something  unspeakably  touching  in 
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the  action  and  iu  the  craving  need  that  prompted 
the  gesture. 

*  Oh,  he  has  told  us  the  most  terrible  things  ! 
Lord  Cheddersley  says  that  he  will  be  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  fraud.  Sin  is  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  the  sin  is  mine.' 

I  grasped  her  hand  tightly  in  mine. 

'  I  will  not  hear  what  you  say,'  I  said  passion- 
ately. '  I  will  not  listen  to  you  for  a  moment 
longer.  You  are  trying,  as  I  told  you  before, 
to  take  this  man's  sin  and  punishment  upon 
yourself.  You  cannot  do  it.  The  thought  of 
such  a  thing  even  is  a  terrible,  a  nameless  sin.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  '  I  am  not  mistaken.  Would 
to  God  I  were !  Others  may  sin  and  suffer  for 
it ;  but  they  could  not  have  sinned  if  I  had  not 
sinned  first.  My  sin,  which  no  one  blames — of 
which  perhaps  no  one  knows — no  one  !  0  my 
God  ! ' 

She  was  deathly  pale,  as  she  had  been  that 
nifjht  of  the  dinner — all  the  blood  seemed  to 
have  left  her  body.  She  sat  in  the  carriage  like 
a  corpse. 

All  around  us,  beneath  the  autumnal  sky, 
more  entrancing  in  its  wan  beauty  than  the 
loveliest  colouring  of  summer,  lay  the  autumn 
landscape,  with  here  and  there  the  late  sheaves 
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and  the  pale  woodlands,  with  their  recollection 
of  a  beauty  more  lovely  than  beauty  ever  was. 
'  Veteris  vestigia  Jiammce'  I  once  saw  written 
somewhere.  I  hardly  know,  but  I  fancy  that 
it  means  something  low  and  poor  compared  to 
these  autumn  woods ;  but  it  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  rhythm  of  the  Latin  sound,  more 
than  any  poem,  suited  such  a  scene ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  beauty  she  sat,  silent  and  inert, 
— she.  Lady  Falaise,  a  more  miserable  woman 
than  could  have  been  found  that  day  in  the  most 
terrible — for  I  know  them — of  the  London  slums. 


IV 


It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  luncheon  that 
Lady  Falaise  opened  a  letter  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  which  she  immediately  handed  to  her 
husband,  and  which  he,  in  response  to  a  gesture 
from  her,  passed  on  to  me. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Damerle  wishes  to  see  Lady  Falaise 
for  a  few  moments.  She  does  not  wish  for  any  entertain- 
ment, only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interview.  Unless 
she  hears  to  the  contrary,  she  will  come  on  Tuesday  the 
17th;  and  if  Lady  Falaise  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
a  carriage  to  Bi'anscombe  Station  to  meet  the  train  that 
stops  there  at  3.5  r.i\i.,  it  would  be  a  great  kindness. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Damerle  would  not  make  this  request,  but 
she  does  not  know  any  other  means  of  reaching  Trefennick. 

27  Chertsey  Gardens,  W.S. 

To  this  somewhat  strange  letter  an  immediate 

answer  was  sent — 

Lady  Falaise  Avill  be  delighted  to  see  Lady  Elizabeth 
Damerle  at  the  time  she  names.  A  carriage  shall  be  sent 
to  meet  the  train  at  Branscombe  at  3.5  P.M.     Lord  and 
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Lady  Falaise  venture  to  hope  that  Lady  Elizabeth  will 
accept  any  hospitality,  either  for  the  night  or  otherwise, 
which  Trcfenuick  can  afford. 

As  tliG  time  approached  when  this  visitor 
was  to  be  expected,  Lady  Falaise  manifested  a 
nervous  excitement,  which  I  had  not  seen  in  her 
before. 

'  You  must  stay  in  the  room  with  me,  Claire,' 
she  said.  We  had  dropped  all  formalities  hy  this 
time. 

'  I  wdll  if  Lady  Elizabeth  does  not  object,'  I 
said. 

'No,  you  must  stay  in  any  case.' 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  carriage 
might  be  expected,  she  sent  for  me  into  her 
boudoir. 

'  Whatever  she  may  say,'  she  said  to  me,  '  do 
not  leave  the  room.  I  cannot  bear  it  unless  you 
are  by.' 

Very  punctually,  as  it  happened,  the  carriage 
with  the  two  servants  drove  up. 

We  were  sitting  in  that  perfect  room — Blanche's 
boudoir — the  autumn  light  flooding  it  with  a 
roseate  glow,  when  this  woman  was  shown  in 
upon  us.  She  was  dressed  in  a  worn, — I  fancied 
at  the  moment,  perhaps  uncharitably — affectedly- 
shabby  suit  of  black.      The  wan,  hunted  look 
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in  the  pale  eyes,  which  had  struck  me  before  so 
sadly,  seemed  changed  now  into  a  passionate 
excitement,  which  she  made  very  little  efibrt  to 
control. 

'  You  will  not  object  to  my  dearest  friend, 
Miss  Wand,  remaining  in  the  room  ? '  said  Lady 
Falaise. 

She  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  either  to 
me  or  to  the  words.  She  sat  down  for  a  moment 
in  the  seat  Lady  Falaise  indicated  to  her  ;  but 
rose  immediately,  and  came  up  towards  the  lire- 
place,  standing  before  Lady  Falaise. 

'  Lady  Falaise,'  she  said,  '  I  have  wanted  to 
see  you.  I  saw  you  once  before,  at  the  room  at 
Minsterley,  where  you  greeted  the  man  whom, 
I  suppose,  I  must  call  my  husband,  with  a  smile. 
It  is  time  that  you  and  I  met.' 

Her  manner  was  so  fierce,  and  her  appearance 
so  wild  and  excited,  that  I  rose  in  my  scat,  and 
stood  watching  her  as  I  should  watch  a  wild 
animal  about  to  spring. 

'When  you  came  across  the  room  that  day, 
she  went  on,  '  with  your  hand  held  out,  you  said 
that  you  and  lie  were  old  friends.  Liar  and 
perjurer  to  you — coward,  thief,  liar,  hypocrite  to 
me ;  and  you.  Lady  Falaise,  you,  who  have 
chosen  to  take  to  yourself  a  name  unsullied  for  a 
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thousand  years,  have  dared  to  say  this  !  You — 
false  and  traitor  to  your  sex  I — you,  Blanche 
Falaise.' 

I  moved  from  my  place  and  came  nearer  to 
Blanche,  where  I  stood  watching  her,  for  I  did 
not  know  what  might  happen  next. 

Blanche  stood,  the  carved  mantel  behind  her, 
laced  from  the  ceiling  with  curtains  of  Indian 
silk,  that  framed  a  Madonna  and  child,  herself 
more  like  a  Madonna  than  falls  to  any  one's  lot 
often  to  see. 

Then,  as  the  other  paused  for  a  moment,  she 
came  a  step  forward,  her  hands  held  out — 

'  Oh !  dear,  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,'  she  said, 
'what  can  I  say  to  you,  to  comfort  you — you, 
whose  lot  is  so  much  harder  than  mine  ?  I  only 
knew  him  when  he  was  so  noble  and  so  good. 
Except  for  that  dreadful  letter,  which  was  not 
himself,  I  knew  nothing  else.  What  can  I  say 
to  you,  w^ho  have  passed  through  so  much  ?  I 
can  say  nothing,  but  to  beg  of  you  to  remember 
how  good  and  noble  he  was.  Oh  dear,  dear 
friend,  remember  this  !  You  have  said  well  that 
we  ought  to  meet.  Between  us  two  at  least,  of 
all  the  women  in  the  world,  let  there  be  peace  ! ' 

I  confess  that  it  seemed  to  me  an  impressive 
sight,   and    one  which,   I   might   almost  say,   I 

R 
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alone,  as  a  woman,  liad  a  right  to  see.  These 
two,  united  in  so  sad  and  so  strange  a  fellowship, 
yet  in  the  working  out  of  which,  in  suffering 
and  in  wrong,  so  dififerent — at  enmity  even,  as 
it  seemed,  between  themselves. 

I  am  so  impressed  wdtli  my  story,  I  am  so 
clear  in  my  admiration  of  its  heroine  and  of  its 
end,  that  I  am  free  from  all  doubt  and  appre- 
hension that  I  am  '  a  traitor  to  my  sex '  in 
revealing  these  things.  Had  I  not  felt  all  this 
it  would  have  been  different,  but  in  that  case  I 
never  should  have  written  this  story.  As  it  is, 
it  seems  to  me  that  whoever  will  be  shamed  by 
the  narration,  it  will  not  be  us  women.  As  I 
looked  at  these  two,  standing  upon  the  hearth,  I 
seemed  to  see,  as  in  the  crystal  brightness  of  a 
clearer  air  than  men  breathe,  the  meaning  and 
the  end  of  the  world-tragedy  of  woman's  life — a 
meaning  and  an  end,  shadowy,  men  would  call 
it — teeming  with  transcendental  life  and  being, 
as  it  seemed  to  me. 

'  Coward  and  liar  as  he  was,'  Lady  Elizabeth 
went  on  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  fierce- 
ness ;  '  I  knew  nothing  of  you  ;  I  never  heard  of 
you.  I  thought  him  everything  that  a  man 
ought  to  be ;  and  you  welcome  him !  you  con- 
done him  !  you,  Blanche  Falaise  ! ' 
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They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  some 
moments  as  if  trying  to  know  more,  to  under- 
stand more.  For  a  time  no  one  spoke,  then  she 
went  on  again — 

'He  deceived  me.  He  deceived  my  people. 
He  took  all  I  had.  He  must  live  in  the  greatest 
style  ;  "  it  was  part  of  his  mission,"  he  said.  He 
gambled  in  shares  to  make  up  for  his  extravag- 
ance. God  knows,  I  spent  nothing  on  myself! 
I  bought  no  dresses  but  the  grand  ones  he  made 
me  buy.  Then  he  drank,  to  make  up  his  splendid 
sermons,  and  to  soothe  his  conscience,  as  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  I  daresay  you  did  not  know  all  this.' 

'  Know  it ! '  said  Blanche  Falaise,  and  the 
look  of  pallor  and  wretchedness  in  her  face 
might  have  moved  a  cynic, — '  know  it !  How 
should  I  know  it?  What  was  your  fortune, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Damerle  ? '  she  said  suddenly, 
after  a  second's  pause. 

'Fifty  thousand  pounds.  I  inherited  from 
my  great-aunt,  the  Baroness  Rothes.' 

'  That,  at  least,'  she  said,  with  an  almost 
startled,  radiant  look, — 'that,  at  least,  he  can  repay. 
I  have  more  than  that  in  my  hands  which  is  his 
by  right.     You  shall  have  it  whenever  you  wish.' 

Lady  Elizabeth  gazed  at  her  with  wonderment 
for  a  moment. 
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'  Lord  Falaise  ? '  she  said. 

Then  for  once  I  saw  her  smile,  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw — a  smile  of  supreme 
confidence,  of  a  certainty  amused  even  at  the 
thought  of  doubt,  and — if  you  speak  of  the  love 
of  angels — of  love. 

'  I  will  speak  to  Lord  Falaise,'  she  said. 

The  other  stood  perfectly  still,  her  face  be- 
coming gradually  more  pale.     Then  she  said — 

'  My  God  !  if  I  had  known  this,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  him  to  have  gone  to  jail !' 

Blanche  caught  suddenly  at  the  mantel-shelf 
behind  her,  against  which  she  reeled.  '  Jail ! ' 
she  cried. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Lady  Elizabeth,  without  re- 
garding her,  and  with  the  same  desperation  of 
tone  and  manner  that  had  marked  her  throucrh- 
out, — '  yes,  the  jail.  He  gave  a  cheque  for  two 
thousand  pounds  to  some  one,  knowing  it  to  be 
worthless,  and  by  that  he  got  possession  of 
coupons,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  and  gave 
these  to  some  one  else.  He  had  done  something 
of  the  same  kind  before,  and  they  were  very 
severe  upon  him.  Still,  when  he  was  remanded 
upon  bail,  if  the  two  thousand  pounds  had  been 
paid,  it  would  have  been  hushed  up  ;  but  I  was 
not  going  to  ask  my  people,  after  all  that  they 
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liad  done,  and  if  I  bad,  they  would  not  have 
given  it.  I  am  utterly  penniless,  as  my  dress 
shows.  I  could  not  have  come  down  here  had 
not  my  brother  sent  me  twenty  pounds.  Still, 
if  I  had  had  two  thousand  pounds,  I  would  have 
given  it  to  him — to  keep  him  out  of  jail !' 

'  Oh !  dear,  dear  Lady  Falaise  ! ' — I  was  holding 
her  in  my  arms, — '  don't  look  like  that !  Speak 
to  me,  your  ow^n  friend,  Claire.  Speak — oh, 
speak  to  me  ! ' 

She  recovered  herself  with  a  sudden  effort, 
and  sank  down  into  her  chair  ac-ain.     She  sat 

o 

for  a  few  moments  lookinoj  before  her  into  the 
fire,  then  she  turned  to  me  with  a  pitiful,  help- 
less look  and  gesture  which  1  w^ell  understood. 

'Lady  Elizabeth,'  I  said,  '  we  had  better  leave 
Lady  Falaise  for  a  time.  Lord  and  Lady  Falaise 
are  most  anxious  that  you  should  stay  here  for 
the  night.  I  can  find  you  everything  you  may 
need  ;  let  me  try  and  persuade  you.' 

We  left  the  room  together.  As  we  went  out 
into  the  gallery  above  the  great  staircase,  sur- 
rounded with  family  portraits  and  great  cabinets 
of  buhl  work,  she  said — 

'  She  is  more  fortunate  than  I  am.  It  is 
killing  her.  Unfortunately  it  will  not  kill  me. 
I  am  made  of  coarser  stufl'. ' 
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'  I  do  not  think  it/  I  said.  '  It  is  killing  licr 
mind,  but  not  her  body.  She  is  more  unhappy 
than  you  are.' 

Lady  Elizabeth  would  not  stay  at  Trefennick. 
She  accepted  some  slight  refreshment,  and  we 
sent  her  back  in  the  carriage  to  the  roadside 
station,  and  she  got  back  to  London,  sometime, 
I  believe ;  but  before  she  left,  Blanche  had  seen 
her  husband,  and  the  fifty  thousand  pounds 
was  promised  to  be  settled,  at  Lord  Falaise's 
especial  stipulation,  strictly  upon  Lady  Elizabeth 
Damerle. 

I  spoke  to  Lord  Falaise  once,  as  I  had  an 
opportunity,  saying  I  thought  it  was  wonder- 
fully good  of  him.     He  treated  it  very  lightly. 

'  It  is  what  my  father  would  have  done,'  he 
said.  '  Besides,  the  money  is  not  mine  ;  I  have 
enousfh.' 

About  a  month  after  this  visit  we  had  another 
surprise.  About  midday,  when  the  boy  had  been 
a  second  time  to  the  roadside  station  for  letters, 
Lady  Falaise  came  into  the  room  where  1  was 
sitting,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

'  Read  this,'  she  said,  '  and  bring  it  to  me 
when  you  have  done.' 

There  was  something  in  her  manner,  in  these 
days,  that  frightened  me.     I  recalled  the  words 
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of  that  garrulous  doctor,  and  I  trembled,  as  1 
watched  lier  leave  the  room,  for  I  dare  not 
follow  her,  at  what  I  ignorantly  fancied  might 
be  coming  in  the  future  time.  Our  faithlessness 
is  what  astonishes  me  more  than  anything  else. 

When  she  had  left  the  room  I  read  the 
letter. 

It  was  dated Jail,  and  began  thus — 

'  My  Lord, 

Being  confined  in  this  place,  with  nothing  but  my 
own  miserable  thoughts  to  occupy  me,  I  feel  a  strong, 
an  overpowering  impulse  to  write  to  you.  The  in- 
stinct of  confession  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  seated,  the 
most  insistent,  in  the  human  heart.  It  seems,  almost,  at 
times  as  if  the  act  of  confession  of  sin  nullifies  sin.  The 
Church  of  Eome,  with  her  usual  cleverness,  has  grasped  this 
fact  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  our  own  Church,  as  is  her 
wont,  in  a  manner  of  her  own,  at  once  more  human,  and 
therefore  more  touching  and  pathetic,  has  also  met  this 
supreme  craving  and  need,  for  in  her  case  the  confession 
is  voluntary  and  the  choice  of  confessors  unlimited ;  and 
I,  as  a  churchman,  exercise  my  unfettered  volition,  and  I 
choose  my  own  confessor,  and  I  choose  your  Lordship. 
Why  I  choose  you  might  appear  strange  to  some,  but  it 
does  not  seem  so  to  me.  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
the  man  whom  I  have  injured  more  than  I  have  injured 
any  other  man  in  the  world.  This  too  might  seem  strange 
to  some,  seeing  that  it  was  through  my  action  that  you 
obtained  the  woman  upon  the  gaining  of  whom  your  life 
was  set.  But  in  spite  of  this  I  have  no  shadow  of  doubt, 
and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you  have  no  doubt,  that, 
in  the  intolerable  wrong  and  injury  I  have  inflicted  upon 
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one  whom  I  dare  not  name  to  you,  I  have  done  you  the 
most  inappeasable  Avrong  that  one  man  can  do  another. 
On  that  memorable  evening,  when,  unconsciously  perhaps 
to  all  of  us,  every  moment  Avas  big  with  the  fate  of  each 
of  that  small  company  assembled,  almost' by  chance,  in  a 
country  rectory — on  that  evening  I,  in  the  pride  of  a 
vulgar  ignorance,  regarded  you  with  disdain.  It  Avill  prob- 
ably be  easy  for  you,  in  the  confidence  of  an  unsullied 
past,  and  in  the  strength  of  a  steadfast  present,  to  look 
with  pity  and  even  with  forbearance  upon  a  wretch,  of 
whom  it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  as  it  seems  to  him,  nothing 
but  the  annihilation  of  the  race  can  blot  out  the  memory  of 
the  past. 

I  have  said  this  much  that  I  may  explain,  in  some  small 
degree,  what  may  seem  to  you  to  be  an  extraordinary  letter. 
I  will  endeavour,  in  what  I  write,  hereafter  to  be  more 
plain  and  precise. 

As  far  as  I  can  look  back  upon,  and  understand  my 
past  existence,  I  think  that  I  can  trace,  not  my  own  fall, 
for  that  would  not  merit  a  moment's  thought,  but  the  evil 
that  I  have  wrought  upon  others,  to  the  exuberance  of 
an  unrestrained  imagination,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  re- 
garded Eeligion  as  an  end  and  not  as  a  means.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  Eeligion  is  intended  to  teach  us 
how  to  live  now,  not  how  to  die  hereafter. 

I  imagined  numberless  evils,  which  had  no  likelihood 
of  occurring,  and  then,  because  these  misfortunes  did  not 
happen,  I  considered  myself  the  peculiar  favourite  of 
Heaven.  I  imagined  myself  to  be  especially  depicted  by 
Heaven  to  do  certain  work,  for  which  1  had  especial  gifts 
granted  me.  This  last,  as  far  as  outward  influences  ex- 
tended, and  apart  from  an  ineradicable  weakness  and  evil 
tendency  in  my  own  nature,  was,  so  it  seems  to  me  now, 
the  inunediate  cause  of  my  fall. 
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I  write  these  lines  under  a  feeling  of  intense  mental 
depression.  I  have  lived  for  years  in  the  continuous 
excitement  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  misery  of  re- 
action is  more  than  can  be  descril)ed  ;  yet,  in  the  deptlis  of 
such  misery  lies  something  of  a  clearer  vision  if  not  the 
promise  of  an  assured  hope. 

I  imagined  myself  in  love — with  whom  I  dare  not  say 
— I  endowed  her  with  visionary  qualities. 

I  imagined  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  work  of  God 
that  I  should  attain  a  position  of  more  commanding  influ- 
ence in  the  Church  and  in  society  ;  I  imagined  that  I  could 
only  obtain  this  by  means  of  private  wealth.  When  I 
was  told  by  Dr.  Boteraux  that  it  was  hopeless,  as  it  seemed 
then,  to  expect  this  from  him,  I  received  a  great  shock. 
I  rallied  from  it  for  the  time,  but  I  never  really  recovered 
from  it. 

I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  acting  for  the  best.  It 
is,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  from  experience  both  of  myself 
and  of  others,  a  certain  fact,  that  anticipated  or  imagined 
sin  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  conscience.  It  is  com- 
mitted sin  that  stamps  the  life,  and  either  scorches  the 
conscience  into  insensibility,  or  urges  it,  through  the  agonies 
of  despair,  into  repentance.  The  moment  that  I  had  ab- 
solutely committed  that  unpardonable  sin,  life  assumed  to 
me  an  altogether  different  guise.  Side  by  side  with  me,  as  I 
walked,  there  Avalked  another ;  between  me  and  my  wife,  as 
we  sat  at  meat,  there  sat  another,  a  spectre,  impalpable, 
ghastly,  yet  wholly  real.  In  the  pulpit,  at  my  elbow  as  I 
preached,  he  stood  gazing  over  my  shoulder.  I  preached, 
it  was  said,  and  I  myself  think,  better  than  ever.  It  was 
he,  I  believe,  who  suggested  the  impassioned  words  ;  what 
could  gratify  incarnate  sin  more  than  the  taste  of  the  ironic 
salt  of  such  words,  coming  from  such  a  wretch  as  I  ?  I  took 
to  drink — God  in  Heaven,  what  would  not  a  man  take  to  in 
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such  a  case  as  minel — not  common  drunkenness,  but  the 
constant  drinking  of  the  best  Avine,  so  that,  for  months  and 
3'ears  together,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  was  ever  free  from 
the  excitement  of  alcoholic  stimulus. 

We  lived  most  expensively.  We  entertained  profusely, 
always  with  that  suave,  devil-bated  lure,  that  it  was  to  pro- 
mote the  efficacy  of  my  work  for  God,  and  to  bring  others 
into  His  service.  'To  lay  for  souls  with  Pheasant  shoot- 
ing,' as  was  said  once.  I  was  soon  short  of  cash.  I  sold 
out,  safe  investments,  my  wife's  money.  Then  I  began  to 
speculate  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  is  but  one 
end  to  that.  All  paths  in  that  dark  under  world — and 
there  are  many  —  lead  to  misery  and  ruin.  I  became 
more  desperate  and  more  involved  as  the  years  rolled 
on.  I  was  engaged  in  one  or  two  very  shady  trans- 
actions, through  which  I  contrived  to  pass  by  the  skin  of 
my  teeth,  thanks  chiefly  to  that  marvellous  halo  that, 
even  with  the  most  worldly,  surrounds  a  parson.  At 
last  I  committed  the  stupidly  illegal  action  that  brings 
me  here. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  such  as  I  am  to  hazard  a 
guess  whether  such  a  man  as  you  are  will  show  this  letter 
to  your  wife.  If  you  do,  it  must  surely  be  a  source  of 
constant  thankfulness  to  Lady  Falaise  that,  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  a  merciful  God,  she  escaped  the  imspeakable 
misfortune  of  marrying  me. 

My  lord,  I  can  only  sign  a  disgraced  and  polluted 
name —  Paul  Damekle. 

It  took  mc  a  loncf  time  to  read  this  letter. 
In  fact,  I  read  it  over  three  or  four  times  before 
I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  read  it  at  all.  Then  I 
tried  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  with  my  own 
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mind,  as  to  what  I  thought  of  it.  Here  I  was 
entirely  at  fault.  My  mind  absolutely  refused 
to  answer  any  question  concerning  it.  Even 
now,  when  so  many  things  have  happened,  I 
do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  a  step.  I  feel 
that  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide. 
What  does  he  think  of  it  ? 

After  I  had  sat  in  this  state  of  imbecility  for 
some  time,  I  began  to  think  that  I  must  return 
the  letter  to  Lady  Falaise.  I  got  up  and 
went  to  her  boudoir  ;  she  was  not  there. 
I  went  down  into  the  saloon  ;  she  was  not 
there.  Then  I  went  up  into  her  own  rooms 
and  found  a  maid.  —  She  '  had  not  the  least 
idea  where  her  ladyship  was.' — Then  I  went 
downstairs  again  into  the  hall,  where  I  met 
one  of  the  footmen. 

'  Lord  Falaise  is  out  with  the  boys,  I  sup- 
pose ? '  I  said. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Wand.  His  lordship  has  been 
out  more  than  an  hour.  I  should  think  they 
will  be  back  soon.' 

'  Do  you  know  whether  her  ladyship  is  in  the 
gardens  ? '  I  said. 

'  No,  Miss  Wand  ;  I  do  not  know  where  her 
ladyship  is.' 

I   put   on    a   hat  and  cloak,  for  it  was  late 
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ill  the  year,  and  tlie  day  was  cold,  and  went 
out. 

I  had  some  sort  of  half  idea,  or  rather  I  hoped 
that  1  had,  that  I  should  find  her  in  the  yew 
walk,  where  we  had  so  often  been  together ;  but 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  knew  that  I  had  no  such 
hope.  That  strange  and  wild  letter,  whatever 
it  might  mean  to  any  of  us,  what  might  it  mean 
to  her  ?  Something  it  would  most  certainly 
mean.  I  shuddered  to  think  what  it  might  be, 
what  she  might  be  thinking  now  of  him  who  had 
written  it,  what  she  might  be  doing  now. 

I  went  out  across  the  wide  grass-plot  into  that 
drear,  ghostly,  desolate  walk.  It  stretched  itself 
before  me,  in  the  dreariness  of  its  w^eird  length, 
lined  on  one  side  by  the  bare  trees,  and  on  the 
other  by  that  long,  unbroken,  funereal  hedge  of 
darkened  yew  branches ;  here  and  there,  where 
the  gardeners  had  neglected  to  remove  them,  hung 
the  dead  garlands  of  the  summer  wreaths.  In 
the  terrible  extent  of  its  entire  distance  there 
was  no  one  to  be  seen. 

Something,  I  know  not  what — for  why  should 
I  walk  along  a  path,  upon  which  there  was  evi- 
dently no  one,  to  seek  for  one  whom  I  wished  to 
find — led  me  on  for  all  this  dreary  length. 

The  wailing  of  the  autumn  wind ;  its  notes 
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drawn  out  and  perfected  by  its  passage,  and 
travelling,  tlirough  miles  of  woodland,  through 
the  withered,  moss-grown  branches  of  ancient 
trees,  accompanied  me  as  I  went  up  this  grassy 
walk. 

Nothing  happened  as  I  went  up;  only  an  ever- 
increasing,  overwhelming  dread  accompanied  me 
step  by  step. 

An  overpowering  dread,  so  vague  that  I  could 
give  it  no  name — would  that  I  had  been  able  to 
do  so  ! — of  what  I  should  find  at  the  end  of  this 
path  lured  me,  with  a  terrible  fascination,  to  go 
on.  I  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
nothing  had  happened  :  and  but  for  that  strange 
prompting,  I  should  have  turned  back,  for  I  saw 
nothing  of  Lady  Falaise  anywhere.  Nevertheless 
I  went  on.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace  was  a 
grove  of  yew  trees,  which  I  had  often  noticed  for 
their  solemn  depth  of  shadow,  but  which  I  had 
never  thought  of  piercing  through.  Now,  this 
irresistible  impulse  still  urging  me,  I  forced  my 
way  through  the  tangled  boughs.  Underneath 
was  a  wide,  overarched  space,  a  floor  of  parched 
and  lifeless  ground,  thickly  covered  with  the 
dead  debris  of  the  yew  branches,  that  felt  soft 
and  still  beneath  the  tread  of  my  feet.  I 
remember  that  I  recalled  something  that  I  had 
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read  in  some  poet  of  such  a  wood — so  drear,  so 
lifeless,  so  arched  and  shadowed  by  death.  As 
I  entered,  for  the  light  was  as  clear  beneath  these 
shades  as  elsewhere,  I  saw  beneath  me,  in  the 
debris,  the  faint  mark  of  a  woman's  delicate  foot. 
Then  I  knew  what  it  was  that  had  led  me  on. 

I  followed  the  shadowy  footprints,  j)ointing 
with  a  wavering  and  uncertain  line  rifrht  throuirh 
the  wood,  and  to  my  surprise — for  I  had  never 
penetrated  its  shades  before,  nor  known  that 
there  was  any  passage  through  it — 1  came  out 
upon  a  neglected  terrace,  stopped  and  choked  up 
with  the  spreading  yew  branches,  and  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  with  stately  balustrades  and  urns. 
There  were  no  signs  of  footprints  here,  but  I 
went  on  down  the  steps. 

There  I  found  myself  upon  a  wide  combe  or 
dingle  of  the  moor,  the  faded  grass  of  which 
stretched  out  before  me  on  every  side,  which, 
ascending  towards  the  north  to  a  certain  eleva- 
tion between  the  higher  moorland  on  either  hand, 
evidently  dipt  down  again,  out  of  my  sight,  in 
the  direction  of  the  sea.  Straggling  up  this 
gentle  slope,  and  becoming  thicker  towards  the 
top,  was  a  wood  of  extremely  small,  weather- 
beaten  oaks,  with  lichen-covered  boughs,  twisted 
and    contorted    into    fantastic    shapes    by    the 
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northern  gales  sweeping  up  from  the  sea ;  and, 
towards  the  bottom,  where  the  slope  was  lost  in 
the  level  basin  of  the  valley,  was  a  small,  dark 
pool,  also  shaded  by  the  dwarf  oaks.  In  all 
this  wide  solitude,  beneath  the  cloudless  winter 
sky  of  palest  blue,  not  a  living  creature  was  to 
be  seen.  The  noonday  stillness  was  unbroken 
by  the  slightest  sound  save  the  almost  inaudible 
whisper  of  the  gentle  wind  along  the  grass.  I 
stood  perfectly  still,  stunned  suddenly,  as  it 
seemed,  by  a  terrible  dread. 

What  if  those  ghostly,  withered  trees,  standing 
there  for  centuries  like  elfin  dwarfs,  wicked  and 
malicious,  and  the  dark  waters  of  the  pond,  knew 
now  another  secret,  added  to  the  lono;  list  of 
dreary  memories — had  witnessed,  but  a  few 
seconds  ago,  a  sadder  tragedy  than  any  enacted  in 
the  wild,  romantic  days  that  were  long  passed. 
Should  I  ?  had  I  strength  indeed  to  go  on  ? 

Then,  as  I  stood,  straining  my  eyes  towards 
the  distant  rise,  a  single  figure  came  out  from 
among  the  oaks,  and  came  towards  me  across 
the  level  grass.  My  heart  leaped  towards  it  with 
a  sudden,  joyful  spring  and  hope,  and  I  moved 
to  meet  her  very  slowly,  for  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  could  steady  myself  to  walk. 

As  she  came  nearer,  it  seemed  to  me  that  her 
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face  was  altered  with  a  change  that  would  never 
leave  it,  and  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  which 
I  had  never  seen  before.     I  hastened  to  speak. 

'  I  could  not  find  you  in  the  house  and  sought 
for  you  on  the  terrace,  but  I  have  found  what  is 
quite  new  to  me.  I  never  knew  before  of  the 
path  through  the  yew  hedge,  or  the  terrace,  or 
the  steps,  or  of  this  wild  valley.' 

I  went  on  speaking,  hardly  knowing  what  I 
said. 

'  I  have  only  been  here  once  before,'  she  said 
in  a  hushed  voice.  '  It  is  a  lonely,  terrible  place. 
I  always  told  you  that  I  dread  the  terrace  walk 
itself,  and  this  is  more  ghostly  still.  But  for 
God's  mercy  it  would  be  fatal  to  me  ;  I  will  not 
come  again.     Let  us  go  back.' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  '  here  is  the  letter.  Lord 
Falaise  will  be  back  by  this  time.  He  is  out 
with  the  boys,' 
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Lord  Falaise  took  things  into  liis  own  liands 
after  this,  and  insisted  that  we  should  go  abroad. 
The  boys  went  to  a  clergyman  connected  with 
Eton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and 
were  to  go  to  the  school  after  Christmas.  We 
went  to  the  villa  on  the  Eiviera,  where  we  stayed 
into  the  New  Year.  Lady  Falaise  was  happier 
on  the  Continent  than  anywhere  else,  and  even 
attained  at  times  to  a  certain  kind  of  cheerful- 
ness ;  but  it  was  evident  to  me  that  in  spite 
of  this  improvement  she  was  greatly  changed, 
and  I  began  to  despair.  The  tone  and  habit  of 
foreign  life,  endeared  to  her  by  recollections  of 
her  girlhood,  produced  an  outward  appearance  of 
calm  and  peace,  but  underneath,  as  I  knew  very 
well,  was  an  undying  misery  of  regret — an  endless 
struggle  which  w^ould  end  only  with  life  itself. 

Lord  Falaise,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  like  the 
Kiviera.      He   especially  hated  what   he   called 
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'  tlie  vulgar  rowdyism '  of  the  Battle  of  Flowers. 
He  proposed  that  we  should  move  into  South 
Austria.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  to  his  mind, 
there  was  now  no  country  in  Europe,  saving 
Eno-land,  where  a  o-entleman  could  live  at  ease 
except  South  Austria.  He  had  been  there 
before.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Austrian 
nobles.  Himself  a  Norman  noble,  with  as  many 
quarterings  as  a  Festitic,  he  was  received  with 
cordiality.  So  about  the  middle  of  February  we 
left  the  villa,  and  made  our  \vay  through  Northern 
Italy.  I  believe  that  onr  final  object  w^as  to 
reach  a  certain  chateau  in  the  valley  of  the 
Traun,  belonging  to  an  Austrian  noble,  before 
the  quail-shooting  was  over ;  but  as  we  never 
reached  it,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  what 
our  finite  intention  was.  The  end  which  was 
designed  for  us  we  accomplished  w^ithout  let  or 
fail. 

I  was  constantly  wdth  Blanche  Falaise — I  was 
scarcely  ever  from  her  side.  Before  we  left  the 
villa,  in  the  long,  lovely  afternoons,  as  we  sat  by 
the  open  windows,  looking  out  upon  the  azure 
waters,  and  the  brilliant  sunlight  champed  into 
the  deep  colouring  of  the  night,  I  tried  in  vain 
to  rouse  her  to  any  real  interest  in  w^hat  lay 
before  her,  in  any  books  we  read,  in  any  subject 
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that  stirred  the  world.  Still  less — when  the  sun 
had  sank,  and  the  cold,  night  air  swept  across  the 
gardens,  driving  even  the  young  and  the  happy 
to  take  refuge  indoors — could  I  feel  that  her  heart 
was  there,  that  she  was  listening  to  what  I  said, 
to  what  I  read.  Ever  her  heart  was  wandering,  I 
knew,  to  that  man  in  jail,  to  what  he  suffered 
and  had  to  bear — always  to  that  man  in  jail. 

We  travelled  up  by  Padua  and  Traviso,  pass- 
ing Venice,  which  we  saw  one  evening,  from  the 
railway  carriages,  rising  out  of  the  sea.  We  left 
the  line  at  Udine,  and  buying  carriages,  we  drove 
up  into  the  Carnic  Alps,  through  the  Eaccolano 
valley  and  its  deep  ravines,  by  Venzone,  with 
its  mediaeval  walls  and  its  silkworms,  and  on  to 
Pontebba,  and  its  foaming  torrents  and  streams, 
following  the  old  high  road  from  Italy  to  Vienna. 

I  left  behind  me,  in  imagination,  the  world  of 
modern  fashion  and  travel,  and  entered  a  land  of 
romance, — a  land  of  mountains  and  lakes,  of  feudal 
castles  upon  the  craggy  summits,  of  nobles  and 
serfs,  of  old-world  distinction  of  rank.  1  was 
not  disappointed. 

We  passed  through  old  towns,  with  bronze 
dragons  upon  the  fountains  in  their  marketplaces, 
and  winged  eagles  upon  lofty  pillars,  and  frescoed 
houses,  dim  and  faint  now,  but  painted,  as  was 
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said,  by  Girolamo  du  Traviso.  Wc  walked 
through  quaint  arcades  running  beneath  the 
houses  on  either  side.  We  went  into  churches, 
than  which  the  mind  of  man  or  woman  conceives 
nothing  so  marvellous  or  wonderful,  with  Gothic 
choirs  and  lancet  windows,  which  were  dreams  of 
deepest  colour  and  mystic  signs,  and  with  figures 
in  knightly  costume  lying  upon  tombs.  Then, 
ignoring  the  railways  that  desecrate  this  moun- 
tain land,  we  went  up  through  the  narrow  pass 
which  was,  and  is,  the  gate  of  Italy,  on  the  old 
Roman  road  to  Vienna  that  was  trodden  by 
Trajan  and  his  legions,  and  through  the  old 
Hercynian  forest — that  ftited  wood,  full  of  inde- 
scribable terrors,  which  the  Roman  legions  them- 
selves failed  to  pierce. 

I  had  expected  to  see  the  Alps  with  a  rosy 
tinge  upon  the  snow,  but  they  faded  into  the 
gray  clouds  of  evening,  and  the  next  morning, 
as  we  drove  up  the  pass,  a  dense,  white  mist  and 
vapour  settled  down  upon  us,  and  as  we  entered 
into  this  land  of  wonders  we  saw  nothing. 

All  through  the  long  journey  over  the  Italian 
plain  I  had  watched  this  long  line  of  shining 
light,  broken  here  and  there  with  a  shade  of 
gray,  and  now,  as  we  drew  near  it,  it  was  snatched 
from  my  sight. 
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We  drove  up  the  pass  in  three  carriages, 
steadily  hour  by  hour,  in  a  kind  of  luminous 
golden  mist  and  veil  which  seemed  at  every 
moment  as  though  it  would  lift  and  reveal  to  us 
indescribable  things,  and  yet  did  not  lift,  except 
for  an  instant  here  and  there,  revealing  great 
crags  of  schist  rock,  from  which  the  snow  had 
slipped,  standing  solemn  and  dark,  like  guardian 
sentinels  upon  either  hand. 

All  around,  in  this  appalling  yet  luminous 
mystery,  we  could  hear  the  rush  and  fall  of 
mountain  torrents,  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  the  thud  of  the  distant  avalanches  in 
the  higher  reaches  of  the  hills. 

No  possible  entrance  to  a  world  of  romance 
and  wonder,  long  looked  forward  to,  could  have 
been  more  impressive  than  this. 

Lord  Falaise  was,  most  of  the  time,  alone  in 
the  second  carriage ;  I  sat  with  Blanche,  for  the 
most  part,  in  silence. 

We  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  still,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  momentary  vision  of 
the  guardian  rocks,  without  sight  or  knowledge 
of  what  was  beyond  or  around  us,  and  began  to 
descend,  as  we  could  dimly  discern,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Drave.  Everywhere  and  always 
the  luminous  haze,  the  enchanted  veil,  was  around 
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US,  strange  sounds  and  wliisperings  seemed  to 
come  to  us  from  tlie  distance  of  hidden  rocks. 

As  we  came  down  into  the  valley  the  mist 
rose,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  an  unknown 
world  of  beechwoods,  over  a  rushing  torrent, 
and  finally  drove  into  a  little  town  where  the 
wizard  Paracelsus  was  said  to  have  been  born, 
with  cattle  standing  at  the  street-corners,  and 
open  shop  windows,  and  women  knitting  at  the 
doors. 

The  next  morning  all  was  changed.  We 
drove  up  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  as  I  was  told 
the  river  was  called,  amid  forests  of  birch  and  fir, 
which  clothed  the  bases  of  the  hills,  many  of 
which  were  still  covered  with  snow. 

The  whole  land  was  full  of  leo-ends  of  the 

o 

valleys  and  the  hills,  and  we  saw,  even  then,  the 
castles  of  the  old  Carinthian  chivalry  towering- 
above  us  in  the  craggy  hills  against  the  sky. 
Nothing  seemed  impossible  in  such  a  land. 

The  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  woods  of  beech 
of  a  brilliant,  fresh  green  colour  skirted  the  road 
on  either  side,  above  them  were  forests  of  fir,  also 
of  a  fresh  green,  above  these  banks  of  moss  crept 
close  up  against  the  dazzling  snow.  The  Alps 
were  loftier  than  any  that  we  had  seen  before, 
and  above  their  white  summits  was  a  deej),  solemn 
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blue  sky.  We  drove  slowly  and  silently  up  the 
steep,  winding  road.  The  scene  was  too  beautiful 
to  allow  of  speech. 

At  the  top  of  the  pass,  some  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  valley,  we  came  upon  frozen  fields  of 
white  and  dazzling  snow,  beyond  which  rose 
higher  summits,  crested  with  a  fairy  fretwork  of 
frost  tracery  pierced  with  sunlight,  and  almost 
transparent  against  the  blue  of  heaven.  I 
thought  at  the  moment  that  the  mind  of  man 
had  never  conceived  anything  more  lovely  than 
this. 

We  descended  the  pass,  the  snow  melting 
more  and  more  rapidly  as  we  descended,  the 
avalanches  in  the  distant  hills  and  the  torrents 
below  us  becoming  every  moment  louder  and 
more  insistent,  and  after  some  time  we  came 
upon  what  seemed  a  very  considerable  hotel, 
where  the  carriages  stopped.  Lord  Falaise  got 
out  of  his  carriage  and  went  into  the  house. 

The  afternoon  was  inexpressibly  beautiful,  with 
that  inconstant  beauty  that  belongs  to  a  spring 
day.  There  was  the  sudden  hush  and  stillness 
that  follows  when  long -continued  motion  is 
stayed.  We  sat  in  the  carriage  without  a  word. 
A  delicious  pause  and  rest — how  given  and  from 
whence  ? — seemed  to  fall  upon  us  suddenly,  as 
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we  sat  side  by  side.  Below  us,  down  the  pass, 
we  could  discern  glimpses  of  wooded  vales,  reach- 
ing with  a  soft  beauty  into  the  infinite  unseen, 
with  faintly -drawn,  delicate  lines  and  shades, 
suggestive  of  a  vague  yet  corresponding  effort  of 
thought,  of  hamlets  and  villages  peeping  through 
the  trees,  here  and  there  the  flashing  waves  of 
a  lake,  the  faint  smoke  of  iron  forges  and  char- 
coal fires.     We  sat  contented  and  perfectly  still. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that,  at  the 
supreme  moments  of  life,  when  the  fate,  not  of 
ourselves  alone,  which  were  nothing,  but  of 
others,  hung  in  the  balance,  there  has  been  no 
effort,  no  consciousness  of  necessity  even,  on  our 
part.     Such  certainly  was  it  now. 

AVe  sat  perfectly  still — Blanche  and  I,  Above 
us  was  a  heavenly  vision  of  f\iint  streaks  of 
cloud,  drawn  and  woven  and  pencilled  across  the 
spring  azure  of  the  sky.  I  am  certain  now, 
though  perhaps  I  did  not  know  it  then,  that 
there  was  something  in  this  sudden  hush  and 
stillness,  in  this  supreme  beauty  and  perfectness 
that  was  sent  to  prepare  us  for  what  was  to 
come.  '  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by 
the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may 
perfectly  love  Thee  ! ' 

But,  the  next  moment,  as  I  looked,  a  watery 
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cloud  seemed  to  form  itself  out  of  the  earth,  iu 
the  valley,  and  creep  up  towards  the  hills.  By 
little  and  little  it  seemed  to  force  itself  upon  the 
serene  sky  above ;  it  fascinated  me  with  an  in- 
describable power  and  force.  I  sat  looking  at 
this  faint  gathering  cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  with  an  intensity  that  would  have 
frightened  me,  had  I  thought  of  it  at  all. 

Presently  Lord  Falaise  came  out  of  the  hotel. 

'  It  seems  a  comfortable  house,'  he  said  ;  '  and 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  valley  to  the  left,  which 
they  seem  to  speak  highly  of.  I  think  that  we 
had  better  stay  here  for  the  night.  You  might, 
perhaps,  like  to  see  the  fall  ? '  he  added,  looking 
at  his  wife. 

'  I  should  like  it  very  much  indeed,'  she  said  ; 
'  nothing  would  please  me  so  much.' 

It  was  always  her  way,  whatever  her  state ; 
at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  his,  the  first 
thought  was,  if  possible,  to  please  him. 

The  innkeeper  had  come  out — a  Frenchman, 
with  an  astonishingly  pointed  moustache  and  a 
white  apron. 

'The  fall  is  very  fine,'  he  said;  'there  is  a 
natural  bridge — a  great  curiosity;  my  ladies  would 
be  very  pleased.  We  have  ponies  for  the  ascent. 
There  is  also  a  Calvary,  not  a  Virgin,'  he  added 
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apologetically, — '  not  like  the  Virgin  of  JMount 
Luscliari.  All  no  !  It  is  a  Christ.  But  it  is 
thought  a  good  deal  of  here.  My  ladies  may 
like  to  see  it.' 

We  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  went  into  the 
hotel.  It  was  a  good  house,  very  well  appointed. 
The  visitors  from  the  watering-places  on  the 
lakes,  from  Velden  and  Klagenfurt,  and  from  as 
far  as  Ischl,  came  up  hither  in  the  summer  for 
the  mountain  air  and  the  cool  breeze.  After 
lunch  two  ponies  were  provided,  and  we  went 
up  a  parallel  valley  to  the  one  which  we  had 
descended,  to  the  falls. 

The  afternoon  was  very  hot.  It  was  a  very 
early  season,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  was 
very  rapid  ;  as  we  left  the  hotel  we  could  see 
mist  rising  from  the  distant  valleys  beneath  us, 
and,  farther  off  still,  over  the  mountains  to- 
wards Salzburg,  dark  masses  of  cloud  were 
gathering. 

'  There  will  be  a  storm  to-morrow,  madame,' 
said  one  of  the  men  to  me ;  '  but  it  will  be  fine 
here  this  afternoon/ 

We  went  slowdy  up  the  pass.  As  before,  there 
were  the  rushing  torrents  below  us  and  the 
winding  path — only  it  was  now  much  narrower 
— the  green  beechwood,  then  the  fir  reaches,  here 
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and  there  the  bare  rocky  sentinels,  and,  above 
all,  the  snow  ranges  and  peaks. 

Suddenly,  after  ascending  for  about  a  mile, 
we  turned  a  sharp  corner  of  the  schist  rock,  and 
saw  the  most  beautiful  sight  that  I,  for  one,  shall 
ever  see  on  this  side  the  grave. 

A  slight  rain-cloud,  a  forerunner  of  the 
coming  storm,  had  followed  us  up  the  valley, 
and  a  passing  shower,  delicate  and  refreshing 
and  quite  harmless,  passed  over  us  for  a  second 
and  was  gone.  To  the  left  lay  the  vast  world 
of  snow  mountains,  down  which  we  had  come  a 
few  hours  before,  with  the  great  masses  of  bare 
rock,  from  which  the  snow  had  fallen,  standing 
out  stern  and  cold ;  but  up  towards  these  snow 
mountains,  and  even  to  their  very  base,  was  a 
bank  or  meadow  of  the  finest  young  grass,  which, 
like  the  warp  of  the  most  delicately  worked 
tapestry,  was  rather  suggested  than  seen,  for 
strewn  all  over  it,  in  a  marvellous  tracery  of 
form  and  colour,  were  crowded  anemones,  gen- 
tians, cyclamens  in  groups  and  families,  and 
scattered  lines,  and  Avastes  of  tinted  form ;  and, 
from  this  broad  belt  of  colour,  the  snow  was 
visibly  melting,  moment  after  moment,  so  that 
the  lovely  zone  broadened  sensibly  before  the 
eyes,  as  by  the  motion  of  a  wizard's  wand.     To 
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the  riglit,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  which 
was  iu  deep  shadow,  masses  of  wood  lay  far 
below  us ;  and  above  these,  level  with  ourselves, 
long  lines  of  fir  forests,  and  the  dark  masses  of 
rock,  upon  which  no  sun  shone.  Before  us  lay 
the  upward  pilgrim  path  to  the  Calvary  above, 
and,  higher  still,  the  broken  rocks,  falling  from 
the  precipitous  hillsides  on  either  hand,  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  marvellous  bridge, 
which  crossed  the  ravine  in  front  of  a  fall  of 
water,  swollen  now  beyond  its  natural  limits, 
and  divided  it  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  fall. 
Across  the  fallen  rocks  a  framework  of  planks 
and  rails  led  the  way  across  the  ravine  to  a  still 
narrower  path  than  the  pilgrim  path  on  which 
we  stood,  followed  only  by  the  hunters  of  the 
izard  and  the  chamois.  At  the  entrance  of  this 
impenetrable  path  were  carved,  as  it  seemed  to 
us,  dim  and  mystic  traceries  upon  the  rock.  A 
summer  sky,  though  it  w^as  still  only  early 
spring,  flecked  with  passing  clouds,  flxint  and 
delicate  as  a  dream,  stretched  itself  over  our 
heads;  but  behind  us  dark  clouds,  rain-laden,  weve 
gathering  up  from  the  valleys,  and  before  us 
over  the  fall,  and  the  bridge,  and  the  woods  on 
either  hand,  and  on  the  mystic  carving  upon  the 
rocks,   and    nowhere   else,   lay   a  brilliant  band 
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and  prism  of  distinct  colours,  and  tlirougli  these 
rainbow  lines  we  conld  see  the  Q-reen  tints  of 
the  firs  and  of  the  beeches,  and  the  dolour  of 
the  schist  rocks,  and  the  white  glamour  of  the 
passing  snow. 

We  left  the  ponies,  and,  with  hushed  breath- 
ing, as  if  fearing  that  the  vision  would  fade  at 
the  slightest  jarring  sound,  we  followed  the 
pilgrim  path. 

As  we  crossed  the  bridge  and  approached  the 
opposite  side,  bewildered  by  the  rush  and  flash  of 
waters,  through  which  we  seemed  to  pass,  and 
deafened  by  the  ceaseless  roar,  the  dim  traceries 
upon  the  rock  assumed  distincter  shape.  To  the 
right  hand,  between  the  rock  and  the  lower  fall, 
was  a  sort  of  field,  strewn  with  juniper  bushes, 
and  with  low  mounds  of  earth  and  little  wooden 
crosses. 

I  was  walking  a  little  behind  Lord  and  Lady 
Falaise,  and  near  me  was  one  of  the  guides  wdio 
had  come  up  with  us  from  the  hotel.  I  pointed 
to  this  strangely  strewn  field. 

'  What  is  this  ? '  I  said. 

'  These  are  the  graves,  madame,'  he  said,  '  of 
unfortunates  who  have  perished  in  the  chamois 
hunting,  in  the  snows,  and,' — he  lowered  his  voice 
and  raised  his  cap  as  he  went  on — '  such  is  the 
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grace  of  the  Saint  Calvary,  that  no  grave  has 
ever  been  torn  up,  and  no  corpse  mangled  by 
the  wolves  in  this  holy  ground.' 

And  when,  a  minute  after,  we  stood  beneath 
the  rock,  and  gazed  up  upon  this  '  Saint 
Calvary,'  we  could  well  fancy  that  some  such 
legend  might  be  true. 

It  was  carved  altogether  out  of  the  massive 
rock ;  it  was  not,  so  at  least  it  seemed  to 
me,  a  mechanical  image  or  figure,  but  seemed  to 
be  dimly,  while  perfectly,  shaped,  and  to  show 
itself,  as  through  a  veil,  as  much  in  a  certain 
vagueness  and  roughness  of  handicraft,  as  in 
a  sacrament  or  mystery  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, as  though  it  were  striving  and  growing 
into  existence,  by  the  gradual  and  earnest 
creation  of  a  devout  servant  of  his  art,  who 
had  sought  and  found,  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
his  ideal  in  the  stony  rock.  As  we  neared 
it,  the  rainbow  hues  had  faded ;  yet  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  still  lingered  over  it,  or  it 
may  have  been  that  it  was  only  in  my  eyes, 
some  delicate  colouring,  some  faint  memory  of 
those  heavenly  tints. 

It  was  a  true  Calvary  of  the  orthodox  type. 
It  consisted  of  the  three  crosses,  with  their 
suffering   burdens,    and   a   foundation    of    skull 
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and  bones,  with  two  figures  standing  beneath 
the  crosses,  more  roughly  and  carelessly  worked 
— St.  John,  and  the  Virgin  mother  in  a  swoon. 

There  might  be  something  conventional  in 
the  treatment  of  the  two  thieves — the  one 
writhing  with  strained  and  contorted  limbs, 
the  other  in  a  rapt  attitude  of  ecstatic  gaze ; 
but,  if  it  were  so,  it  seemed  only  to  supply 
two  needed  forms  of  type — the  one  the  rest- 
less, unsubdued  human  nature,  the  other  the 
saintly,  consecrated  life.  It  was  evident  that 
the  sculptor's  thought  had  been  concentrated 
upon  the  central  figure. 

Those  momentous  hours,  laden  with  the 
destinies  of  unimagined  existence,  were,  so 
at  least  it  seemed  to  me,  drawing  to  an  end. 
The  regal  admission  into  Paradise,  the  human 
message  to  His  mother  and  to  His  friend, 
the  cry  of  suffering,  even  the  agony  of  felt 
desertion  by  His  Father  and  His  God — all 
these  were  over.  The  last  stage  of  this  world- 
journey,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Son  of  God 
had  arrived.  '  It  is  finished '  was  bitten  into 
every  line,  graven  by  the  iron  chisel  into  the 
dark  gray  stone. 

I  have  heard  that  some  one  says  that  Words- 
worth evoked  a  sort  of  soul  in  matter,  and,  no 
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doubt,  all  inanimate  beings — plants  and  flowers 
and  trees — have  a  certain  sort  of  instinct  if 
not  of  soul ;  but  here,  in  the  centre  of  this 
great  Calvary,  there  was  visible  a  soul  in  the 
stolid  rock. 

For  in  this  figure  of  a  sacrifice  that  re- 
deemed the  world,  there  was  manifested  such 
a  sympathy  between  the  genius  that  grasped 
the  artist's  chisel,  and  the  so-called  dead  rock 
that  lent  itself  in  indescribable  shades  of  lioht 
and  delicacies  of  shadow,  to  the  Ideal  that 
lifted  a  world  of  pollution  and  death  into  one 
of  healthy  breezes  and  of  hope,  that,  as  we 
stood  before  it,  we  could  no  longer  wonder 
that  peasants,  in  their  holiday  dress,  came  up 
the  pass  to  worship  with  serious  and  mournful 
faces,  and  went  back,  down  the  path,  singing- 
hymns  of  joy,  for  that  they  were  delivered  from 
their  sins. 

For  in  this  chief  fio-ure — tliis  fio-ure  that 
realised  the  death  of  God,  down -pressed  and 
over- weighted  as  it  was — it  was  perceptible 
that  the  defeat  and  disaster,  however  perfect 
and  complete — and  no  work  could  give  the 
idea  of  more  perfection  and  completeness  of 
suffering  and  of  oppression  and  of  defeat — was 
not   such    as   that  which  ordinary  men  call  by 
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these  names  ;  tliat  even  in  tlie  moment  of 
death's  triumj^h  the  victory  was  not  with 
Death  ;  that  the  defeat  and  oppression — the 
weight  of  suffering  and  of  grief — were  not  such 
grief  and  oppression  and  disaster  as  befall  an 
ordinary  man ;  that  the  death  was  not  such 
as  awaits  a  mortal  who  has  finished  his  course, 
but  such  death  as  may  be  imagined  of  a  pil- 
grim-God. 

Over  the  whole  Calvary,  above  the  rough 
grotto-work  that  fringed  the  recess  which  gave 
scope  for  the  relief  of  the  figures,  like  a 
halo  above  the  sacred  scene,  were  these  words, 
fastened  into  the  rock  in  iron  letters,  moulded, 
no  doubt,  ages  since  in  the  iron-works  in  the 
valleys — 

VERB    LANGUORES    NOSTROS    IPSE   TULET,    ET 
DOLORES    NOSTROS    IPSE    PORTAVIT. 


She  stood  close  by  me,  clasping  my  hand. 

'  Surely  He  liatli  borne  our  grief,  and  carried 
our  sorrows  1 '  she  said. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dinner,  and  we 
slept  there,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  came 
the  storm,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me.  It  awoke 
me  and  I  lay  and  listened  to  it ;  but  it  was  not 
the  storm  itself  that  1  heard,  or  that  kept  me 

T 
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from  sleep  ;  it  was  the  knowledge  of  what  lay 
around  me — of  that  wonderful  world  of  mountain 
and  snow  and  rock.  It  was  the  conception  of 
what  was  happening,  at  that  moment  even,  in 
those  mountain  solitudes,  in  those  vast  reaches 
of  snow  slopes,  of  wind-swept  hill -meadows 
and  valleys,  of  what  ghastly  shapes  held  wild 
revel  there,  what  powers  of  darkness  and  of 
storm  kept  the  field. 

But  in  the  morning  we  found  that  we  had 
been  needlessly  disturbed.  There  had  been  no 
storm,  we  were  told,  only  a  passing  scud  and 
shower ;  but  there  were  signs  of  a  thunder- 
storm in  the  valley,  which  would  probably  come 
up  the  pass,  and,  it  being  so  early  in  the 
season,  might  prove  alarming.  The  host  ad- 
mitted this.  He  would  advise  the  ladies  not 
to  venture  far  from  the  house. 

Lord  Falaise,  of  course,  would  be  likely  to 
go  out — in  fiict,  a  temptation  had  been  pro- 
vided for  him.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
horses  with  which  we  travelled.  The  railways 
which  thread  the  water-courses  of  the  valleys, 
and  even  climl)  some  of  the  lower  passes,  have 
very  much  deteriorated  the  postal  service  upon 
the  roads.  Once  or  twice,  in  ascending  the 
passes,  we  had  had  to  engage  extra  horses,  which 
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were  not  to  his  miud.  It  was  suggested  to 
him  that,  at  a  farm  not  far  down  the  valley, 
horses  were  to  be  purchased  of  a  superior 
kind,  bred  for  sale  in  Vienna.  '  Milord  Anglais,' 
travellino;  with  three  carriacres,  was  not  to  be 
suffered  to  pass  without  toll.  The  host  pro- 
posed to  send  for  the  horses  to  the  hotel, 
but  Lord  Falaise,  with  the  eccentricity  of  his 
race,  preferred  to  walk  down  to  the  farm. 
He  left  the  hotel  soon  after  breakfast,  accom- 
panied by  his  English  groom,  who  travelled 
with  us. 

I  sat  for  some  time  with  Lady  Falaise.  She 
was  disti^aite,  very  distraite ;  she  said  some- 
thing about  prisons  and  what  prisoners  had  to 
undergo,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  wish  to 
follow  even  this  theme.  After  some  time,  as 
she  wished  to  be  alone,  I  left  her.  May  God 
forgive  me  if  what  followed  was  caused  by 
any  fault  of  mine  ! 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  a  book  which  I 
wished  to  read^ — Histoires  UHiver,  by  the 
Vicomte  Eugene  Mclchior  de  Vogue,  which  I 
had  bought  in  Italy,  the  first  pages  of  which 
only  I  had  found  time  to  read.  They  had 
fascinated  me  very  much. 

The    perfect   French,    the   most  beautiful,   I 
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thought,  excepting  that  of  Pascal,  wliich  I  had 
ever  read,  the  tone  of  distinction  with  which 
the  simple  stories  were  treated, — most  simple 
stories  of  peasants  and  servants,  after  a  manner 
other  from  that  of  some  nauseous  and  vulgar 
modern  schools  which  leaves  a  nasty  taste  in 
the  mouth — absorbed  and  fascinated  me  more 
completely  the  further  I  read. 

The  exquisitely  pathetic  story  of  '  Oncle 
Fedia,'  the  quaint  Petrouchka  and  his  history, 
and  the  terrible  sufierings,  which,  as  a  woman, 
made  my  blood  run  cold  within  me,  of  Vavara 
Afanasievna, — all  of  them,  real  and  commonplace, 
surely,  to  the  heart's  desire,  but  redeemed  from 
vulgarity  and  annoyance  because  told  by  a  man 
of  genius  who  is  also  a  gentleman, — occupied  me 
for  hours.  I  did  not  look  up  until  I  had  laid 
down  the  book. 

Lord  Falaise  came  back  a  little  before  lunch. 
He  had  not  bought  the  horses.  '  They  were  not 
bad,'  he  said  ;  '  but  the  people  asked  an  exorbitant 
price.  He  was  willing  to  pay  an  exceptional  price 
considering  the  circumstances,  but  he  was  not 
going  to  be  swindled.  They  would  probably  send 
them  up  in  the  afternoon  at  his  own  price.' 

The  horses  indeed  came  up  as  he  said,  but 
something  else  had  happened  in  the  meantime. 
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I  had  not  been  aware  of  it,  so  absorbed  had  I 
been  in  my  book,  but  during  the  morning  the 
storm-clouds  had  gathered  from  the  valleys,  and 
crept  uj)  the  pass.  Kaiu  had  begun  to  fall, 
'  rather  sharply,'  Lord  Falaise  said.  He  wore  a 
rough  suit  with  leggings,  suitable  for  the  moun- 
tains, and  did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  '  There  was 
also  thunder  in  the  distance,'  he  said.  The  rain 
ceased,  and  an  appalling  darkness  covered  the 
sky.  We  were  waiting  for  Lady  Falaise  to  go 
in  to  luncheon. 

The  next  moment  a  waiter  called  me  out  of 
the  saloon.  I  went  out  into  the  corridor,  and 
found  Lady  Falaise's  maid,  her  face  white  as 
death. 

'  We  do  not  know  where  her  ladyship  is,'  she 
said  ;  '  she  is  not  in  her  rooms.' 

As  she  spoke,  a  flash  of  light,  pallid,  vivid, 
all-pervading,  filled  the  place  in  which  we  stood, 
drawing  us  into,  and  withering  us,  as  it  were, 
with  its  ghastly  flame,  and  the  next  second  a 
clap  of  thunder,  more  terrible,  if  possible,  than 
the  living  flre,  fell  upon  us  and  upon  all  the 
houses  around. 

The  girl  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  heap,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands.  I  clasped  my  hands  over 
my  eyes  and  ears,   but  otherwise   I   stood  my 
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ground.  Tlie  next  instant  another,  as  livid  a 
flash,  burning  into  our  very  flesh,  followed  by  as 
terrific  a  clap — and  then  a  third — and  the  storm, 
driven,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  a  fierce  wind, 
swept  up  the  pass,  and  left  us. 

After  a  minute  or  two  the  girl  gathered  her- 
self up  from  the  ground.  She  looked  at  me 
with  her  white  scared  face. 

'  We  have  found  this,'  she  said. 

She  held  out  a  folded  letter,  which  1  took. 
It  was  addressed — 

'The  Lord  Falaise.' 

I  went  into  the  saloon  to  Lord  Falaise,  the 
letter  in  my  hand.  He  looked  at  me  anxiously, 
as  though  to  see  how  I  had  stood  the  shock. 

'  They  cannot  find  Blanche  anywlicre,'  I  said  ; 
'  but  they  have  found  this.' 

And  I  gave  him  the  letter,  wliich  was  not 
sealed,  only  folded  up. 

He  took  it,  and,  going  into  the  window,  read 
it  through ;  then  he  turned  it  over,  and  read  it 
aojain.  I  sank  into  one  of  the  oreat  lounixes  in 
the  saloon,  and  waited. 

He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  then  he 
turned  towards  me,  came  back,  and  Imiulcd  it  to 
me. 
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This  was  what  I  read — 
My  Lord — 

(Ah  me  !    some  one  else  had  begun  a  letter 
just  like  this !) 

At  last  what  I  have  dreaded  all  these  long  years,  and 
what  I  Avarned  you  of,  is  come  to  pass.  He  calls  me, 
not  by  any  message  or  voice  of  his,  but  by  his  suffering 
and  misery, — he  calls  me,  and  I  must  go,  if  not  to  him, 
then  somewhere ;  whither,  God  knows !  Here  I  can- 
not stay.  The  misery  and  the  strain  is  too  intolerable 
to  be  borne.  When  I  am  gone  from  you,  from  this 
wretched  world — oh  no,  not  a  wretched  world  ;  it  is  I 
who  am  worthless — think  of  me  as  of  one  utterly  un- 
worthy, whom  you  stooped  to  rescue  from  the  abyss  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  gallantly  strove  to  aid  and  to  restore, 
when  aid  and  rescue  were  hopeless  and  all  too  late, — one 
who  has  fallen  of  her  own  fault  and  of  none  other.  I 
despised  all  common  joys,  and  all  common  joys — even  the 
joys  of  motherhood — have  been  denied  me.  Think  of  me 
as  one  upon  whom  you  have  lavished  such  a  splendour  of 
love  as  no  woman  besides  has  ever  yet  received.  For 
twelve  long  years  bearing  with  what  no  man  besides  has 
ever  borne  with !  What  that  has  been  you  know  even 
better  than  I,  though  I  know  it  all  too  well ;  and  through 
all  that  length  of  years,  not  one  averted  look,  never  an 
impatient  word.  It  is  impossible  but  that  you  must  have 
much  to  comfort  and  to  console  you.  It  cannot  be  that, 
through  such  as  I,  a  life  like  yours  can  be  thwarted  and 
ruined.  You  have  the  boys.  They  are  wholly  yours.  No 
taint  of  their  unhappy  mother  will  ever  cling  to  them. 
They  will  grow  up  to  prove  themselves  what  they  are — 
the  sons  of  the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous  gentleman  in 
the  world.  Blanche. 
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I  read  this  letter  over  twice,  as  lie  had  done. 
I  turned  it  over,  and  examined  the  creases  and 
the  folding.     Then  I  said — 

'  Lord  Falaise,  this  letter  was  not  written 
to-day,  nor  for  many  days.  I  think  that  I 
know  the  day  when  it  was  written.  Send  for  all 
the  servants,  and  ask  them  where  they  found  this.' 

He  called  the  waiter,  and  told  him  to  send 
all  his  servants  into  the  saloon.  They  came  in, 
looking  very  scared,  as  well  they  might.  Tliere 
were  three  men — Lord  Falaise's  own  man,  a  very 
superior  person,  who  spoke  French  and  German, 
a  young  footman,  and  the  groom.  They  put  the 
women  forward  as  they  came  into  the  room — 
Lady  Falaise's  maid,  and  a  young  girl  whom,  I 
believe,  Blanche  had  engaged,  simply  that  she 
might  wait  upon  me. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  exactly,'  said  Lord  Falaise, 
'  where  you  found  this  letter  ?  Was  it  on  her 
ladyship's  table  ? ' 

There  was  a  considerable  pause.  Then  the 
maid  who  had  come  to  me  said — 

'  No,  my  lord,  we  found  it  in  my  lady's 
writing-case.' 

*  And  how  dare  you,'  said  Lord  Falaise,  '  to 
open  her  ladyship's  writing-case  ? ' 

Then  the  young  girl,  the  under-maid,  said — 
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'  We  wanted  to  find  out  where  my  lady  was.' 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Lord  Falaise ;  and  they 
left  the  room. 

'  Lord  Falaise,'  I  said,  the  moment  we  were 
alone ;  '  believe  me,  this  letter  was  not  written 
to-day.  It  was  written  months  ago  at  Trefen- 
nick,  in  moments  of  terrible  depression  and 
despair.  It  was  written,  but  her  pure  spirit  and 
the  mercy  and  love  of  God  being  as  one,  it  was 
never  acted  upon,  only  it  was  not  destroyed.  I 
know  her.  I  met  her,  on  the  day  on  which  she 
wrote  this  letter,  in  the  yew  wood,  beyond  the 
terrace  at  Trefennick,  and  I  know  where  she  is 
now.  She  is  gone  up  to  the  Calvary  beyond  the 
falls.' 

His  face  turned  to  a  deathly  white. 

'  In  this  storm  ? '  he  said. 

I  dressed  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  We 
collected  together  some  men  who  called  them- 
selves guides,  and  some  ostlers  and  people 
attached  to  the  hotel,  and  we  set  off  up  the 
pass.  There  was  no  rain,  only  an  appalling 
darkness  and  cloud  everywhere.  We  could  hear 
the  thunder  in  the  distant  valleys  and  hills,  but 
the  lightning  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  It 
seemed  to  me,  or  rather  I  had  a  strange  fancy, 
that  the  storm  had  found  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
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mountains  some  power  or  storm  other  than  itself, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  death-struggle,  for  we  had 
not  gone  far  before  it  returned  upon  us,  this 
time  with  the  wind,  for  it  had  gone  up  the  pass 
against  the  south  wind  which  had  blown  steadily 
for  days.  Flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by 
thunder- claps,  passed  over  our  heads;  then  it 
all  ceased,  and  the  storm  seemed  to  go  down  the 
pass  into  the  valleys  from  which  it  had  come. 
But  still  the  dense  black  cloud  lay  above  our 
heads  as  we  slowly  ascended  the  pass. 

When  we  came  to  the  turn  whence,  only  the 
day  before,  such  a  vision  of  loveliness  had  burst 
upon  my  sight,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
be  seen.  The  flowers  had  folded  themselves  up 
into  the  grass,  the  green  tints  of  the  woods 
seemed  to  have  faded  into  a  sombre  hue,  and 
the  fall  itself  seemed  hushed  and  still.  Always 
the  dense  dark  pall  of  darkness,  as  of  the  grave, 
spread  itself  over  the  scene,  ever,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  ready  to  burst  in  a  deluge  of  rain. 

We  toiled  up  the  pilgrim  path,  dreading  at 
every  instant  what  we  might  see,  and  crossed 
tlic  bridge. 

As  we  crossed  the  bridge — Lord  Falaise  and  I 
walking  first — the  black  pall  suddenly  lifted,  and 
seemed  to  disperse  and  break  itself  up  into  great 
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masses  of  cloud  ;  and  a  suddeu  light  from  the 
western  sun,  brilliant  as  thought  could  imagine, 
spread  itself  all  over  the  under  world,  and  lighted 
with  a  radiant  and  burning  glow  all  the  woods 
and  water  and  grassy  slopes,  and  the  dark  rocks, 
and  the  distant  white  summits,  and  the  blue 
streaks  of  the  glaciers  or  ice -bands  running 
through  the  snow.  Above  us,  a  pall  of  black- 
ness and  of  death ;  below,  a  radiance  and  light 
breaking,  as  it  were,  from  the  tomb.  Behind 
us  rifts  of  storm-cloud,  driven,  wreathed  and 
streaked,  across  a  sky  of  the  intensest  blue  that 
the  eye  ever  saw ;  all  around  us  deep  calling 
unto  deep,  as  the  avalanches  and  the  rushing 
torrents  spoke  from  hill  to  hill ;  and  before  us, 
across  the  bridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Calvary,  this 
strange  light  full  upon  the  divine  traceries  upon 
the  stony  rock,  lay  Lady  Falaise,  one  small  black 
spot  upon  her  shoulder,  where  the  lightning  had 
struck. 

It  is  the  good  that  suffer  here.  '  You  have 
only  to  be  bad  enough,'  says  the  cynic,  '  and  you 
may  live  on  ijdte  de  foie  gras  and  champagne 
to  the  end  of  your  days  ;  and  the  uncomplaining 
stillness  of  broken  hearts,  of  wives,  and  mothers, 
and  sisters  is  unheeded,  as  it  seems  to  you,  by 
the  God  of  Sabaoth.'     It  is  a  truth  as   old  as 
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time,  and  the  pagans  knew  it  as  well  as  we : 
*  In  very  faithfulness  liast  Thou  afflicted  me ; ' 
'  Whom  the  gods  love  they  slay.'  And  they  tell 
us,  with  their  patient  voices  and  tlieir  pleading 
eyes,  that  suffering,  with  the  people  of  God,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  _/3(^^e  de  foie  gras  with  the 
servants  of  sin,  and  that  they  who  have  tasted 
of  this  bitter  but  invigorating  cup,  scarcely  care 
to  pray  that  it  be  taken  away. 


Something  more  than  three  weeks  afterwards, 
as  we  rested  in  Paris  on  our  way  home,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Damerle, 
which  I  insert  here — 

I  have  just  seen  in  the  papers  the  death  of  Lady 
Falaise  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  I  can  scarcely  breathe 
for  awe.     I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me. 

As  near  as  I  can  calculate,  the  day  on  which  she  died 
was  the  day  on  which  my  husband's  term  of  im})risonment 
came  to  an  end.  I  had  taken  some  rooms  in  Bloomsbury, 
and  I  had  sent  word  to  the  governor  of  the  jail  where  I 
was.  I  do  not  know  why  I  had  done  this,  for  my  heart 
was  as  hard  as  Hint  against  my  husband,  and  I  said  that 
I  wished  that  I  might  never  see  him  again.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  had  done  it. 

1  Avas  sitting  in  my  room  —  the  shabby  room  of  a 
Loiiilon  lodging,  perhaps  you  may  know  what  that  is — on 
the  very  afternoon,  as  I  believe,  on  which  Lady  Falaise 
died,  and  1  was  wondering  whether  my  husband  would 
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dare  to  come  to  me.  He  did  not  know — at  least  I  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  knew — that  I  had  any  money. 
I  thouglit  tliat  probably  he  would  not  come.  I  hoped  that 
he  would  not  come.  I  set  my  face  against  him  like  a  flint, 
and  yet  I  could  not  but  remember  that  Lady  Falaise  had 
given  me  back  all  that  money,  and  that  she  had  said  that 
it  was  his.  I  suppose  that  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
had  sent  the  governor  word  where  I  was. 

It  was  a  dull,  cold,  spring  day  in  London,  a  north-east 
wind  biting  through  the  streets.  Across  the  street,  from 
my  windows,  the  opposite  houses  pressed  upon  me,  dull  and 
blackened  by  the  smoke. 

Suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to  me  for  no  reason — for  I 
had  not  begun  to  think  of  her  before — I  began  to  think 
of  Lady  Falaise.  I  thought  of  that  afternoon  when  I  had 
gone  down  to  Trefennick,  and  how  I  had  seen  her  and  you. 
I  remembered  how  she  had  looked,  standing  against  the 
fireplace,  when  she  had  pleaded  for  him.  I  remembered 
her  look.  I  do  not  know  that  women  are  particularly 
taken  by  the  looks  of  other  women — at  any  rate,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am ;  but  I  remembered,  with  a  sort  of  strange 
admiration,  how  she  had  looked  when  she  had  pleaded  for 
him. 

There  seemed  a  wonderful  stillness  in  the  air.  The 
uproar  of  the  London  streets,  the  jargon  of  discordant 
sounds,  instead  of  jarring  upon  the  ear,  seemed  lulled  into 
a  sort  of  harmony  and  hush  of  sound — a  hush  that  spoke 
through  stillness  with  a  power  greater  than  that  of  S2)eech. 
I  remember  particularly  that  this  hush  and  stillness  struck 
me.  I  think  that  I  associated  it  in  some  way  Avith  Lady 
Falaise.  I  have  read  that  'there  is  a  supreme  Art  that 
rules  the  world,  and  that  can  subdue  all  things,  even  the 
most  discordant,  to  itself      I  believe  it  now. 

I  fell  into  a  kind  of  dream  or  trance — I   say  trance, 
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because  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  asleep  in  the  common 
sense  of  tlic  word.  In  my  trance,  or  dream,  or  sleep,  I 
thought  that  I  was  wandering  under  a  dense  pall  or  cloiid 
as  of  an  endless  vault  or  grave.  The  intense  darkness 
settled  down  upon  me  with  a  weight  and  oppression  in- 
describable in  words,  and  my  spirit  was  borne  down  with 
a  terror  and  a  trouble  which  I  could  not  explain,  until  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  me  that  I  Avas  lost  in  the  catacombs 
of  Eome. 

No  words  that  I  can  invent  can  describe  what  I 
suffered, — the  horror  of  a  lost  clue,  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness for  ever — during  the  hours  of  a  bright  Italian  after- 
noon which  I  spent  with  a  gay  company  in  those  ghastly 
vaults  and  shades.  Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  I 
realised  where  I  was,  I  felt  an  instantaneous  relief. 

In  my  trance  or  dream,  with  a  lightened  heart,  I 
wandered  on.  The  gloom  and  the  darkness  seemed 
terrible  no  more.  Suddenly,  so  suddenly  that  it  was 
moments  before  I  was  conscious  of  it,  I  saw  a  light.  No 
language  of  mine  can  describe  this  light,  so  different  was 
it  from  anything  of  earth ;  and,  in  the  centre  of  this  light 
— and  now  I  knew  more  surely  that  I  was  in  the  cata- 
combs— was  a  shepherd  with  a  lamb.  It  was  carved  onlyj 
as  it  seemed  to  me — so  flat  and  faint  it  Avas — upon  the  Avail, 
over  an  altar,  Avhich  itself  Avas  traced  only  upon  the  Avail. 
The  unspeakable  light,  that  no  man  can  approach  unto, 
became  clearer  and  more  clear,  and  in  the  midst  of  it, 
before  the  altar,  stood  Lady  Falaise  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me, 
during  the  moment  that  I  saw  the  vision,  that  Av^ords  Avere 
spoken  to  her  Avhich  rang  in  my  ears,  as,  Avhen  one  Avakes 
from  a  dream,  something  of  the  mystery  seems  to  linger 
for  a  fcAv  seconds  upon  the  sense — 

'  Thou  hast  tried  to  offer  a  sacrifice  Avhicli  it  Avas  not 
for  thee  to  ofl'er,  and  to  bear  a  punishment  Avhich  was  not 
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thine  to  sufier  or  to  bear.  Nevertheless,  the  sacrifice 
wliich  thou  hadst  to  offer  is  accepted,  and  the  punishment 
which  Avas  thine  thou  hast  fully  borne.  Thy  prayer  is 
heard.  His  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  him.  He 
is  turned,  and  shall  be  saved.' 

And  I  awoke  from  my  dream,  or  trance,  or  sleep,  and 
there  was  a  noise  at  the  door,  and  my  husband  came  in. 

He  was  very  pale  and  worn ;  but  there  was  a  look  in 
his  face  which  I  had  never  seen  there  before.  He  sank 
upon  his  knees  on  the  threshold  of  the  room  ;  and  I  went 
to  him,  and  I  raised  him  up,  and  I  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head ;  and  I  said  to  him — 

'  My  husband,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  forgive  each 
other,  needing  so  much  forgiveness  for  ourselves  ; '  and 
we  knelt  down  together  in  prayer  to  God. 


A  month  ago  I  was  at  Trefennick,  and  sat 

with  my  aunt  in    the  nave,   in  the    same   seat 

from  which  I  had  first  seen  Lady  FaLaise.     She 

has  a  tomb  to  herself  in  the   chancel,  with  her 

titles,  and  the  quarterings  of  the  Falaise  arms 

above,  and   a   space    below   for    her    husband's 

name  ;  but  above  the  seat  where  Lord  Falaise — 

he  is  very  white,  though  he  is  not  yet  fifty  years 

of  age — sits  alone  (the  boys  are  at  Eton)  is  an 

escutcheon  of  marble  with  black  letters  upon  the 

white  shield — 

In  memory  of 
Blanche 

Viscountess  Falaise. 
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1  had  thought  to  stop  here  ;  but,  in  turiimg 
over  these  leaves,  I  came  upon  this  passage, 
which  I  transcribed  from  her  diary,  written  in 
the  first  glow^  of  her  young  faith  and  gratitude 
and  hope — 

'  AVhat  can  I  do  to  deserve  such  gracious 
treatment  ?  How  can  I  possibly  live  so  as  not 
to  discredit  it  ? — some  fruitful  harvest,  some 
great  future — it  seems  impossible,  nay,  faithless, 
to  doubt — must  be  intended  where  such  blessing 
is  given  now.' 

Something,  I  know  not  what,  tells  me  that 
no  words  are  so  befitting  to  end  with  as  are 
these. 


THE    END 
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With  Portrait.     Lr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
Dl-AK  (Francis)  :    Hungarian  Statesman. 

A  Memoir.     8vo.     i2^.  6d. 
DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN.  liy 

Prof.  D.  Masso.v.     Cr.  8vo.     loj.  6d. 
E.VDIE.     Lii'E  OF  John  Eadie,   D.D.     By 

James  Bkown,  D  D.     Cr.  8vo.     7.?.  6ii. 
ELLIOTT.     Like   of    H.    V.    Elliott,   ok 

Brighton.     ByJ.  Bateman.    Cr.  8vo.     6.j-. 

E.MERSON.    Like  of  Rai.fh  Waldo  Emer- 
son.   ByJ.  L.  Cabot.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    i8i. 

ENGLISH   MEN   OF  ACTION.     Cr.  8vo. 
With  Portraits.     26-.  6d.  each. 
Clive.     By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
Cook  (Cai'tainJ.     By  Walter  Besant. 
JJamfier.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Urakr.     Pjy  Julian  Corhett. 
Gordon  (Gicnekal).  By  Col.  Sir  W.  Bu  tlek. 
Has TiNCis  (Warrkn).     By  Sir  A.  Lyai.l. 
Havelock  (Sir  Henry).     By  A.  Foruks. 
Henry  V.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
Lawrence  (Lord).     By  Sir  Rich.  1'emi'le. 
Livingstone.     By  Thomas  HutjHEs. 
ivloNK.     By  Julian  Cokbett. 
]\Io.ntrose.    By  Mowbray  Morris. 

iMOORE(SlRjoHN).  By  Col.  MaU  KICK.  [/«/?-('/. 

IS'apier    (Sir   Charles).     By   Colonel   Sir 
Wm.  Butler. 

PETERBOROUGH.       By  W.  StEBBING. 

Rodney.     By  David  Hannav. 

.Si.MON    DE   Montfort.      By   G.   W.    Pro- 

thero.  {hi  prep. 

Strafford.     By  H.  L).  Traill. 
Warwick,  the  King-Maker.     By  C.  W. 

Oman. 
Wellington.     By  George  Hooi'er. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited 
by  John  Mokley.  Cr.  8vo.  ■zs.  6ii.  each. 
Cheap  Edition,  \s-  M.  ;  sewed,  \s. 

Addison.     By  W.  J.  Courthope. 

B,\coN.     By  Dean  Church. 

Bentley.     By  Prof.  Jeisb. 

BuNYAN.     ByJ.  A.  Froide. 

Burke.     By  John  Mokley. 

Burns.     By  Principal  Shairi'. 

Bykon.     By  Prof.  NiciioL. 

Chaucer.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Coleridge.     By  H.  D.  Ti;aill. 

COWI'ER.      By  GoLDWIN  S.mith. 

Defoe.     ByW.  Minto. 
De  Quincey.     By  Prof.  Masson. 
Dickens.     By  A.  W.  Ward. 
Dkyden.     By  G.  Sain tsbury. 
Fielding.     By  Austin  Dobson. 
Gibbon.     By  J.  Cotter  Mokison. 
Goldsmith.     By  William  Black. 
Gray.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Hawthorne.     By  Henry  James. 
Hume.     By  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Johnson.     By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Keats.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 
Lamb.     By  Rev.  Alfred  .\inger. 
Landor.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 
Locke.     By  Prof.  Fowler. 
Macaulav.     By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
-Milton.     By  Mark  Pattison. 
Pope.     By  Leslie  .Stephen. 
Scott.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS— c^/rf. 
Shelley.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Sheridan.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Sidney.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
SOUTHEY.      By  Prof.  Dowden. 
Spen.sek.     By  Dean  C^hi-rch. 
Sterne.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
RwiKT.     By  Leslie  .Stephen. 
Thacker.w.     By  Antho.vy  Tkollope. 
Wordsworth.     By  V.  W.  H.  Myers. 

F.NGLISH      STATESMEN,      TWELVE 
Cr.  8vo.     7.S.  td.  each. 
WiLLIA.M    the    CoN(,)|IEROR.      By    Edward 

A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Henry  II.     By  Mrs.  J    R.  Green. 
Edward  I.     By  F.  Y.  Pow'Ell.       [In />tr/>. 
Henry  VII.     By  James  Gairdner. 
Cardinal  Wolsev.     By  Hp.  Creighton. 
Elizabeth.     By  E.  S.  Beesly.      [Inprc/>. 
Oliver  Cromwell.     P,y  F.  Harrison. 
William  III.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Walpole.     By  John  Morlev. 
Chatha.m.     Liy  John  Mokley.       \Inpref-. 
Pitt.     By  John  Mokley.  [In prep. 

PicEL.     ByJ.  R.  Thurskield. 

EI'ICTETUS.  {See  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 

FAIRFAX.  Like  of  Robert  Fairfax  ok 
Steeton,  Vice-Admiral,  Alderman,  and 
Member  for  York,  ad.  1666-17:^5.  By  Cle- 
ments R.  Markham,  C.B.     8vo.     iii.6d. 

FITZ(;ERALD  (Edward).  (.9<.'^  Literature, 
p.  20.) 

FORBES  (Edward):  Memoirof.   By  Geobgk 

Wilson,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 

F.R.S.,etc.     Demy  8vo.     14^'. 
FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Cr.  8vo.     6.r. 
FRASER.    James  Fraser,  Second  Bishop 

of     M.vnch ester  :    A    Memoir.       By    T. 

Hughes.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

GARIBALDI.    (6"tv Select  Biography, p.  5.) 

GOETHE:  Life  of.  By  Prof  Heinkich 
Di'NTZER.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Lvster. 
2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     2ii\ 

GOETHE  AND  CARLYLK.  {See  Caklyi.k.) 

GORDON  (General)  :  A  Sketch.  By  Regi- 
nald H.  Barnes.     Cr.  8vo.     i^. 

Letters  of  (jEneral  C.   G.  Gordon 

TO  his  Sister,  M.  A.  Gordon.  4th  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.     3f.  6d. 

HANDEL  :  Life  of.  By  W.  S.  Rockstko. 
Cr.  8vo.     lar.  6d. 

HOBART.    {.Sec  CoLLEC  ricD  Works,  p.  21.) 

HODGSON.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Francls 
Hodgson,  B.D.  By  his  Son,  Rev.  James  T. 
Hodgson,  M.A.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     i8.f. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— Letters  and  Jour- 
■SAL.     Edited  by  His  Wii-i;.     8vo.     14.?. 

KAVANAGH  (Rt.  Hon.  A.  McMurrough)  :  A 
Biii(;r.\piiv.  T'"rom  papers  chiefly  unpub- 
lished, compiled  by  his  Cousin,  Sarah  L. 
.Steele.     With  Portrait.     8vo.     14-5-.  net. 

KINGSLEY  :  His  Letters,  and  Memories 
of  HIS  Life.  Edited  by  His  Wife.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.     I2.r. — Cheap  F^dition.     i  vol.     6s. 

L.\MB.  The  Life  OF  Chaklks  Lamb.  By 
Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  ss. 

LOUIS  (St.).    {See  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 
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MACMILLAN   (D.).      Memoir   of   Daniki. 

Macmillan.     By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 

With    Portrait.      Cr.     8vo.      4^.  6d. — Cheap 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  sewed,     is. 
MALTHUS  AND  HIS  WORK.    By  James 

ISONAR.      8vo.      \1S.  6d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS.     {Sec  Select  Bio- 

l.KAl'HV,  p.   5.) 

MATHEWS.     The    Life    op    Charles    J. 

Mathews.     Edited  by  Chakles  Dickens. 

With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Svo.     25,?. 
MAURICE.     Life  of  Frederick  Denison 

Maurice.  By  his  Son,  Frederick  Maurice, 

Two  Portraits.     2  vols.    Svo.     36^. — Popular 

Edit.  (4th  Thousand).  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  16s. 
MAXWELL.    Professor  Clerk  Ma.wvell, 

A  Life  of.     By  Prof.  L.  Cami'Uell,  M.A., 

and  W.  Gaknett,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.  7.?.  6d. 
MAZZINI.  {See  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 
MELBOURNE.       Memoirs    of    Viscount 

Melbourne.     By  W.  iM.  Torrens.     With 

Portrait.     2nd  Edit.     2  vols.     Svo.     32J. 
MIALL.     Life  of  Edward  Miall.     By  his 

.Son,  Arthur  Miall.     Svo.     ioj.  6d. 
MILTON.      The    Life   of    John    Milton. 

By   Prof.    D.wiD    Masson.     Vol.    I.,    21J.  ; 

Vol.  III.,  18^-.  ;  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  32^.  ;  Vol. 

VI.,  with  Portrait,  2 i.f.    (5tf  a/w  Classical 

Writers,  p.  13.) 
NAPOLEON    I.,    HISTORY    OF.     By    P. 

Lanfrev.     4  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     aay. 
NELSON.       Southey's   Life    of    Nelson. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Michael 

Macmillan,  B.A.     Globe  Svo.     3^-.  6d. 
NORTH  (M.). — Recollections  of  a  Happy 

Life.  Being  the  Autobiography  of  Marianne 

North.    Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Symonds. 
OXFORD    MOVEMENT,   THE,   1833—45. 

By  Dean  Church.    Svo.    12.?.  6d.  net. 
PATTESON.     Life  and  Letters  of  John 

Coleridge  Patteson,  D.D.,  Missionary 

Bishop.    ByC.  M.Yonge.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo. 

i2i-.    {See  also  Books  for  the  Young.) 
PATTISON(iM.).— Memoirs.  Cr.Svo.  Zs.6d. 
PITT.    {See  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 
POLLOCK  (Sir  Frdk.,  2nd  Bart.).— Personal 

Remembrances.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     16s. 
POOLE,   THOS.,   AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 

By  Mrs.  Sandford.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     15^-. 
PYM.    {See  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 
ROBINSON  (Matthew):  Autouiography  of. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  Fcp.  Svo.  ss. 
ROSSETTI  (Dante  Gabriel) :  A  Record  and 

A  Study.  By  W.  Sharp.  Cr.Svo.  10s. 6d. 
RUM  FORD,  (^e'tr  Collected  Works,  p.  22.) 
SCHILLER,  Life  of.     By  Prof.  Heinrich 

Duntzer.     Translated   by  Percy    E.   Pin- 

kerton.     Cr.  Svo.     loi'.  6d. 
SENECA.    {See  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 
SHELBURNE.     Life   of  William,    Earl 

OF  Shelburne.     P>y  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 

MAURICE.     In  3  vols. — Vol.  I.     Svo.     i2.y. — 

Vol.  II.     Svo.     i2.r.— Vol.  III.     Svo.     i6.f. 
SIBSON.     (^-fs  Medicine.) 
SMETHAM  (Jas.).:  The  Correspondence 

of.     By  W.  Davies  and  Sarah  Smeth.\m. 

Cr.  Svo. 


SPINOZA:  A  Study  of.  By  James  Mar- 
tineau.  LL.D.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

T.\IT.  The  Life  of  Archibald  Campbell 
Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Rev.  W. 
liBNHAM,  B.D.     2  vols.     8vo.     30,f.  net. 

Catharine     and     Cr.\wfurd     1'ait, 

Wife  and  Son  of  Archibald  Campbi;ll, 
.A.RCnnisHOP  OF.  Canterbury  :  A  Memoir. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.  Cr.Svo  6s. 
— Popular  Edit.,  abridged.     Cr.Svo.     2S.  6d. 

THRING   (Edward):    A    Memory  of.     By 

J.  H.  Skrink.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  FIRST  KING 

OF  ITALY.  By  G.  S.  Godkin.  Cr.Svo.  6.f. 
WARD.     Willia.m  George  Ward  and  the 

Oxford  Movement.    By  his  Son,  Wilfrid 

Ward.     With  Portrait.     Svo.     14J. 
WATSON.     A  Record  of  Ellen  Watson. 

By  Anna  Buckl.wd.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
WHEWELL.     Dr.  Willia.m  Whewell,  late 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     An 

Account  of  his  Writings,  with  Selections  from 

his  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence. 

By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.    2  vols.    Svo.    25^-. 
WILLIAMS  (Montagu). —Leaves  of  a  Life. 

Cr.  Svo.    35.  6d.  ;  sewed.,  2.?.  6d. 

Later  Le.wes.  Being  further  Reminis- 
cences.   With  Portrait.     Cr.  Svo.     3.?.  6d. 

WILSON.  Me.moir  of  Prof.  George  Wil- 
son, M.D.  By  His  Sister.  With  Portrait. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

WORDSWORTH.  Dove  Cottage,  Words- 
worth's Ho.me,  iSoo — S.    Gl.  Svo,  swd.    is. 

Select  Biography. 

FARRAR  (.Archdeacon).  —  Seekers  after 
God.  The  Lives  of  Senec.\,  Epictetus, 
AND  Marcus  Aurelius.     Cr.Svo.     6.?. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.).  —  Some  Eminent 
Women  of  our  Times.     Cr.  Svo      2s.  6d. 

GUIZOT. — Great  Christians  of  France  : 
St.  Louis  and  Calvin.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

HARRISON  (Frederic).— The  New  Calen- 
dar OF  Great  Men.     Ext.  cr.  Svo. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).— The  Makers  of 
Modern  Italy  :  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Gari- 
baldi.    Cr.  Svo.     IS.  6d. 

MARTINEAU  (Harriet).  —  Biographical 
Sketches,  1S52 — 75.     Cr.  Svo.     6.?. 

SMITH(Goldwin). — Three  English  States- 
men :  Cromwell,  Py.m,  Pitt.    Cr.  Svo.    5s. 

WINKWORTH  (Catharine).  —  Christian 
Singers  of  Germany.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 

YONGE  (Ch.-irlotte  M.).— The  Pupils  of  St. 
John.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Pioneers  and   Founders  ;   or,   Recent 

Workers  in  the  Mission  Field.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  Book  of  Worthies,  gathered  from 

the  Old  Histories  and  written  Anew. 
iSmo.     4s.  6d. 

A  Book  OF  Golden  Deeds.  iSmo.  4s.6d. 

—  Abridged  Editio>i.  181110.  li-.  —  Globe 
Readings  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     zs. 

BIOLOGY. 

{See  also  Botany  ;  Natural  History  ; 
Physiology;  Zoology.) 
BALFOUR       (F.       M.).  —  Elasmobranch 
Fishes.     With  Plates.     Svo.     2i.y. 

Compar.\tive  E.mbryology.  Illustrated. 

2  vols.     Svo.     Vol.  I.  iS^.    Vol.  II.  IIS. 
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BIOLOGY— WW  tin  tied. 
V,\\.\.  (W.  1'.).--Akk  the  Effects  of  Use 

AND  Disuse  Inhekited?    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
BASTIAN  (H.  Charlton).— The  Beginnings 

OF  Life.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     28^. 
- — ■  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6(i. 
B.\TESON     (W.).— Materials     for    the 
Study  of  Variation  in  Animals.    Part  I. 
Discontinuous  Variation.     lUustr.    8vo. 
r.IRKS  (T.    R.).— Modern    Physical    Fa- 
talism, and  THE  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 
Including  an   E.\amination  of  Mr.   Herbert 
Spencer's  "  First  Principles."     Cr.  8vo.     6^-. 
ElMER  (G.  H.  T.).— Organic  Evolution 
AS  THE  Result  of  the  Inheritance  of 
AciiuiRED  Characters  according  to  the 
J,A\vs  OF  Organic  Growth.   Translated  by 
J.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A.    8vo.     12^.  6c/. 
FISKE  (John).— Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philo- 
soi'HV,  based  on  the  Doctrine  of  Evo- 
LU  rioN.     2  vols.     8vo.     2$S. 

■ Man's  Destiny  Viewed  in  the  Light 

OF  HIS  Origin.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael)  and  BALFOUR 
(F.  ^L).- The  Elements  of  Emhrvologv. 
Edited  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  and 
Walter  Heai'E.  Illustrated.  3rd  Edit., 
rexised  and  enlarged.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
IIUXLEV  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  {H.  N.).- 

{See  utider  Zooi,OG\ ,  p.  40.) 
KLEIN   (Dr.    E.)  — Micro-Organisms    and 
Disease.     .\n  Introduction  into  the  Study 
of  Specific  Micro-Organisms.     With  121  En- 
gravings.    3rd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
LANKESTER  (Prof.    E.    Ray).— Compara- 
tive Longevity  in  Man  and  the  Lower 
.Vnimals.     Cr.  Bvo.     ^s.  6d. 
LUr.BOCK   (Sir  John,    Bart.).  — Scientific 
Lectures.  Illustrated.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  Ss.6d. 
<    Ele- 
10s.  6d. 


PARKER  (T.   Jeffei-y).— Lessons    1: 
MENTAKY  Biology,  lllustr.  Cr.  8vo. 


ROMANES  (G.  J.).— The  Scientific  Evi- 
dences of  Organic  Evolution.  8vo.  ■2s.6d. 

WALLACE  (.Mfred  R.).— Darwinism  :  An 
K.xposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion, with  some  of  its  Applications.  Illus- 
trated.    3rd  F^dit.     Cr.  8vo.     95. 

Contriuutions    to    the    Theory    of 

Natural  Selection,  and  Tropical  Na- 
ture :  and  other  Essays.  New  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

The   (iEoGRAPHiCAL  Distribution    of 

Animals.     Illustrated.     2  vols,    8vo.    42J. 

Island  Life.    lllustr.    Ext.  Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

BIRDS.    (See  Zoology;  Ornithology.) 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON  (J.).      FiKsi  Lessons  IN  BooK- 
KEKiiNc;.     New  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     2^-.  6d. 
' Key.     Oblong  410.     zos.  6d. 

Primer  of  Book-kkepin(;.     i8mo.     is. 

Key.     Demy  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

(See  also  Agriculture;   Gardening.) 

ALLEN    (Grant).  —  On    the    Colours    of 

Flowers.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    3.?.  6d. 


BALFOUR  (Prof.  J.  P..)  and  WARD  (Prof. 
H.  M.).  —  A  General  Text-Book  of 
Botany.     8vc.  [!n  pre/>aration. 

BETTAN Y  (G.  T.).— First  Lessons  in  Prac- 
tical Botany.     i8mo.     is. 

BOWER  (Prof.  F.  O.).— A  Course  ov  Prac- 
tical Instruction  in  Botany.  Cr.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  — .\bridged  Edition.  [In preparation. 

CHURCH  (Prof.  A.  H.)and  .SCOTT  (D.  H.). 
— Manual  of  Vegictahle  Physiology. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.       {[n  preparation. 

GOODALE  (Prof.  G.  L.).— Physiological 
Botany. — i.  Outlines  of  the  Histology 
of  Ph.-enogamous  Plants  ;  2.  Vegetable 
Physiology.     8vo.     lojr.  6d. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Asa).— Structural  Botany; 
or.  Organography  on  the  Basis  of  Mor- 
phology.   8vo.     10^.  6d. 

The  Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Gray. 

Selected  by  C.  S.  Sargent.  2  vols.  8vo.  21J. 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  Science  Papers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani- 
cal.    Med.  8vo.     14.?. 

HARTIG  (Dr.  Robert).— Text-Book  of  the 
Diseases  of  Trees.  Transl.  by  Prof.  Wm. 
SoMERViLLE,  B.Sc.  With  Introduction  by 
Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward.     8vo. 

HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.).— The  Student's 
Flora  of  the  British  Islands.  3rd 
Edit.     Globe  Svo.     \os.  6d. 

A  Primer  of  Botany.     i8mo.     is. 

LASLETT  (Thomas).— Timber  and  Timber 

Trees,  Native  and  Forku;n.  Cr.  Svo. 
is.  6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).— On  British 
Wild  Flowers  considered  in  Relation 
TO  Insects.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     i,s.6d. 

■ Flowers,  Fruiis,  and  Leaves.     With 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.     4^-.  6d. 

MULLER— THOMPSON.  — The  Fertili- 
sation OF  Flowers.  By  Prof.  H.  MOllek. 
Transl.  by  D'Arcy  W.  Thomi'son.  Preface 
by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.     Svo.     2ii. 

OLIVER  (Prof.  Daniel).— Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Botany.   Illu.str.   Fcp.Svo.  t,s.6d. 

First  Book  of  Indian  Botany.  Illus- 
trated.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     6s.  6d. 

ORCHIDS:  Being  the  Report  on  the 
Orchid  Conference  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington, 1885.     Svo.     2.f.  6d.  net. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell).— The  Physiology 
of  the  Circulation  in  Plants,  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  in  Man.     Svo.     i2i. 

SMITH  (J.).— Economic  Plants,  Diction- 
ary OF  Popular  Names  of  ;  "Their  His- 
tory, Products,  and  Uses.    Svo.    i+r. 

SMITH  (W.  G.).— Diseases  of  Field  and 
Garden  Crops,  chiefly  such  as  are 
caused  BY  Fungi.    Illust.    Fcp.Svo.   4s.  6rf. 

STEWART  (S.  A.)  and  CORRY  (T.  H.).— 

A  Flora  of  the  North-Eastof  Ireland. 

Cr.  Svo.     s-f.  6d. 
WARD(Prot.  H.  M.).— Timber  and  some  of 

ITS  Diseases.     Illu.strated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
YONGE(C.  M.).— The  Herb  of  the  Field. 

New  Edition,  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     5^. 


CHEMISTRY—DICTIONARIES. 


BREV/ING  AND  WINE. 

PASTEUR  —  FAULKNER.  —  Studies  on 
Feriientatiox  :  The  Diseases  of  Beer, 
THEIR  Causes,  and  the  means  of  tre- 
venting  them.  By  L.  Pasteur.  Trans- 
lated by  Frank  Faulkner.     8vo.     21.?. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  and  (DUPRE  (A.). 
— Treatise  ox  the  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Varieties  of  Wine.     JNIed-  8vo.     25J. 

CHEMISTRY. 

(Scf  rt/.fii  Mhtallukgv.) 
BRO  DIE  (Sir  Benjamin). — IdealChe.mistky. 

Cr.  8vo.     2s. 
COHEN    (J.    B.).  -  The    Owens    College 
Course  of  Pr.actical  Organic  Chemis- 
try.    Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6ii. 
COOKE  (Prof.  J.   P.,  jun.). — Elements  of 
Chemical  Physics.     4th  Edit.     8vo.     21.9. 

Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

New  Edition.     Syo.     i6.r. 

FLEISCHER  (Emil).— A  System  of  Volu- 
jMETRic  Analysis.  TransL  with  Additions, 
byM.  M.  P.  MuiR,  F.R.S.E.  Cr.Svo.  ys.ed. 

FRANKLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).  (See  Agri- 
culture.) 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.)  and  TRIBE  (A.).— 
The  Chemistry  of  the  Secondary  Bat- 
teries of  Plante  and  Faure.  Cr.Svo.  2S.6d. 

HARTLEY  (Prof.  W.  N.).— A  Course  of 
Quantitative  Analysis  for  Students. 
(J lobe  8vo.     5J. 

HEMPEL  (Dr.  W.).  —  Methods  of  G.\s 
.\xAi.Ysis.  Translated  by  L.  M.  Dennis. 
Cr.  8vo.  \ht  the  Press. 

H()FMANN(Prof.  A.  W.).— The  Life  Work 
of  Liebig  in  Experimental  and  Philo- 
sophic Chemistry.     8vo.     $s. 

JONES  (Francis). — The  Owens  College 
Junior  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry. 
Illustrated.     Fcp.  8vo.     2j.  6d. 

Questions  ON  Chemistry.  Fcp.Svo.  3J. 

LANDAUER    (J.).  —  Blowpipe    Analysis. 

Translated  by  J.  Taylor  and  W.  E.  Kay. 
LOCKYER    (J.     Norman,     F.R.S.).  —  The 

Chemistry  of  the  Sun.    lUustr.    8vo.    14^-. 
lAIPTON    (S.).  —  Chemic.\l    Arithmetic. 

With  1200  Problems.     Fcp.  Bvo.     4^.  6d. 

MANSFIELD(C.B.).— A  Theory  of  Salts. 
Cr.  8vo.      14.^. 

]\IELDOLA(Prof.  R.).— The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

MEYER  (E.  von). — History  of  Chemistry 
from  the  E.\rliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Translated  by  G.  McGowan, 
Ph.D.     8vo.     14^-.  net. 

IMIXTER  (Prof.  W.  G.).— An  Elementary 
Text-Book  OF  Chemistry.  Cr.  8vo.  js.bd. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  P.).— Pr.\ctical  Chemistry 
for  Medical STUDENTs(FirstM.B.  Course). 
Fcp.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

]\IUIR  (M.  M.  P.)  and  WILSON  (D.  M.).— 
Elements  ofTher.mal  Chemistry.  12s. 6d. 

OSTW.\LD  (Prof.).— Outlines  of  General 
Chemistry.  Trans.  Dr.  J.  Walker,  ioi.net. 

RAMSAY  (Prof.  William}.— Experimental 
Proofs  of  Chemical  Theory  for  Begin- 
ners.    iSmo.     2.f.  6d. 


REMSEN  (Prof.   Ira).-Ti!E  Element-,   of 

Chemistry.     Fcp.  S\o.     2s.  6d. 
• — —  An    Introduction   to   the  Study  of 

Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry).     Cr. 

8vo.     6.J.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try.    Bvo.     i6s. 

Compounds  of  Carbon  ;  or.  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Organic  Chemistrj-. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  Henrj'E.,  F.R.S.).— A  PRiMF.r. 
OF  Chemistry.     Illustrated.     iSmo.     li. 

Lessons  in  Ele.mextary  Chemistry. 

Inorganic  and  Organic.   Fcp.  Svo.  i,s.  6d. 

ROSCOE  (SirH.  E.)and  SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof.  C). — A  Complete  Treatise  on  In- 
organic and  Orgaxic  Chemistry,  lllustr. 
Svo. — Vols.  I.  and  II.  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try: Vol.  I.  The  No.v-Met.-\llic  Ele- 
ments, 2nd  Edit.,  21J.  Vol.  II.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Metals,  -iZs.  each. — Vol.  III.  Or- 
g-\nic  Chemistry  :  The  Che.mistry  of  the 
Hydro-C.\rbo.xs  .^nd  their  Derivatives. 
Parts  I.  II.  and  IV.  2ii-.  ;  Parts  III.  and  V. 
iSi.  each.     Part  VI. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)  and  SCHUSTER  (A.). 
— Spectrum  Ax.\lvsis.  By  Sir  Henry  E. 
RoscoE.  4th  Edit.,  revised  by  the  -Author 
and  A.  Schuster,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured 
Plates.     Svo.     21^-. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  TATE  (W.).— 
A  Series  of  Chemical  Problems.  With 
Key.     Fcp.  Svo.     2s. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  RUCKER  (Prof. 
A.  W.). — A  Treatise  on  Chemical  Phy- 
sics.    Illustrated.     Svo.        \_In  prcparatian. 

WURTZ  (.A.d.).- A  History  of  Chemical 
Theory.  Transl.  by  H.  Watts.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  History  of  the. 

(Sec  ?/';ii;V,'- Thki  iL(K.;v,  p.  31.) 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  The. 

(See  7tnder  Theology,  p.  32.) 
COLLECTED  WORKS. 

(Sec  intdci-  Litek.\tui;e,  p.  19.) 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

(Sec  t{iidei-  Z'."'iLOGv,  p.  39.) 

COOKERY. 

(See  under  Domestic  Economy,  p.  S.) 

DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS. 

(.S"£V  ««yi-;- Thi;mij>(;v,  p.  3-.) 

DICTIONARIES  AND  GLOSSARIES. 

AUTENRIETH  (Dr.  G.).— Ax  Homkkic 
Diction.\ry.  Translated  from  the  (ierman, 
by  R.  P.  Keep,  Ph.D.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BARTLETT  (J.).— Familiar  Quotations. 

A  Shakespe.are  Glossary. 

GROVE  (Sir    George). — A    Dictionary    of 

Music  and  Musici.ans.    (See  Music) 
HOLE  (Rev.  C.).— A  Brief   Biographical 

Dictionary.  2nd  Edit.  i8mo.  4s'.  6^/. 
MASSON  (Gustave).— .4  Compendious  Dic- 
tionary OF  THE  French  L.axgiage. 
Cr.  Svo.  3.f.  6d. 
PALGRAVE  (R.  H.  I.).— A  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy.  (See  Polit.cal 
Economy.) 


DUMES'llC  KCONOMV— EXGIiXEERlNG. 


DlCTIONARlES-co^t/nm-d. 

WHITNEY  (Prof.  W.  D.).— A  Co.mi-endious 
German'  and  English  Dictionakv.  Cr. 
Svo.  js.  dti. — German-English  Part  sepa- 
rately.    5J\ 

WRIGHT  (W.  Aldis).— The  Bihlk  Wom;- 
HooK.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.M. 

YONGK  (Charlotte  M.).— History  of  Chkis- 
TIAN  Namks.     Cr.  Svo.     TS.6d. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Cookery — Xursing — XccdUioork. 

Cookery. 

BARKER  (Lady).— FiiisT  Lesso.ns  in  the 
Pkincii'Les  ok  Cooking.  3rd  Ed.  i8mo.  \s. 

FREDERICK  (Mrs.).— Hints  to  House- 
Wives  ON  Several  Points,  particularly 
ON  the  Prei'aration  ov  Economical  anu 
Tasteful  Dishes.     Cr.  Svo.     is. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  COOKERY  BOOK,  The. 
Compiled  for  the  Manchester  School  of 
Cookery.     Fcp.  S\'0.     \s.  6d. 

TEGETMEIER  (W.  B.).— Household  Man- 
age.ment  and  Cookery.     iSmo.     is. 

WRIGHT    (Miss    Guthrie). —The    School 
Cookery-Book.     iSmo.     \s. 
Nursing. 

CRAVEN  (Mrs.  Dacre).— A  Guide  to  Dis- 
trict Nurses.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

FOTHERGILL(Dr.  J.  M.).— Food  for  the 
Inv.^lid,  the  Convalescent,  the  DvsrEi'- 
Tic,  and  the  Gouty.     Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  6d. 

JEX-BLAKE  (Dr.  Sophia).— The  Care  of 
Inf.\nts:  a  Manual  for  Mothers  and 
Nurses.     i3mo.     is. 

RATHBONE  (Wm.).— The  History  and 
Progress  of  District  Nursing,  from  its 
Commencement  in  the  Ye.\r  1859  to  the 
Present  D.\te.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  td. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NURSE.  By 
E.  D.     Cr.  Svo.     2j. 

STEPHEN  (Caroline  E.).- The  Service  of 
the  Poor.     Cr.  Svo.     bs.  6d. 

Needlework. 

GLAISTER  (Elizabeth).— Needlework.  Cr. 

Svo.     2i\  iid. 
GRAND'HOMME.- Cutting     Out    and 

Dkessm.\king.     From  the  French  of  Mdlle. 

E.  GRAND'Hf)MME.       iSmO.       IS. 

DRAMA,  The, 

(See  under  I.itkra  i  ukk,  p.  14.) 

ELECTRICITY. 

{See  taidcr  Piivmc^,  p.  26.) 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD  (.Matthew).— Hk;  HER  Schools  AND 

Universities  in  Germany.     Cr.  Svo.     ds. 

Reports    o.n     Ele.mentary    Schools, 

1852-82.  Ed.  by  Lord  Sandford.  Svo.  -is.bd. 
BLAKISTON(J.  R.).—TheTeacher:  Hints 
ON  School  ^IANAGE^IENT.    Cr.  Svo.    cj.  6<-/. 
CALDERWOOD    (Prof.    H.).-On     Teach- 
ing.    4th  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     2f.  M. 
COM  be;  (George).— Education  :    Its  Prin- 
ciples  AND   Practice   as   Developed  hy 
George  Com  HE.  Ed.  by  W.  Jolly.  Svo.  15J. 
CRAIK  (Henry). — The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Education.     Cr.  S\o.     is.6d. 


FE.VRON  (P.  R.).— School  Inspection. 
6th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  td. 

FITCH  (J.  G.).  — Notes  on  American 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  Re- 
printed by  permission.     Globe  Svo.     is.  6d. 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.).— Spelling  Reform 
from  an  Education.\l  Point  of  View. 
3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     li".  6d. 

HERTEL  (Dr.).— Overpressure  in  High 
Schools  in  Denmark.  With  Introduction 
by  Sir  J.  Ckichton-BkoWne.  Cr.  Svo.  y.od. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Health  and  Edu- 
cation.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LUBBOCK(SirJohn,  Bart.).— Political  and 
Educational  Addresses.     Svo.     85-.  6d. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).  — Learning  and  Work- 
ing.    Cr.  Svo.     4^'.  td. 

THRING(Rev.  Edward).— Education  and 
School.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6^. 

TODHUNTER  (Isaac).— The  Conflict  of 
Studies.     Svo.      10s.  6d. 

ENGINEERING. 

ALEXANDER  (T.)  and  THOMSON  (A.W.). 
— Elementary  Applied  Mechanics.  Part 
II.  Tr.\nsverse  Stress.    Cr.  Svo.     xos.f.d. 

CHALMERS  (J.  B.).— Graphical  Deter- 
mination of  Forces  in  Engineering 
Structures.     Illustrated.     Svo.     24^-. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.).— Api'LIKD  Me- 
CH.^Nics  :  An  Elementary  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Ma- 
chines.    2nd  Edit.     Svo.     iSi". 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.)  and  SLADE 
(J.  H.). — Lessons  in  Applied  Mechanics. 
Fcp.  Svo.    5s.  6d. 

KENNEDY  (Prof.  A.  B.  W.).— The  Me- 
CH.\Nics  OF  Machinery.     Cr.  Svo.     12s.  6d, 

PE.A.  BODY  (Prof.  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
OF  THE  Stea.m  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.     Svo.     iis. 

SH.\NN  (G.). — An  Elementary  Treatisis 
ON  Heat  in  Relation  to  .Steam  andthe- 
Steam-Engine.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  4^-.  6(/. 

WHITHAM  (Prof.  J.  M.).— Stea.m-Engine 
Design.  For  the  use  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, .Students,  and  Draughtsmen.  Illus- 
trated.    Svo.     25^-. 

WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— A  History  of  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge.     4to.     z/.  is.  net. 

YOUNG  (E.  W.).— Simple  Practical  Me- 
thods OF  Calculating  Strains  o.v  Gir- 
ders, Arches,  and  Trusses.     Svo.     ■js.6d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 

(See  F.ii  iTius.) 
ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION. 

(See  III'  M.KAi'iiv.) 
ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

(See  r.io(,KAiin-.) 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  Twelve. 

(See  V.u  <;;:Ariiv.) 

ENGRAVING.     (See  Art.) 

ESSAYS. 

(See  under  Literature,  p.  19.) 

ETCHING.    (.S-a-^ART.) 

ETHICS. 

(See  tinder  Piiilosuphv,  p.  25.)  . 


GARDENING— IIISTOUV 


FATHERS,  The. 

{Sec'  7<«(/t'r  Thkology,  p.  32.) 

FICTION,  Prose. 

(Ser  tinder  Lrii'.KA  tukk,  p.  17.) 

GARDENING. 

(See  also  A<;riculture  ;  Botany.) 
BLOMFIELD     (Reginald).— The     Fokmai. 

Gauden.     Illustrated. 
BRIGHT  (H.   A.).-The  English    Flower 

Garden-.     Cr.  8vo.     3^-.  6c/. 
A  Ye.\k  l\  a  Lan'cashire  Garden.   Cr. 

8vo.     3J-.  6d. 

HOBDAY  (E.).  — Villa  Gardening.  A 
Handbook  for  Amateur  and  Practical  Gar- 
deners.    E.\t.  cr.  8vo.     (us. 

HOPE  (Frances  J.).— Notes  and  Thoughts 
ON  Gardens  and  Woodlands.  Cr.  8vo.  ds. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

{Sec  eilso  .Atlases.) 
BLANFORD  (H.   F.).-Elementary   Geo- 
graphy of  India,   Bur.ma,  and  Ceylon. 
Globe  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.).— A  Geographical  Reader 
and  Companion  to  the  Atlas.  Cr.  8vo.  2^-. 

A  Class-Book  of  Geography.    With  18 

Coloured  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.   31'.  ;  swd.,  21-.  6d. 

I).\WSON(G.M.)  and  SUTHERLAND  (A.). 

—Geography  of  the  British  Colonies. 
ELDERTON    (W.    A.).-Maps    and    Map 

Drawing.     Pott  8vo.     is. 
GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— The  Teaching  of 

Geography.    A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 

use  of  Teachers.     Globe  8vo.     2^-. 
Geography    of    the    British    Isles. 

iSmo.     IS. 

GREEN  (J.  R.  and  A.  S.).-A  Short  Geogra- 
phyofthe  British  Islands.  Vcp.Zvo.2s.6d. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Pri.mer  of  Geo- 
graphy.    Maps.     iSmo.     is. 

KIEPERT    (H.).  — Manual    of    Ancient 

Geography.     Cr.  8vo.     5^-. 
MILL  (H.   R.).— Elementary  Class-Book 

of  General  Geography.    Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
SIME    (James). — Geography    of     Europe. 

With  Illustrations.     Globe  8vo.     3^. 

STRACHEY(Lieut.-Gen.R.).— Lectures  on 
Geography.     Cr.  8vo.     4^-.  6d. 

TOZER  (H.  F.).— A  Primer  of  Classical 
Geography.     iS.tio.     is. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

BLANFORD  (W.  T.).  -  Geology  and 
Zoology  of  Auyssinia.     8vo.     21s. 

CO.AL:  Its  History  and  Its  Uses.  By 
Profs.  Green,  Mi  all,  Thorpe,  Ricker 
and  Marshall.     Svo.     12s.  6d.  ' 

DAWSON  (Sir  J.  W.).-The  Geology  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  ;  or,  Acadian  Geo- 
logy.    4th  Edit.     Svo.     21s. 

GEIKIE(Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  of  Geo- 
logy.    Illustrated.     iSmo.     is. 
—  Class-Book   of   Geology.     Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     4J-.  6d. 

Outlines   of   Field   Geology.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     GI.  Svo.     3^-.  6d. 


GEIKIK  (Sir  A.). — Geological  Skeiches 
AT  Home  and  Abroad.  With  Illustrations. 
Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Text-Book    op    Geology.     Illustrated. 

2nd  Edit.     7th  Thousand.     Med.  Svo.     28^. 

The  Scenery  of  Scotland.    Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology.     2nd 
Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     12s.  6d. 

HULL(E;.). — A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
AND  Building  Stones  of  Great  Britain 
and  Foreign  Countries.     Svo.     i2i-. 

PENNINGTON  (Rooke).— Notes  on  the 
Barrows  and  Bone  Caves  of  Derbyshire. 
Svo.     ds. 

RENDU— WILLS.— The  Theory  of  the 
Glaciers  of  Savoy.  By  M.  Le  Chanoine 
Rendu.  Tra:is.  byA.WiLLS.Q.C.  Svo.  ys.od. 

ROSENBUSCH—IDDINGS.— Microscopi- 
cal Physiography  of  the  Rock-Making 
Minerals.  By  Prof.  H.  Rosen uuscH. 
Transl.  by  J.  P.  Iddings.   Illustr.   Svo.    24J. 

WILLIAMS  (G.  H.).— Elements  of  Cry- 
stallography.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

GLOSSARIES.     {See  Dictionaries.) 
GRAMMAR.    {See  Philology.) 
HEALTH.    {See  Hygiene.) 
HEAT.     {Sef  under  Physics,  p.  27.; 
HISTOLOGY.     iSc-  Physiology.) 
HISTORY. 
{See  also  Biography.) 
ARNOLD  (T.).— The  Second  Punic  War. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.     Ed.  by  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.    With  8  Maps.    Cr.  Svo.    5^^ 
ARNOLD   (W.    T.).-A    History    of    the 
Early  Roman  Empire.    Cr.  Svo.    \In  f>rep. 
BEESLY  (Mrs.).— Stories   from  the  His- 
tory OF  Rome.     Fcp.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
BLACKIE  (Prof  John  Stuart).— What  Does 

History  Teach?        Globe  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
BRYCE  (James,  M.P.).— The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.      3th    P_:dit.      Cr.    Svo.      js.6d.— 
Libra>y  Edition.     Svo.     14J. 
BUCKLEY  (Arabella).-HisTORY   of    Eng- 
land for  Beginners.     Globe  Svo.     T,s. 
BURKE  (Edmund).    {See  Politics.) 
BURY  (J.  B.).— A  History  of  the  Later 
Roman  F;mpire  fro.m  Arcadius  to  Irene, 
a.d.  390 — 800.     2  vols.     Svo.     32J. 
CASSEL    (Dr.    D.).— Manual    of    Jewish 
History  and  Literature.     Translated  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.     Fcp.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
COX  (G.  v.). — Recollections  of  Oxford. 

2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
ENGLISH       ST.VrESMEN,       TWELVE. 

{See  BroGR.\PHY.) 
FISKE  (John).— The   Critical   Period   in 
American    History,    1783—89.      E.\t.    cr. 
Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The    Beginnings   of    New   England; 

or,  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.    Cr.  Svo.    ts.  6d. 

The   American    Revolution.     2   vols 

Cr.  Svo.     iSi-. 

FRAMJI  (Dosabhai).  — History  of  the 
ParsIs,  including  their  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Religion,  and  Present  Position. 
With  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Med.  Svo.     i6s. 


HISTORY. 


BISTORY—coni/nueil. 
FRKEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.    Cr.  8vo. 
3i-.  6<i'. 

Old  English  History.  With  3  Coloured 

Maps.    9th  Edit.,  revised.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

Historical  Essays.     First  .Series.     4th 

Edit.     8vo.     loj.  6rt'. 

77-  Second    Series.      3rd    Edit.,    with 

Additional  Essays.     8vo.     ioj.  6</. 
Third  Series.     Svo.     12.?. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution FROM  the  Earliest  Ti.mes.  5th 
Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     5.f. 

Com  i'arative  Politics.    Lectures  at  the 

Royal  Institution.    To  which  is  added  "  The 
Unity  of  History."     Svo.     14^-. 

Historical       and       Architectural 

Sketches,   chiefly   Italian.     Illustrated 
by  the  Author.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  (>d. 

SuiijECT    and    Neighbour    Lands   of 

Venice.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     loj.  6d. 

English    Towns    and    Districts.     A 

Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.     Svo.     14^. 

The  Office  of  the  Historical  Pro- 
fessor.    Cr.  Svo.     2s. 

Disestablishment     and     Disendow- 

MENT  ;  What  are  they?    Cr.  Svo.     2s. 

Greater  Greece  and  (Greater  Bri- 
tain :  George  Washington  the  Ex- 
pander of  England.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Imperial  Federation.    Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 

_  The  Methods  of  Historical  Study. 

Eight  Lectures  at  Oxford.     Svo.     loi-.  6ti. 

The  Chief  Periods  of  European  His- 
tory. With  Essay  on  "(Ireek  Cities  under 
Roman  Rule."     Svo.     loi-.  6rf. 

Four  Oxford  Lectures,  1S87 ;   Fifty 

Years  of  European  History;  Teutonic 
Conquest  IN  Gaul  and  Britain.    Svo.    ss. 

Essays.  I.  Historical.  II.  Miscellaneous. 

FRIEDMANN  (Paul).    {See  Biography.) 

GIBBINS  (H.  de  B.).— History  or  Com- 
merce in  Europe.     Globe  Svo.     3.?.  dd. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).— A  Short  History 
OF  THE  English  People.  New  Edit.,  re- 
vised. 159th  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  Zs.6d. — 
AlsoinParts,  with  Analysis.  3.^.  each. — Part  I. 
607 — 1265;  II.  1204 — 1553;  III.  1540 — 1689; 
IV.  1660 — 1S73.  —  Illustrated  Edition,  in 
Parts.  Super  roy.  Svo.  ii-.  each  net. — Part 
1.  Oct.  1891. 

History  of  the  English  People.     In 

4  vols.     Svo.     i6.f.  each. 

— —  The  Making  of  England.     Svo.     i6.f. 

The   Conquest    of    England.      With 

Maps  and  Portrait.     Svo.     iZs. 

Readings  in  English  History.     In  3 

Parts.     Fcp.  Svo.     is.  6d.  each. 

GREEN  (Alice  S.).— The  English  Town 
IN  THE  15TH  Century.     2  vols.     Svo. 

GUEST  (Dr.  E.).— OriginesCeltic-e.  Maps. 
2  vols.     Svo.     32J. 

•GUEST  (M.  J.)  — Lectures  on  the  History 
of  England.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

HISTORY   PRIMERS.      Edited    by    John 
Richard  (Ireen.     iSmo.     is.  each. 
Europe.     By  li.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. 
Greece.    By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A. 
Rome.     By  Bishop  Creighton. 
France.     By  Charlotte  M.  Yo.vge. 


HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Ed.  by  Edw.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.     tSmo. 

General  Sketch  of  European  History. 
By  E.  A.  Freeman.    Maps.    3^.  6d. 

History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thomp- 
son.    Coloured  Maps.     2s.  6d. 

History  of   Scotland.      By   Margaret 

I\K\CARTHUR.      2J. 

History  of  Italy.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 

M.A.     With  Coloured  Maps.    3*.  6d. 
History  of  Germa.vy.    By  James  Sime, 

M.A.     3.?. 
History  of  America.    By  J.  A.  Doyle. 

With  Maps.     4^.  6d. 
History    of    European    Colonies.      By 

E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     Maps.     4J.  td. 
History  of  France.    By  Charlotte  M. 

Yonge.     Maps.     y.  6d. 
HOLE  (Rev.  C.).— Genealogical  Stem.ma 
OF  the  Kings  of  England  and  France. 
On  a  Sheet,     is. 

INGR.\M  (T.  Dunbar).— A  History  of  the 
Legislative  Union  of  Gre.\t  Britain 
AND  Ireland.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Two  Ch.\pters  of  Irish  History:   i. 

The  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II. ;  2.  The 
.A.Ileged  Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
Svo.     6s. 

IRVING  (Joseph).— Annals  of  our  Time. 
.-\  Diurnal  of  Events,  Social  and  Political, 
Home  and  Foreign.  2  vols.  Svo.  iSi-. 
each. — Vol.  I.  June  20th,  1837,  '°  F^''-  28th, 
1S71  ;  Vol.  II.  Feb.  24th,  1871,  to  June  24th, 
1B87.  Also  Vol.  II.  in  3  parts:  Part  I.  Feb. 
24th,  1S71,  to  March  19th,  1S74,  .is.6d. ;  Part 
II.  Alarch  •20th,  1874,  to  July  22nd,  1878, 
45.  6^".;  Part  III.  July  23rd,  1878,  to  June 
24th,  1887,  9^. — Supplement,  June  25th, 
1887,  to  Dec.  30th,  1890.     By  J.  H.  Fyfe. 

JAIVIES  (Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Milbourne). 
— The  British  in  India.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— Modern  Greece.  Two 
Lectures.     Crown  Svo.     5^. 

JENNINGS  (A.  C.).— Chronological  Ta- 
bles of  Ancient  History.    Svo.    ss. 

KEARY  (Annie).— The   Nations   Around. 

Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
KIN(;SLEY    (Charles).— The    Roman    and 

the  Teuton.     Cr.  Svo.     y.6d. 

Historical    Lectures    and    Essays. 

Cr.  Svo.     3.5.  6d. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).     {See  Atlases.) 

LE(;(;E  (Alfred  O.).— The  Growth  of  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy.  Cr. 
Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

LETHBRIDGE(SirRoper).— A  Short  Man- 
ual OF  the  History  OF  India.   Cr.  Svo.   5J. 

The  World's  History.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is. 

Easy  Introductio.v  to  the  History 

of  India.     Cr.  Svo,  sewed,     is.  6d. 

History  ok  England.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is.6d. 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  History 

AND  Geography  OF  Bengal.  Cr.Svo.  is.td. 

LYTE(H.  C.  Maxwell).— a  Historyof  Eton 
College,  1440— 1S84.    Illustrated.  Svo.  21s. 

A    History    of    the    University    of 

Oxford,  from  the  Earliest  Times  Tr 
the  Year  1530.     Svo.     16s. 


HISTORY— HYGIENE. 


MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).  —  Social  Like 
IN  (Ireece,  from  Ho.mek  to  Menandek. 
6th  Kdit.     Cr.  8vo.     9^. 

(Jreek  Life  and  Thouoht,  from  the 

Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Co:;- 
QUEST.     Cr.  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

The    Greek     World    under    Roman 

SwAV,  from  Pdi.vbius  ■]■()  Pluta'Rch.  Cr. 
8vd.     los.  6d. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).  {See  Select  Bio- 
CRAl-HY,  p.  5.) 

MICHELET(M.).-A  Summary  of  Modern 
History-.  Translated  by  JNL  C.  M.  Si.\ii'- 
SON.     Globe  8vo.     ^s.6d. 

MULLINGER(J.B.).-CambridgeCharac- 
teristics  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Cr.  8vo.     4J.  6d. 

NORGATE  (Kate).— England  under  the 
Angevin  Kings.     In  2  vols.     8vo.     32J. 

OL'PHANT(Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Makers 

OF  Florence  :  Dante,  (Iiotto,  Savona- 
rola, AND  their  City.  lUustr.  Cr.  Svo. 
loj.  6(i. — Edition  de  Luxe.     8vo.    ■2-is.  net. 

The  Makers  of  Venice  :  Doges,  Con- 

<iu;;kors,  Painters,  and  Men  of  Letters. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     loj.  dd. 

Royal      Edinburgh  :      Her     Saints, 

Kings,  PRO^■HETs,  and  Poets.  Illustrated 
by  (i.  Reid,  R.S.A.     Cr.  Svo.     loj.  dd. 

The  Holy  Land.    Illustrated.    Svo.  2ii-. 

OTTE  (E.  C.).— Scandinavian  History. 
With  Maps.     Globe  Svo.     ds. 

P.\LGRAVE  (Sir  Francis).  —  History  of 
Normandy  and  of  England.  4  vols. 
Svo.     4/.  4 J. 

P.\RKMAN  (Francis).  —  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe.  Lil)rary  Edition.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Svo.  i2.v.6rt'.  each. 

The   Collected    Works    of    Fr.\ncis 

Parkman.  Popular  Edition.  In  10  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.  -js.  td.  each  ;  or  complete,  -i,! .\-i,s .6d . 
— PioNEERsoF  France  in  the  New  World, 
I  vol.  ;  The  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
I  vol.  ;  La  .Salle  and  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West,  i  vol.  ;  The  Oregon 
Trail,  i  vol.  ,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada 
under  Louis  XIV.,  i  vol. ;  Count  Fron- 
tenac  a.nd  New  Fr.^nce  under  Louis 
XIV.,  I  vol.  ;  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  2 
vols.  ;  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  2  vols. 

POOLE  (Reginald  Lane).— A  History  of 
the  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion  at 
the  Recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Cr.  Svo.     6.y. 

ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold).— Historical 
Gleanings.    Cr.  Svo.— ist  Series.    4^.  M.— 

2nd  Series.     6.r. 

SAVCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).-The  Ancient  Em- 
pires of  the  East.     Cr.  Svo.     ds. 

SEELEY  (Prof.  J.  R.).  —  Lectures  and 
Essays.     Svo.     lor.  i>d. 

The    E.xpansion    of   England.      Two 

Courses  of  Lectures.     Cr.  Svo.     4.?.  (id. 

■ Our   Colonial    Expansion.      Extracts 

from  the  above.     Cr.  Svo.     \s. 

SEW  ELL  (E.  M.)  and  YONGE  (C.  M.).— 
European  History,  narrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Selections  from 
THE  best  Authorities.  2  vols,  ^jrd  Edit. 
Cr.  Svo.     ds.  each. 


SHUCKBURGH  (E.  S.).-A  School  His- 
tory OK  Rome.    Cr.  Svo.      Un preparation. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  Kart.).— The 
Story  of  Nuncomar  and  the  Impeach- 
ment OF  Sir  Elijah  Lmpey.  2  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.     15J. 

T.A-IT  (C.  W.  A.).— Analysis  of  English 
History,  based  on  Green's  "Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People."  Cr.  S\o. 
4,v.  kd. 

TOLTT(T.  F.).— Analysis  of  English  His- 
tory.    iSmo.     IS. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  Geo.  Otto).— Cawnpore. 
Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

WHEELER  (J.  Talboys).— Primer  ok  In- 
dian History,  Asiatic  and  European. 
iSmo.     \s. 

College   History   of   India,  .Vsiattc 

and  European.     Cr.  Svo.    3^.  ;  swd.  is.dd. 

A  Short  History  of  India.  With  Maps. 

Cr.  Svo.     i2ji-. 

India  under  British  Rule.  Svo.  xis.dd. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— The  Regal  Power 
of  the  Church.     Svo.     41.  (:,d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte).— Cameos  from  English 
History.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  5,f.  each. — Vol.  i. 
From  Rollo  to  Edward  II. ;  Vol.  2.  The 
Wars  in  France  ;  Vol.  3.  The  Wars  of 
THE  Roses  ;  Vol.  4.  Reformation  Times  ; 
Vol.  5.  England  and  Sp.\in  ;  Vol.6.  Forty 
Years  of  Stewart  Rule  (1603 — 43) ;  Vol.  7. 
The  Rebellion  and  Restoration  (1642 — 
1678). 

The   Victorian    Half-Century.     Cr. 

Svo.     IS.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

The   Story   of   the   Christians   and 

Moors  IN  Spain.     iSnio.     4s.  dd. 

HORTICULTURE.    {Sec  Gardening.) 

HYGIENE. 

BERNERS  (J.)— First  Lessons  on  Health. 
i8mo.     IS. 

BLYTH  (A.  Wynter).— A  Manual  of  Public 
Health.     Svo.     17^-.  net. 

BROWNE  (J.  H.  Balfour).— Water  Supply. 
Cr.  Svo.     IS.  6d. 

CORFIELD(Dr.  W.  H.).— The  Treatment 
and  Utilisation  of  Sewage.  3rd  Edit. 
Revised  by  the  Author,  and  by  Louis  C 
Parkes,  M.D.     Svo.     i6j. 

GOODFELLOW(J.).-The  Dietetic  Value 
OK  Bre.\d.     Cr.  Svo. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).-SANiTARy  and  So- 
cial Lectures.     Cr.  Svo.     -^s.  dd. 

Health  and  Education.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

REYNOLDS  (Prof.  Osborne).— Sewer  Gas, 
and  How  to  keep  it  out  of  Houses.  3rd 
Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     i.r.  6d. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.).— Hvgeia  :  A 
City  of  Health.     Cr.  Svo.     li-. 

The    Future    of    Sanitary    Science. 

Cr.  Svo.     IS. 

On  Alcohol.     Cr.  Svo.     i.?. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

{See  under  T Hvxn.oGY ,  p.  :j3.) 
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ILLUSTRATED  I300KS--LA\V. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

BALCH  (Elizabeth).  —  CImmi-sks  ok  Old 
English  Homes,    (il.  4to.    144-. 

r.LAKE.    (,See  Bk)(;k.a.phy.) 

HOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.). 
(Si-e  V()V.\c;iis  .■\nd  Tk.wels.) 

CHRI.STMAS  CAROL  (A).  Printed  in 
Colours,  with  Illuminated  Borders  from  MSS. 
of  the  14th  and  15th  Cent\iries.    4(0.     21s. 

CRANE  (Walter).— The  Sirens  Thkee.  A 
Poem.     Roy.  8vo.     lof.  61/. 

DAYS  WITH  .SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER- 
LEY.  From  the  Spectator.  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomso-n.     Kcp.  410.     6j.-. 

DELL  (E.  C.).— Pictures  from  Shelley. 
Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.    Folio.  2i:f.  net. 

EN(;L1SH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 
THE.     (.See  Pekiouicai.s.) 

Proof  I  inpressions  of  Engravings  originally 

published  in  Tlu  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine.     1S84.     In  Portfolio  4to.     ■z\s. 

GASKELL  (Mrs.).— Crankoru.  Illustrated 
by  Hugh  Thomson.     Cr.  8vo. 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver).  —  The  Vicak  oe 
Wakefield.  New  Edition,  with  1S2  Illus- 
trations by  Hugh  Thomson.  Preface  by 
Austin  Dohson.  Cr.  Svo.  e^.—.^ilso  with 
Uncut  Edges,  paper  label,    ts. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).  —  Illustrated 
Edition  t>F  the  Short  History  of  the 
English  People.  In  Parts.  Super  roy. 
Svo.     \s.  each  net.     Part  I.  Oct.  1891. 

GRIMM.  {Sec  Books  for  the  Young.) 
HALLWARD  (R.  F.).— Flowers  of  Para- 
dise. Music,  Verse,  Design,  Illustration,  bs 
IRVING  (Washington).— Old  Christmas. 
FromtheSketch  Book.  lUustr.  by  Randolph 
Cai.decott.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  Svo.  6i-.— Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label,     ts. 

Bracehridge  Hall.  Illustr.  by  Ran- 
dolph Cai.decott.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  Svo. 
6i-.— .\lso  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6j-. 

Old     Christmas     and     Braciciiridge 

Hall.     Edition  de  Luxe.     Roy.  Svo.     ixs. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— The  Water  Babies. 

(See  Books  for  the  Young.) 
The  Heroes.  (See  Books  for  the  Young.) 

Glaucus.    (See  Natural  History.) 

Song  of  the  River.    31^.  dd. 

LANG  (Andrew).— The  Library.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Modern  Illustrated  P.ooks,  by 
.'VUSTIN  DoiiSON.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  td. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell).     [See  History.) 

MAHAFFV(Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.).    (See  VoYACiES  and  Travels.) 

MEREDITH  (L.  A.).— Bush  Friends  in 
Tasmania.  Native  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Insects,  with  Prose  and  Verse  Descriptions. 
Folio,     lis.  (>d.  net. 

OLD  SONCiS.  With  Drawings  by  E.  A. 
AniiEYand.\.  Parsons.  4to,mor.gilt.  3is.6d. 

PROPERT  (J.  L.).    (See  Art.) 

SrU.^RT.  RELICS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HOUSE  OF.  Illustrated  by  40  Plates  in 
Colours  drawn  from  Relics  of  the  Stuarts  by 
William  Gihb.  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  Skelton,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and  Descrip- 
tive Notes  by  W.  St.  John  Hope.  Folio, 
half  morocco,  gilt  edges.     7/.  7^.  net. 


TENNYSON    (Hon.    Hallam).— Jack    and- 

THE    Bean-Stalk.     English    Hexameters. 

Illustrated  by  R.  Caldeco  1 T.  Fcp.4to.  2S.6d. 
TRISTR.A.M  (W.  O.).-  Coaching  Days  ani> 

Coaching    Ways.       Illustrated    by     Her- 

liER  r  Railton  and  Hugh  Tho.mson.     Ext. 

cr.  4to.     3ijr.  6d. 
TURNER'S     LIBER    Sl'UDIORUM:     A 

Description  and  a  Catalogue.  By  W.  G. 

R-wvLiNsoN.     Med.  8vo.     laj.  6d. 
WALTON  and  COTTON— LOWELL.— THt 

Complete  Angler.    With  Introduction  by 

Jas.  Russell  Lowell.    2  vols.   Ext.  cr.  Svo. 

S2s.6d.    net.— L.-irge   Paper   Edition,   Proofs 

on  Japanese  paper.     73^-.  6d.  net. 

LANGUAGE.    (See  Philology.) 

LAW. 

ANGLO-SAXON  LAW  :  Essays  on.  Med. 
Svo.     iSs. 

BERNARD  (M.).— Four  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Diplomacy.  Svo.  9^. 

BIGELOW  (M.  M.).— History  of  Proce- 
dure IN  England  fro.m  the  Nor.man 
Conquest,  1066-1204.     Svo.     16s. 

BOUTMY  (E.).  —  Studie-s  in  Constitu- 
tional Law.  Transl.  by  Mrs.  Dicey.  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey.    Cr.  Svo.    f>s. 

The   English  Constitution.     Transl. 

by   Mrs.    Eaden.     Introduction   by  Sir   F. 
Pollock,  Bart.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

CHERRY  (R.  R.).  —  Lectures  on  the. 
Gkowih  of  Criminal  Law  in  Ancient 
CoM.MUNiTiES.     Svo.     5^.  net. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).— Lectures  Introduc- 
tory to  THE  Study  of  the  Law  of  the 
Constitution.     3rd  Edit.     Svo.     12^.  6rt'. 

ENGLISH     CITIZEN      SERIES,     THE. 

(See  Politics.) 
HOLLAND  (Prof.  T.  E.).— The  Treaty  Re- 

i.AiioNs  OF   Russia  and  Turkey,   from 

1774  TO  1853.     Cr.  Svo.     2^. 
HOLMES   (O.    W.,   juii.).  — The    Common 

L.\w.     Svo.     12s. 
LIGHTWOOD  (J.  M.).— The  Nature  of- 

PosiTiVE  Law.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 
M.VITL.\NI^(F.W.).— Pleas  OF  THE  Crown 

FOR  THE  County  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1221. 

Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Justice  AND  Police.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6a. 

M()NAH.\N  (James  H.).— The  Method  of- 
Law.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

P.VIERSON  (James).— Commentaries  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  thk 
Laws  of  England  relating  to  the  Se- 
curity of  the  Person.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  211'. 

The  Liiii;rty  of  the  Press,  Speech, 

AND  Public  Worship.     Cr.  Svo.     12s. 

PHILLI.MORE   (John   G.).— Private   Law 

A.MONG  THE  RoMANS.      8v0.      6s. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.).— Essays  in  Juris- 
prudence and  Ethics.    Svo.    iQS.6d. 

The  Land  Laws.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.6^. 

RICHEY(Alex.C}.).— The  Irish  Land  Laws. 

Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
SELBORNE   (Earl   of).— Judicial   Proce- 
dure in  the  Privy  Council.    Svo.     if.net. 


LAW— LITERATURE. 


STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  Bart.).— A  Di- 
gest of  the  Law  of  Evidence.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

.-V    Digest    of    the    Criminal    Law: 

Crimf.s  and  Punishments.  4th  Ed.  Svo.  t6s. 

A  Digest  of  the   Law   of  Criminal 

Pr'iC'cdure  in  Indictahle  Offences.  By 
Sir  J.  F.,  Bart.,  and  Herhert  Stephen, 
LL.M.     Svo.     i2s.6(f. 

~ —  A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England.     3  vols.     Svo.     485. 

A   General   View    of   the    Criminal 

L.-\w  of  EiNGLAND.     2nd  Edit.     Svo.     14.J. 

-STEPHEN  (J.  K.).— Lnternational  Law 
AND  International  Relations.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

WIT.rJAMS  (S.  E.).— Forensic  Facts  and 
Fallacies.     Globe  Svo.     4J.  6(/. 

LSTTERS.    (Scf  under  Literature,  p.  19.) 

LIFE-BOAT. 

GIL.MORE  (Rev.  Johii).-STORM  Waukiors; 
or,  Life-Boat  Work  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Cr.  Svo.     y.  bd. 

LEWIS  (Richard).— History  ok  the  Life- 
BoAi  AND  its  Work.     Cr.  Svo.     5.?. 

LIGHT.     {See.  under  Physics,  p.  a;.) 

LITERATURE. 

History  and  Criticism  of — Coiitiitenta.ries, 
ctc—Poi'try  and  the  Drama— Poetical  Cnl- 
iectioiis  and  Selections — Prose  Fiction — Col- 
lected Works,  Essays,  Lectures,  Letters, 
Miscellaneous   lI'arAs. 

History  and  Criticism  of. 

(Sec  also  Ess.-ws,  p.  19.) 
AR.\0LD  (M.).    (See  Essays,  p.  19.) 
BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— A  Primer  of  Eng- 
lish    Literature.       iSmo.       is.  —  Large 

Paper  Edition.     Svo.     ys.  6d. 
A  History  of  Early  Enc;lish  Litera- 
ture.    2  vols.     Svo. 
CLASSICAL   WRITERS.     Edited  by  John 

Richard  Green.     Fcp.  Svo.     is.  6d.  each. 

Demosthenes.     By  Prof.  Butcher,  M.A. 

E u  R  ( I'l DEs .     By  Prof.  M  a  H a  F f v. 

LivY.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Cai'Es,  M.A. 

Milton.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

Sophocles.     By  Prof.  L.  Camplixl.  M.A. 

Tacitus.  ByMessrs.CnuRCHand  Brodribb. 

Vergil.     By  Prof.  Nettleship,  M..\. 
ENGLISH    MEN    OF     LETTERS.      (See 

Biography.) 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

In  4  vols.     Cr.  Svo. 

Early  English    Literature.     By  Stop- 
ford Brooke,  M.A.         {In preparation. 

Elizapethan     Literature    (1560—166=). 
By  George  Saintsbury.     -js.  6d. 

Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (1660 
— 17S0).    By  Edmund  Go.ssE,  M.A.    -js.bd 

The  Modern  Period.     By  Prof.  Dowden. 

[In  preparation. 

JEBB  (Prof.   R.   C.).-A  Primer  of  (Ireek 

Literature.     iSnio.     is. 
• The  Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon 

TO  ISAEOB.     2  vols     Svo.     2SS. 

JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift, 
AND  Gray.  With  Macaulay's  "Life  of 
Johnson."  Ed.  by  M.Arnold.  Cr.Svo.  4f.6'/ 


KINGSLEY  (Charles).  -  Literary  and 
Genf.ral  Lectures.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  (,d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).-A  History  of 
Classical  tiijEEK  Literature.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.- Vol.  I.  The  Poets.  With  an 
Appendi.v  on  Homer  by  Prof.  Sayce.  In  2 
Parts. — Vol.  2.  The  Prose  Writers.  In  2 
Parts.     4 J.  6d.  each. 

MORLEY  (John).  (See  Collected  Works, 
p.  22.) 

NICHOL(Prof.  J.)  and  McCORMICK  (Prof. 
(W.  S.).— A  Short  History  of  English 
Literature.    Globe  Svo.    [In preparation. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Lite- 
rary History  of  England  in  the  End 
of  the  iSth  and  Beginning  of  the  19TH 
Century.     3  vols.     Svo.     21J. 

RYL-^ND  (F.).— Chronological  Outlines 
OF  English  Literature.     Cr.  Svo.     6.r. 

WARD  (Prof.  A.  W.).-A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Dramatic  Literature,  to  the 
Death  OF  Queen  Anne.    2  vols.    Svo.    32^.' 

WILKINS(Prof.  A.  S.L-A  Pri.mer  of  Ro- 
man Liter.\tuke.     iSmo.     is. 

Commentaries,  etc. 

BROWNING. 

A  Primer  of  Browning.  Bv  Mary  Wilson. 
DANTL. 

Readings  on  the  Purgatorioof  Dante. 
Chiefly  ba.sed  on  the  Commentary  of  Benl 
venuto  da  Imola.  By  the  Hon.  W.  W 
Vernon,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Church.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  24.?. 
HOMER. 

Ho.MERic  Dictionary.  (5"^«  Dictionaries  ) 

The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems 
By  Prof.  W.  D.  Gedues.     Svo.     14^-. 

Ho.meric  Synchronism.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.    Cr.Svo.   (-s 

Primer  OF  Homer.   By  the  same.   iSmo".   is. 

Landmarksof  Homeric  Study,  together 
with  an  Essay  on  the  Points  of  Con- 
tact between  the  Assyrian  Tablets 
and  the  Ho.meric  Text.  By  the  same. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s.6d. 

Companion  to   the    Iliad   for   English 
Readers.  By  W.  Leaf,  Litt.D.   [In  Prep 
HORACE. 

Studies,  Literary  and  Historicai  in 
THE  Odes  of  Horace:.  By  A.  W.  V'er- 
KALL,  Litt.D.     Svo.     8s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare  Glossary.  .y^r^DiCTioNARiEs 

A  Primer  of  Shakspere.  By  Prof.  Dow- 
den.    iSmo.     IS, 

A  Shakespearian  Gram.mar.  By  Rev 
E.  A.  Abbott.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     6s. 

A  Shakespeare  Manual.  By  Rev.  F  G 
Fleay.     E.vt.  fcp.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 

Shakespeareana  Genealogica.  ByG  R 
French.     Svo.     isj'. 

A  Selection  from  the  Lives  in  North's 
Plutarch  which  illustrate  Shakes- 
peare's Plays.  Edited  by  Rev  W  W 
Skeat,  M..\.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Pi  ots 
By  Prof.  Cyril  RANsr)MK.  Cr.Svo.  js.  6d 

Caliban:  A  Critique  on  "The  Tempest" 
and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  By 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson.    Svo.    10s.  6<{. 
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LITERATURE. 


By 


LITERATURE. 
Commentaries,  e^Xc—continited. 
TENNYSON. 

A    COMFANION    TO    "1n    jSIliMOKIAM. 

Elizabeth  R.  Chaima.v.    Globe 8vo.   24-. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Wokdsworthiaxa:  A  Selection  of  Papery 
read  to  the  Wordsworth  Society.  Edited 
by  W.  K.MGHT.     Cr.  8vo.     74.  6fl'. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

ALDRICH  (T.  Bailey). -The  Sisteks'  Ti<a- 
GEDY  :  with  other  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dra- 
matic.    Kcp.  8vo.     3^-  ("^-  ne'* 
AN  ANCIENT  CITY  :  and  other  Poems. 

E.\t.  fcp.  8vo.     6^. 
ANDERSON  (A.).— Ballads  and  Sonnets. 

Cr.  8vo.    5J. 
ARNOLD     (Matthew).  —  The      Comi-lete 
Poetical  Works.     New  Edition.     3  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.     7^.  (id.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Early  Poems,  Narrative  Poems 

and  Sonnets. 
Vol.  2.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poems. 
Vol.  3.  Dramatic  and  Later  Poems. 

Complete    Poetical    Works,      i    vol. 

Cr.  Svo.     7.?.  (>d. 
Select tu  Poems.     iSmo.     4^^.  f>d. 

AUSTIN  (Alfred).-PoETicAL  Works.    New 
Collected  Edition.  6  vols.   Cr.  Svo.    ss-  each. 

Vol.  I.  The  Tower  ok  Babel. 

Vol.  2.  Savonarola,  etc. 

Vol.  3-  Prince  Lucifer. 

Vol.  4.  The  Human  Tragedy. 

Vol.  5.  Lyrical  Poems. 

Vol.  6.  Narrative  Poems. 

Soliloquies  in  Song.     Cr.  Svo.     bs. 

. At  the  Gate  of  the  Convent  :  and 

other  Poems.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Madonna's  Child.     Cr.  4".     3^-  &''■ 

Rome  or  Death.     Cr.  4to.     qjt. 

The  Golden  Age.    Cr.  Svo.     5*- 

The  Season.     Cr.  Svo.     5^. 

. Love's  Widowhood  :  and  other  Poems. 

Cr.  8vo.     (>s.  , 

English  Lyrics.     Cr.  Svo.     3^-  6rf. 

BETSY  LEE  :  A  Fo'c's'le  Yarn.     Ext.  fcp. 

Svo.     3^-  ^'^• 

BL.\CKIE  (John  Stuart).--MESsis  Vitae  : 
Gleanings  of  Song  from  a  Happy  Life.  Cr. 
Svo.     4s.  (>d.  „     . 

The  Wise  Mf.n  of  Greece.    In  a  Series 

of  Dramatic  Dialogues.     Cr.  Svo.    .9^. 

Goethe's  Faust.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     96". 

BLAKE.    {Ste  I5iogkai'hv.) 

BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).-Riquet  of  the 
Tuft  :  A  Love  Drama.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     6j. 

Poems.     Globe  Svo.     6^. 

BROWN  (T.  E.).-The  Manx  Witch  :  and 
other  Poems.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  M. 

BURGON(Dean).— Poems.  Ex.fcp.Svo.  ^.M. 

BURNS  The  Poetical  Works.  With  a 
Biographical  Memoir  by  Alex  an  der  Sm  ,th  . 
In  2  vols.     Fcp.  Svo.     iw.    {.See  also  i,i.ow 

LllSKARV,  p.  20.) 

BUTLER  (Samuel).-HuDiBRAS.  Ed'',  by 
Alfred  Mii.nes.  Fcp.  Svo.-Part  I.  3*-6</. , 
Parts  II.  and  III.  ns.fxi. 


BYRON.     (See  Golden  Treasury  Series, 

p.  20.) 
CALDERON.— Select    Plays.     Edited   by 

NoKMAN  Maccoll.     Cr.  Svo.     i+s. 
CAUTLEY  (G.    S.).-A    Century   of    Em- 
blems.   With  Illustrations  by  Lady  Marion 
Ai.FOKD.     Small  4to.     10s.  6d. 
CLOUGH  (.\.  H.).— Poems.    Cr.  Svo.    7^.60'. 
COLERIDGE:    Poetical   and    Dramatic 
Works.     4  vols.     Fcp.  Svo.     31.S.  6rf.---AlsO' 
an  Edition  on  Large  I>aper,  2/.  i2i.  6d. 
COLQUHOUN.-  Rhymes  and  Chimes.    By 
F.  S.  CoLQUHOUN  Oic'e  F.  S.  Fuller  Mait- 
land).     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     2i-.  6d. 
COWPER.      (See    Globe    Library,  p.   20; 

Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  20.) 
CRAIK  (Mrs.).— Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     6^. 
CR'VNE  (Walter).— The  Sirens  Three.     A 
Poem.     Written  and  Illustrated  by  Walter 
Ckane.     Roy.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
DOYLE  (Sir  F.  H.).-The  Return  of  the 
Guards  :  and  other  Poems.   Cr.  Svo.   ys.  td. 
DRYDEN.    (See  Globe  Library,  p.  20.) 
EMERSON.   (See  Collected  Works,  p.  20.) 
EVANS    (Sebastian).  —  Brother     Fabian's 
Manuscrii't:  and  other  Poems.  Fcp.Ss'O.  bs. 

In  the  Studio  :   A  Decade  of  Poems. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     Si". 

FITZ  GERALD  (Caroline).— Venetia   Vic- 

TRix:  and  other  Poems.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  3^.6^. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).-THE   Rub.aivat 

OF  Omar  KHAYY.iiM.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.    los.M. 

FOCSLE  YARNS,  including  "Betsy  Lee," 

and  other  Poems.  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
FRASER-TYTLER.  —  Songs  in  Mi^jOR 
Keys.  By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler  (Mrs. 
EuwAKD  LiDDELL).  2nd  Edit.  iSmo.  6^. 
FURNIVALL  (F.  J.).-Le  Morte  Arthur 
Edited  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  2252,  in  the 
British  Museum.     Fcp.  Svo.     7^.  bd. 

GARNETT    (R.).-lDVLLS     Af^O     El-'Gl'AMS. 

Chiefly   from   the   Greek   Anthology,      tcp. 
Svo.     2.y.  6d. 
GOETHE.— Faust.    (See  Blackie.) 
_-  Reynard  THE  Fox.    Transl.  into  English 

Verse  by  A.  D.  Ainslie.  Cr.  Svo.  7^-  od. 
GOLDSMITH.-The  Traveller  and  the 
Deserted  Village.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Arthur  Barrett,  B  A.  is.9<l., 
sewed,  i..6.^.-The  Traveller  (separately), 
sewed;  w.-By  J- W.  Hales.  Cr.  Svo.  6d. 
(See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  20.; 
GRAHAM    (David).-KiNG    James    I.     An 

Historical  Tragedy.     Globe  Svo.     is. 
GR\Y  — PoFMS.  WithlntroductionandNotes, 
by  J.'  Bradshaw,  LL.D.     G1.  Svo.     is.^., 
sewed,  IS.  ed.    (See  also  Collected  Works, 
p.  21.) 
HALLWARD.   (See  Illustrated  Books.) 
HAYFS  (A.).— The  March  of  Man  :  and 

other  Poems.     Fcp.  Svo.     3^-  6"'-  net. 
HERRICK.     (.SV^   Golden    Treasury    Se- 
ries, p.  20.) 
HOPKINS    (Ellice).— Autumn    Swallows. 
A  Book  of  Lyrics.     Ex  t.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 
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JONES  (H.  A.).— Saints  and  Sinners. 
Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     3.?.  bd. 

KEATS.  {See  Golden  Tkeasukv  Sekies, 
p.  20.) 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Poems.  Cr.  8vo. 
3J.  (>d.— Pocket  Edition.  i8mo.  \s.  6d. — 
Eversley  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     los. 

L.\iMB.     (See  Collected  Works,  p.  21.) 

LANDOR.  (See  Golden  Treasury  Series, 
p.  20.) 

LONGFELLOW.  (See  Golden  Treasury 
Series,  p.  20.) 

LOWELL  (Jas.  Russell).— Complete  Poeti- 
cal AX'cjrks.     iSmo.     i,s.(>d. 

With  Introduction  by  Thomas  Hughes. 

Cr.  Svo. 

Heartsease  and  Rue.     Cr.  Svo.     5^-. 

(See  also  Collected  Works,  p.  21.) 

LUCAS  (F.). — Sketches  of  Rural  Life. 
Poems.     Globe  Svo.     5^. 

MEREDITH  (George).  -  A  Readi.vg  of 
Earth.     E,\t.  fcp.  Svo.     5^. 

Poems    .\nd    Lyrics    of    the   Joy    of 

Earth.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     ts. 

Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life. 

Cr.  Svo.     (}s. 

MILTON.— Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  David 
Masson,  :M.A.  3  vols.  Svo.  2/.  2.f.— [Uni- 
form with  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare.] 

Edited    by  Prof   Masson.     3   vols. 

Fcp.  Svo.     i5i-. 

Globe    Edition.      Edited    by    Prof. 

Masson.     Globe  Svo.     3^-.  dd. 

Paradise  Lost,  Books  i  and  2.    Edited 

by  Michael  Mac.millan,  B.A.  -is.()d.; 
sewed,  ijr.  dd. — Books  i  and  2  (separately), 
li".  T,d.  each  ;  sewed,  -is.  each. 

L'Allegro,    II    Pe.nseroso,    Lycidas, 

Arcades,  Sonnets,  etc.  Edited  by  W.m. 
Bell,  M.A.     is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  li-.  6d. 

CoMus.     By  the  same.     1^.3^.;  swd.  is. 

Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  by  H.  M. 

Percival,  JNI.A.     2s.  ;  sewed,  i.r.  gd. 

MINCHIN  (Prof.  G.  M.).-Natur.e  Veri- 
tas.    Fcp.  Svo.     2^.  ()d. 

MORISON  (Jeanie).— The  Purpose  of  the 
Ages.     Cr.  Svo.     gs. 

MOULTON  (Louise  Chandler).  —  In  the 
Garden  of  Dreams  :  Lyrics  dhd  Sonnets. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

MUDIE  (C.   E.).— Stray   Leaves:    Poems. 

4th  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
MYERS    (E.).-The    Puritans:    A    Poem. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     2i-.  6d. 

Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     4^.  6d. 

■ The    Defence    of    Rojie:    and   other 

Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     5.J. 

—  The  Judgment  of  Pro.metheus  :  and 

other  Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     35-.  6d. 
MYERS  (F.   W.    H.).-The    Renewal    of 

\  outh  :  and  other  Poems.    Cr.  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

St.  Paul:  A  Poem.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  2s.6d 

NORTON  (Hon.  Mrs.). -The  Lady  of  La 

Garave.     9th  Edit.     Fcp.  Svo.     4J.  Sd. 

PALGRAVE(ProfF.T.).-ORiGiNAL  Hymns 
3rd  Edit.     iSmo.     is.dd. 

Lyrical  Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     6s. 

Visions  of  England.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  G.).-A  Vision  of  Life  : 

Semblance  and  Reality.     Globe  Svo. 


PEEL    (Edmund).— Echoes    from    Hoia  p.  • 

and  other  Poems.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
POPE.    (See  Globe  Library,  p.  20.) 

RAWNSLEY  (H.  D.).-PoEMs,  Ballads, 
and  Bucolics.     Fcp.  Svo.    5^.  ,,„      ,, 

ROSSETTI  (Christina).-PoEMs.  New  Col- 
lected  FJdition.     Globe  Svo.     7^-.  6d. 

— —  A  Pageant  :  and  other  Poems.  Fxt 
fcp.  Svo.     6s. 

SCOTT.-Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.     Edited  by  Prof 

r  .  1.  Palgrave.     is. 
— —  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    BvG  H 

Stuart,   M.A.,  and  E.   H.  Elliot,   B.a' 

Globe   Svo.      2^.:    sewed,    i^.  9«'.-Canto  I. 

ga'.— Cantos   I.— III.  and  IV.— VI.     u  •,,/ 

each  ;  sewed,  is.  each.  ' ''   ' 
Marmio.n.     Edited   by  Michael   Mac- 

MiLLAN,  B.A.     y.  ;  sewed,  2.f.  6d 
— —  -Marmion,  and  The  Lord  of  the  Isles 

By  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.     is. 
— -  The   Lady  of  the  Lake.     Bv  G    H 

Stu^^rt,  M.A.    Gl.  Svo.    2s.  6d. :  swd  '2s 
--  Rokebv.      By    Michael    M.^cmiLlan, 

B.A.     3i-.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

(See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  20.) 

SHAIRP  (John  Campbell).-GLEN  Desser^v 
f"d  other  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Elegiac.  Ed' 
by  f .  T.  Palgrave.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.-The  WorksofWili  i^M 
S hakes peare  Cambridge  Edition.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  by  W.  Alois  Wrk;ht 
M.A.  9  vo  s.  Svo  ID.-.  6d.  each.-Quar^ 
terly  Vols.    Vol.  I.  Jan.  1S91.  ^ 

^Y^ctoria Edition.  Ins  vols.- Co.me- 
DiEs ;  Histories  ;  Tk.agedies.  Cr  Svo 
6s.  each.  '        "" 

^n^"\^K-"r?''"-  ^"'^  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  K.  Deighton..  Gl.  Svo.  is  ad  ■ 
sewed,  is.  6d.  •  y-  » 

-—  Much  Ado  ABOUT  Nothing.  2j.  ;  sewed, 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is  ad  ■ 

sewed,  is.  6d.  ^     '■ 

The   Merchant  of   Venice,      is.  ad  ■ 

sewed,  is.  6d.  ^     '' 

As  You  Like  It.    is.  gd  ;  sewed,  i.r.  6d 

Twelfth  Night,    is.  gd.  ;  sewed  is.  6d. 

The  Winter  s  Tale.    2^.  ;  sewed   is.  gd 

King  John.     is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d.         ' 

Richard  II.     i:?.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d 

Henry  V.      is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  i^-.  6d 

Richard  III.     By  C.  H.  Taunev,  M  A 

2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s.  ' 

Coriolanus.   By  K.  Deighton.  2s  6d  ■ 

sewed,  2^.  ^^■'-u.  , 

Ivi-ivs  C.«sar.     i^.  gd.  ■  sewed,  ij.  6d 

Macbeth,     is.  gd.  ■  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Ha.mlet.    2s.  ;  sewed,  is.  gd. 

•  King  Lear.    is.  gd.  ;  sewed,"  is.  6d 

Othello.     2s.  ;  sewed,  u.  gd 

AntonvandCleopatra.  2s.6d;sy.vd  2s 

Cymbeline.     2s.6d.;  sewed,  2s. 

(See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  20  ;  Golden 
Treasury  Series,  p.  20.) 

SHELLEY.— Complete  Poetical  Worv-c 
Edited  by  Prof.  Dowden.  Portrait  Cr?8vo" 
7s.6d.  (^^^GoldenTreasurvSeries.p  20) 

SKRINE  (J.  H.).-Under  two  Queens 
Gr.  Svo.     2^. 
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LITERATURE. 


Poetry  and  tlie  Drama— t^"''"'"^''^- 

SM1TH(C.  Barnard).  — I'oKMS.    Fcp.  8vo.    5^. 
•SMITH  (Horace).— Poems.     Globe  8vo.     5^- 
SPENSER.    {See  Globe  Library,  p.  20.) 
STEPHENS  (J.  B.).— Convict  Once:  and 

other  Poems.     Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 
STRETTELL  (Alma).— Si'anish  and  Ital- 
ian Foi.k  Soncs.  UliHtr.  Roy.i6mo.  i2S.bd. 
SY.MONS    (Anhur).  —  Days    and    Nights. 

Cilobe  Svo.    (>s. 
TENNYSON    (Lord).— Complete    Works. 
New  and   Enlarged  Edition,  with   Portrait. 
Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  eU.—School  Edition.     In  Four 
Parts.     Cr.  Svo.     2^.  6rf.  each. 

Poetical     Works.      Pocket    Edition. 

iSmo,  morocco,  gilt  edges.     ~s.  6rf.  net. 

Works.     Library   Edition.     In   8   vols. 

Globe  Svo.  5^.  each.  [Each  volume  may  be 
had  separately.]— PoE.MS,  2  vols.— Idylls  ok 
the  King.— The  Princess,  and  INIaud.- 
Enoch  Arden,  and  In  Memokiam.— Bal- 
■LADS,  and  other  Poems. —Queen  Mary,  and 
H\ROLD.— Becket,  and  other  Plays. 

Works.    Ext.fcp.?>vo.Edition,ann^r\A- 

made  Paper.  In  7  vols,  (supplied  in  sets 
only).  3A  13^.  erf.— Early  Poems.— Lucre- 
tius, and  other  Poems.— Idylls  of  thi; 
KijjG  —The  Princess,  and  Maud.— Enoch 
\KDEN,and  In  Memoriam.-Quicen  Mary, 
and  Harold.— Ballads,  and  other  Poems. 

Works.     Miniature  Edition,  in  14  vols., 

viz  The  Poetical  Works.  12  vols,  in  a 
box.  25i-.— The  Dramatic  Works.  4  vols, 
in  a  box.     io.r.  6rf. 

The  O1  iginal  Editions.     Fcp.  Svo. 

Poems.    6s. 

Maud  :  and  other  Poems.     3s.  Orf. 

The  Princess.    y.Sd. 

Enoch  Arden,  etc.     2,s.6d. 

The  Holy  Grail:  and  other  Poems,   ^s.bd. 

Ballads  :  and  other  Poems.     5s. 

Harold  :  A  Drama.     6.?. 

Queen  Mary  :  A  Drama,     bs. 

The  Cup,  and  The  Falcon.     5.?. 

Becket.     bs. 

Tiresias  :  and  other  Poems,     bs. 

Locksley  Hall  sixty  years  after,  etc.  bs. 

Demeter  :  and  other  Poems,     bs. 

The  Royal  Edition,     i  vol.     Svo.     ibs 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.    Edit. 

bv  Emily  Shakespear.     iSmo.     ■zs.bd. 

1  The  Brook.    With  20  Illustrations  by  A. 

Woodruff.     32mo.     ^s.bd. 

Selections  from  Tennyson  s  Works. 

Square  Svo.     3^-  6'/-  ,      .,, 

?  Songs    from    Tennyson  s    Writings. 

Square  Svo.     ■zs.bd.  yyj-,\.-[„ 
Selections  from  Tenny.son.    With  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A 
and  W.  T.  Wemu,  M.A.     Globe  Svo.     y.bd. 
_I^  Fnoch  Arden.     By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

-^'AtLMER-s^FiELD.    By  W.  T.  Wf.bb,  M.  A. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  1  he  i  ass- 

iN,-,  ok  Arthur.      By  F.   J.   Rowe,   M.A. 

_ii'°THE  Princess.  By  P.  M.  Wallace,  B.A. 

TENNYSON    (Frederic*).-THE    Isles    of 

Greece:  Sapi-ho  and  Alcaeus.    Cr.  Svo. 

_-^"  Daphne  :  and  other  Poems.  Cr.Svo.  7s.bd. 


TENNYSON  (Hon.  Hallam).  {See  Illus- 
tr.\ted  Books.) 

TRUM.A.N(Jos.).— After-thoughts:  Poems. 
Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

TURNER  (Charles  Tennyson).— Collected 
Sonnets, Old andNew.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  ^s.(>d. 

TYRWHITT  (R.  St.  John).— Free  Field. 
Lyrics,  chiefly  Descriptive.    Gl.  Svo.    3s.  bd. 

Battle  and  After,  concerning  Ser- 
geant Thomas  Atkins,  Grenadier 
(Juards  :  and  other  Verses.    Gl.  Svo.    y.bd. 

WARD  (.Samuel). -Lyrical  Recreations. 
Fcp.  Svo.     bs. 

WHITTIFIR.— Complete  Poetical  Works 
OK  John  Greknleaf  Whittier.  With 
Portrait.  iSmo.  ^s.  bd.  {See  also  Col- 
lected Works.) 

WILLS  (W.  G.).—Mi:lchior.     Cr.Svo.     9.?. 

WOOD  (Andrew  Goldie).— The  Isles  of  the 

Blest  :  and  other  Poems.     Globe  Svo.     5s. 
WOOLNER     (Thomas).  —  My     Beautiful 
Lady.     3rd  Edit.     Fcp.  Svo.     5s. 

Pygmalion.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  bd. 

SiLENUS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

WORDSWORTH.  —Comi'lf.te     Poetical 

Works.  Copyright  Edition.  Withanlniro- 
duction  by  John  Morley,  and  Portrait. 
Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  bd.  ,  ,      . 

The  Recluse.    Fcp.  Svo.   2x.6rf.— Large 

Paper  Edition.     Svo.     \os.  bd. 

{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Serifs,  p.  20.) 

Poetical  Collections  and  Selections. 

{See  also  (hh.dkn  Tkkasuky  Series,  p.  20  ; 
Books  for  the  Yolng.  p.  38.) 

HALES  (Prof.  J.  W.).-Longer  English 
Poems.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  l^x- 
planatory,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  English.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     4s.  bd. 

MACDONALD  (George).— England's  An 
Tii'HON.     Cr.Svo.     ^s.bd. 

MARTIN  (F.).  {See  Books  for  the  Young 
p.  38.) 

MASSON  (R.  O.  and  D.).— Three Centui<ie> 
OF  English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  frotr 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.     Globe  Svo.     3s.  bd. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).— The  GoLDE^ 
Treasury  of  the  best  Songs  and  Lyricai 
Poems  in  the  English  Language,  l.arg. 
Type.  Cr.  Svo.  los.  bd.  {See  also  GoLDE^ 
Treasury  Series,  p.  20;  Books  for  thi 
Young,  p.  38.) 

WARD(T.  H.).— English  Poets.  Selections 
with  Critical  I  ntroductionsby  various  Writers 
and  a  (leneral  Introduction  by  Matthev 
Arnold.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A 
4  vols.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  7.5.  bd.  each.- 
Vol  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne  :  II.  Ben  Jon 
SON  TO  Dryden  ;  III.  Addison  to  Blake 
IV.  Wordsworth  to  Rossetti. 

WOODS  (M.  A.).-A  First  Poetry  Book 
Fcp.  Svo.     2.f.  6^.  „ 

A  Second  Poetry  Book.    2  Parts.    l-Cf 

Svo.     2S.  bd.  each.  ^       „  e. 

AThird  Poetry  Book.  Fcp.Svo.  4^.6* 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  WithaVij 
nette  and  Frontispiece.   12th  Edit.    i8mo.  ' 
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BIKfiLAS  (D.).-L<.UKi,s  Laras  ;  or,  The 
Kcminiscences  of  a  Chiote  Merchant  during 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Translated 
by  J.  GiiNNADius.     Cr.  8vo.     ys.  (sd. 

BJORNSON  (B.).  — SvNNoviJ  Solbakken. 
Translated  by  Julie  Sutter.    Cr.  8vo.    ds. 

BLACK  (William).— The  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  a  Phaetox.    Illustr.    Cr.  Svo.    6^. 

A  Princess  of  Thui.e.     Cr.  Svo.     6j. 

The   Maid    of   Killeena  :    and    other 

Tales.     Cr.  Svo.     ds. 

Madcap  Violet.     Cr.  Svo.     6^. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly.    Cr. 

Svo.     6^-. 

Macleod  of  Dare.  Illustr.  Cr.  Svo.   6j. 

White  Wings.     Cr.  Svo.     6^. 

The  Beautiful  Wretch  ;   The  Four 

MacNicols  ;    The    Pupil   of  Aurelius. 
Cr.  Svo.     6j. 

.Shandon  Bells.     Cr.  Svo.     bs. 

Yol.^nde.     Cr.  Svo.     6i. 

Judith  Shakespearf.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Wise  Women  of   I.werness  :    A 

Tale,  and  other  Miscellanies.    Cr.  Svo.    6^. 

White  Heather.     Cr.  Svo.     bs. 

■ Sai;ixa  Zembra.     Cr.  Svo.     6.?. 

BOLDREWOOD  (Rolf).— Robbery  Under 
Arms  :  A  Story  of  Life  and  Ad\enture  in  the 
Bush  and  in  the  Goldfields  of  Australia.    Cr. 

Svo.    ■:-,$.  ed. 

The  Miner's  Right.     Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  6d. 

The  Squatter's  Dream.  Cr.  Svo.  ^s.6d. 

A  Sydney-Side  Saxon.    Cr.  Svo.    2^.6d. 

A  Colonial  Reformer.  Cr.  Svo.   -is.td. 

Nevermore.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31J.  6d. 

BURNETT  (Frances  Hodgson).-HA\voRTH's. 
Globe  Svo.     ji-. 

Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  61/. 

CARMARTHEN  (Marchioness  of).  —  A 
Lover  of  the  Beautiful.     Cr.  Svo.     6.?. 

CONWAY  (Hugh). -A  Family  Afitair. 
Cr.  Svo.     3.?.  6d. 

Living  or  Dead.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  (sd. 

CORBETT(Julian).-THE  Fall  of  Asgard: 
ATaleofSt.  Olaf'sDay.  2  vols.  Gl.  Svo.  12^-. 

For  God  and  Gold.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Kophetua   the  Thirteenth.     2  vols. 

Globe  Svo.     i2i'. 

CRAIK(Mrs.).— f/«i/"or;«  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 
35.  6d.  each. 
Olive. 

The  Ogilvies.     Also  Globe  Svo,  is. 
Ag.\tha's  Husb.\nd.    Also  Globe  Svo,  ■zs. 
The  Head  of  the  Family. 
Two  Marriages.     Also  Globe  Svo,  2^-. 
The  Laurel  Bush. 
My  Mother  and  I. 
Miss  Tommy  :  A  Mediaeval  Romance. 
King  Arthur  :  Not  a  Love  Story. 

CRAWFORD  (F.  Marion).-  Uniform  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  Isaacs  :  A  Tale  of  Modern  India. 
Dr.  Claudius. 
A  Roman  Singer. 
2okoaster. 


CRAWFORD  (F.  Ua.non)— continued. 
A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish. 
Marzio's  Crucifix. 
Paul  P.^toef. 
With  the  Immortals. 
Oreifenstkin. 
Sant'  Ilakio. 
A  Cigarette  Maker's  Rom.\nce. 

Kh.a.led:  A  Tale  of  Arabia.    2  vols.    12.5. 

The  Witch  of  Prague.    3  vols.    Cr. 

Svo.     -^is.  6d. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Sir  H.  S.).— The  Cceru- 
leans  :  A  Vacation  Idyll.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Heriots.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Wheat  and  Tares.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

DAGONET  THE  JESTER.   Cr.  Svo.   4S.6d. 

DAHN  (Felix).— Felicitas.  Translated  by 
M.  A.  C.  E.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 

DAY  (Rev.  Lai  Behari).— Bengal  Peasant 
Life.     Cr.  Svo.     6^-. 

Folk  Tales  of  Bengal.   Cr.  Svo.   4s.6d. 

DEFOE  (D.).  {See  Globe  Library,  p.  20 : 
Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  20.) 

DEMOCRACY  :  An  American  Novel.  Cr. 
Svo.     4s.  6d. 

DICKEXS  (Charles).  —  The  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  Edit,  by  Charles 
Dickens  the  younger.  2vols.  E.xt.cr.Svo.  21s. 

DILLWYN  (E.  A.).— Jill.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Jill  and  Jack.    2  vols.    Globe  Svo.    12s. 

DUNSMUIR  (.\my).— Vida:  Study  of  a 
Girl.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

EBERS  (Dr.  George). — The  Burgoma.ster's 
Wife.    Transl.  by  C.  Bell.    Cr.  Svo.  4*.  6d. 

Only  .\  Word.     Translated  by  Clara 

Bell.     Cr.  Svo.     4^^.  6d. 

"  ESTELLE  RUSSELL  "  (The  Author  of).— 
Harmonia.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31s.  6d. 

FALCONER  (Lanoe).— Cecilia  de  Noel. 
Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

FLEMING  (George).— A  Nile  Novel.     Gl. 

Svo.       2S. 

Mirage  :  A  Novel.     Globe  Svo.     2S. 

The  Head  of  JNIedusa.    Globe  Svo.    2s. 

Vestigia.     Globe  Svo.     2.5. 

FR.A.TERNITV  :  A  Romance.  2  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.     21s. 

"FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL"  (The  Author 
of). — Realm  ah.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

GRAHAM  (John  W.).— Ne.era  :  A  Tale  of 
Ancient  Rome.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

HARBOUR  BAR,  THE.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

HARDY  (Arthur  Sherburne).— But  yet  a 
Woman  :  A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     4^.  6d. 

The  WiNDOF  Destiny.  2vo1s.  Gl.Svo.  12s. 

H.\RDY  (Thomas). — The  Woodlanders. 
Cr.  Svo.     3.f .  6d. 

Wessex  Tales  :  Strange,  Lively,  and 

Commonplace.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.6d. 

HARTE  (Bret).— Cressy.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

The   Heritage  of   Dedlow    Marsh  : 

and  other  Tales.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
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Prose  Fiction— continjieei. 
"  H0(;AX,  M.P.'"  (The  Author  of).— Hogan, 
M.P.     Globe  Cvo.     2s. 

The  Ho.nour.^ble  Miss  Ferrard.    G1. 

8vO.      2S. 

Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Coun- 
sellor, ETC.     Globe  8vo.     2S. 

Christy  Carew.     Globe  8vo.     2^. 

IsM.w's  Children.     Globe  Bvo.     2s. 

HOPPUS  (Marj-)-— A  Great  Treason  :  A 
Story  of  the  War  of  Independence.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

HUGHES  (Thomas).— To.M  Brown's  School 
Days.  By  An  Old  Boy. — (Jolden  Treasury 
Edition.  4^-.  61/. — Uniform  Edition,  ^s.  6t?. 
— People's  Edition.  2^. — People's  Si.xpenny 
Edition.  Illustr.  Med.  410.  6d. — Uniform 
with  Si.xpenny  Kingsley.    Med.  8vo.    6d. 

To.M  Brown  .\t0.xfokd.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  61/. 

The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse, 

and  The  Ashen  Faggot.    Cr.  8vo.    3^-.  6rf. 


IRVING  (Washington), 
Books,  p.  12.) 

-Ramona. 


(See  Illustrated 


Gl.  8vo. 


8vo.     6s. 
Pocket   Edition. 


Madame   de 


JACKSON  (Helen). 
JAMES(Henry).— The  Europeans:  A  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.     6i. ;  iSmo,  2s. 

Daisy  Miller  :  and  other  Stories.     Cr. 

Bvo.     6i-. ;  Globe  8vo,  2^-. 

The    American.     Cr.    Svo.     6^-.— i8mo. 

2  vols.     4s. 

Roderick  Hudson.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. ;  Gl. 

8vo,  2s.  ;  i8mo,  2  vols.  4s. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future:   and 

other  Tales.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  ;  Globe  Svo,  2s. 

W.\shington    Square,    the    Pension 

Be.^urepas.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  ;  Globe  Svo,  2^. 

The  Portrait  of  a  L.\dv.    Cr.  Svo. 

6*-. ;  i8mo,  3  vols.  6s. 

Stories     Revived.       In    Two     Series. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s.  each. 

The  Boston ians.     Cr. 

Novels   and  Tales. 

i8mo.     2S.  each  volume. 

Confidence,     i  vol. 

The  Siege  of   London 
Mauves.     I  vol. 

An  International  Episode  ;  The  Pen- 
sion Beaurepas  ;  The  Point  of  View. 
I  vol. 

Daisy  Miller,  a  Study;  Four  Meet- 
ings; Longstaff's  Marriage;  Ben- 
VOLIO.     I  vol. 

The  Mauonn.\  of  the  Future;  A 
Bundle  of  Letters  ;  The  Diary  ok 
A  Man  of  Fifty;  Eugene  Pickering. 
I  vol. 

Tales  OF  Three  Cities.  Cr. Svo.  4S.61/. 

The  Princess  Casamassima.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. ;  Globe  Svo,  2s. 

Partial  Portraits.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Reverberator.     Cr.  Svo.     6^. 

The  AsPERN  Papers  ;  Louisa  Pallant; 

The  Modern  W.\rning.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6rf. 

A  Lo.vDON  Life.     Cr.  Svo.     y.6d. 

The  Tragic  Muse.    Cr.  Svo.    2s.6tf. 

KEARV  (.\nnie).— Janet's  Home.    Cr.  8vo. 
3i-.  6,/. 

Clemency  Franklyn.    Globe  Svo.    2s. 

Oldburv.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.6ei. 


KEARV  (Annie).— A  York  and  a  Lanc.\s- 
TER  Rose.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

Castle  Daly.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Doubting  Heart.    Cr.  Svo.    is.6if. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  — £zvrj/o'  Edition. 
13  vols.  Globe  Svo.  5^.  each. — Westward 
Ho  !  2  vols. — Two  Years  .Ago.  2  vols. — 
Hvpatia.  2  vols.— Yeast,  i  vol. — Alton 
Locke.  2  vols. — Hereward  the  Wake. 
2  vols. 

Complete  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    3^.  6d.  each. 

—  Westward  Ho  !  With  a  Portrait.  — 
Hvpatia.— Yeast. — Alton  Locke. — Two 
Years  Ago. — Hereward  the  W.\ke. 

Sixpi-nny    Edition.       Med.      Svo.       6d, 

each.  —  Westward  Ho  !  —  Hyp.\tia.  — 
Yeast.— Alton  Locke. — Two  Years  Ago. 

—  Herew.\rd  the  Wake. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard).— Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills.     Cr.  Svo.     6^. 

The  Light  that  Failed.    Cr.  Svo.    61, 

Life's  Hanuic.\p  :  Being  Stories  of  mine 

own  People.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LAFARGUE (Philip).— The  New  Judgment 
ok  P.\ris.     2  vols.     Globe  Svo.     \2s. 

LEE  (Margaret). — Faithful  and  Unfaith- 
ful.    Cr.  Svo.     IS.  6d. 
LEVY  (A.).— Reuben  Sachs.   Cr.  Svo.    3^.6rf. 

LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN,  A. 
24th  Thousand.     Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

"LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN, 

A  "  (Author  of). — The  Land  of  Darkness. 

Cr.  8vo.     ^s. 
LYTTON  (Earl  of ).— The  Ring  of  Amasis  : 

A  Romance.     Cr.  Svo.     3^".  6d. 
INlcLENNAN    (Malcolm).— Muck le    Jock; 

and  other  Tales  of  Peasant  Life  in  the  North. 

Cr.  8\o.     3^-.  6d. 
IMACQUOID  (K.  S.).— Patty.    Gl.  Svo.     2s. 

MADOC  (Fayr).— The  Story  of  Melicent. 

Cr.  Svo.     i,s.  6d. 
MALET  (Lucas).— Mrs.  Lorimer  :  A  Sketch 

in  Black  and  White.     Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  6d. 

M.-VLORY  (Sir  Thos.).    (See  Globe  Library, 

p.  20.) 
MINTO  (W.).— The  Mediation  of  Ralph 

H.\KUELOT.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31J.  6d. 

MITFORD(.\.  B.).— Tales  of  Old  Japan. 
With  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.     3.?.  6;/. 

MIZ  M.AZE  (THE);  ok.  The  Winkworth 
Puzzle.  A  Story  in  Letters  by  Nine 
Authors.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

MURR.W  (D.  Christie).  —  Aunt  R.^chel. 
Cr.  Svo.     "is.  6d. 

Schwartz.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

The  Weaker  Vessel.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.61/. 

John  Vale's  Guardian.  Cr.  Svo.   3s.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie)and  HERMAN(H.). 
—  He  Fell  among  Thieves.  Cr.Svo.  3s.6d. 

NEW  ANTIGONE,  THE:    .A  Romance. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
NOEL  (Lady  .\ugusta).— Hithersea  Mere. 

3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     3i.r.  6d. 
NORRIS  (W.  E.).— My  Friend  Jim.    Globe 

Svo.       2S. 

Chris.     Globe  Svo.     2S. 
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NORTON  (Hon.  Mrs.).-OLD  Sir  Doug- 
las.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).-A  Son  ok 
THE  Soil.     (;iobe  Svo.     2.v. 

Thk  Cuk..\te  in  Chakge.  Globe  Svo.  2^-. 

lOUNG  MUSGRAVE.      Globe  8vo.      2i- 

— — ■  He  that  will  not  when  He  may. 
Globe  Svo.     2.'.-. 

Sir  Tom.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

Hester.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  61/. 

1  HE  Wizard's  Son.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

— —  The  Country  Gentleman  and  his 
fAiMiLY.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

The  Second^Son.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

Neighbours  on  the  Green.    Cr  Svo 

3s.  td. 

Joyce.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6rf. 

A  Beleaguered  City.    Cr.  Svo.    3^-  dd 

Kirsteen.     Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  dd. 

The  Railway  Man  and  his  Children 

3  vols.     Cr.  Svo. 

PALAIER  (Lady  Sophia).— Mrs.  Penicott's 
Lodger  :  and  other  Stories.    Cr.  Svo.   2^-.  6d. 

'^"■^^?  (^^'^•ts'")-— I^Iarius  the  Epicurean  • 
His  Sensations  and  Ideas.     3rd  Edit.     2 

vols.       Svo.       12$. 

ROSS  (Percy).— A  Misguidit  Lassie.  Cr 
Svo.     4J-.  dd. 

RUSSELL  (W.  Clark).-MARooNED.  Cr 
Svo.     3j.  dd. 

ST.  J0HNS;T0N  (A.).-A  South  Sea 
Lover  :  A  Romance.     Cr.  Svo.     ds 

SHORTHOUSE  Q-  ^^nry).-Uniform  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  dd.  each. 
John  Lvglesant  :  A  Romance. 
Sir  Percival  :  A  Story  of  the  Past  and  of 

the  Present. 
The _  Little   Schoolmaster    Mark:    A 

Spiritual  Romance. 
A  Teacher  OF  the  Violin  :  and  other  Tales 
The  Countess  Eve. 

Blanche,  Lady  Falaise.     Cr.  Svo. 

SLIP  IN  THE  FENS,  A.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

TIM  :  A  Story  of  School  Life.  Cr.  Svo    6s 

TOURGENIEF.-Virgin  Soil.  Translated 
by  Ashton  \V.  Dilke.     Cr.  Svo.     6^-. 

VELEY  (Margaret).-A  Garden  of  Memo- 
ries ;  Mrs.  Austin;  Lizzie's  Bargain. 
Ihree  Stones.     2  vols.     Globe  Svo      t.->s 

VOICES  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDER- 
NESS :  A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     7^-.  bd. 

AVARD(Mrs.T.  Humphry).-Miss  Brether- 
TON.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

WpRTHEY  (Mrs.).-THE  New  Continent  : 
A  Novel.     2  vols.     Globe  Svo.     12^-. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  ^\.).~Unifor7}i  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     2,s.  6d.  each. 
The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 
Heartsease. 
Hopes  and  Fears. 
Dynevor  Terrace. 
The  Daisy  Chain. 
The  Trial:  More  Links  of  the  Daisy 

Chain. 
Pillars  of  the  House.     Vol.  I. 
Pillars  of  the  House.     Vol.  11. 
The  Young  Step.mother. 
Clever  Woman  of  the  Family. 
The  Three  Brides. 
My  Young  Alcides. 
The  Caged  Lio.v. 


YONGE  (Charlotte  U.).—  U„//br»t  Edition 
Cr.  Svo.     3J,-.  6d.  each. 
The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest. 
The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 
Lady  Hester,  and  The  Danvers  Papers 
Magnum  Bonum. 
Love  .^^nd  Like. 
Unknown  to  History. 
Stray  Pearls. 
The  Armourer's  Prentices. 
The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 
Nuttie's  Father. 
Scenes  and  Characters. 
Chantry  House. 
A  Modern  Teleimachus. 
Bye  Words. 

Beechcroft  at  Rockstone. 
More  Bywords. 

A  Reputed  Changeling;  or, Three  Seventh 
\  ears  Two  Centuries  Ago. 

The  Little  Duke,  Richard  THE  Fearless. 

The  L.^nces  ok  Lynwood. 

The  Prince  and  the  Page. 

The  Two  Penniless  Princesses  :  A  Story 

of  the  Time  of  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
P's  and  Q's  :  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful 

Globe. 
That  Stick.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     12s. 

CoUected  Works ;  Essays ;  Lectures ; 
Letters;  Miscellaneous  Works 

AN  AUTHOR'S  LOVE.     Being  the  Unpub- 

hshed      Letters     of     Prosi-er     Merimee's 
Inconnue."     2  vols.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     12s. 
ARNOLD  (Matthew).-EssAYs  in  Criticism 

6th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     9^.  '  ' 

——  Essays    in    Criticism.     Second   Series. 

Cr.  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

Discourses  in  America.  Cr.  Svo.  ^s.6d. 

^4^R^-     ^"'^  Introduction  and  Notes,   by 

F  G.  Selry,  M.A.    G1.  Svo.  3^-.  ;  swd.  2s.6d. 

{■See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  20  ) 
BLACKIE    (John    Stuart).— Lay    Sermons 

Cr.  Svo.     6^-. 

BRIDGES   (John   A.).-Idvlls   of   a   Lost 
Village.     Cr.  Svo.     -s.  6d. 

BRLMLEY(George).-Ess.^YS.  Globe  Svo.  5:^ 

BUNYAN  (John).— The  Pilgri.m's  Progress 

FROM  THIS  World  to  that  which  is  to 

Come.     iSmo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

BUTCHER  (Prof.  S.  H.)-.Some  Aspects  of 

THE  Greek  Genius.     Cr.  Svo. 
CARLVLE  (Thomas).     {See  Biography.) 
CHURCH    (Dean).— Miscellaneous    Wri- 
tings.    Collected    Edition.     5  vols.     Globe 
Svo.      5J.   each.— Vol.    I.     Miscellaneous 
Essays.— II.  Dante:  and  other  Essays 
—III.     St.    Anselm.— IV.     Spenser.— -V 
Bacon. 

CLIFFORD  (Prof.  W.  K.).  Lectures  and 
Essays.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Sir  I .  Pollock.     Cr.  Svo.     Bs.  6d. 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).-Prose  Re.mains.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  and  a  Memoir 
by  His  Wife.     Cr.  Svo.     7.?.  6d. 

COLLINS  (J.  Churton).— The  Study  of 
English  Literature.     Cr.  Svo. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.).  — Concerning  Men:  and 
other  Papers.     Cr.  Svo.     4^.  6d. 

About  Money  :  and  other  Things.     Cr 

Svo.     6s. 

Sermons  out  of  Church.    Cr.  Svo.    6s, 


LITERATURE. 


LITERATURE. 

Collected  Works ;  Essays :  Lectures ; 
Letters;  Miscellaneous  WoiKs-con/tf. 
DE  VERE  (Aubrey). —Essays  Chiefly  on 

PoKTUY.      2  vols.      (Uobe  8vO.       I2S. 

Essays,  Chiefly  Literaky  and  Ethi- 
cal.    Globe  8vo.     6s. 
DRYDEN,    Essays    ok.      Edited    by    Prof. 
C.  D.  VoNGE.     Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  tii.    {See  a/so 
Gloiie  Libkary,  p.  20.) 
DUFF  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant).— Miscel- 
lanies,  Political  and  Literary.     Bvo. 
lojr.  61/. 
EMEKSON(RalphWaldo).— The  Collected 
Works.     6    vols.     Globe   8vo.     5.>-.   each.— 
1.    Miscellanies.     With    an    Introductory 
Essay   by  John   Morley.— II.     E.ssays. — 
III.    Poems.— IV.    English  Traits;    Re- 
presentative Men.— V.  Conduct  of  Life  ; 
Society   and    Solitude.— VL    Letters  ; 
Social  Aims,  etc. 
FITZGERALD    (Edward):     Letters    and 
Literary  Remains  of.     Ed.  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  M.A.     3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31s.  bd. 
GLOBE  LIBRARY.    Gl.  8vo.    3.V.  6n'.  each  : 
Burns.— Complete  Poetical  Works  and 

Letters.    Edited,  with  Life  and  Glossarial 

Inde.v,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
CowFER.— Poetical    Works.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D. 
Defoe. — The  Adventures  of  Robinson 

Crusoe.     With   Introduction  by   Henry 

Kingsley. 
Drvden. —Poetical   Works.     A    Revised 

Te.xt  and  Notes.  By W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 
Goldsmith.  —Miscellaneous       Works. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Masson. 
Horace.— Works.     Rendered  into  English 

Prose  bj'  J.\mes  Lonsdale  and  .S.  Lee. 
Malorv. — Le  Morte  d'.\rthur.   .Sir  Tho.s. 

Malory's  Book  of  King  Arthur  and  of  his 

Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.    The 

Edition  of  Ca.\ton,  revised  for  modern  use. 

By  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart. 
Milton. — Poetical  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introductions,  by  Prof.  Masson. 
Poi'E.— Poetical    Works.      Edited,   with 

Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ward. 
Scott.— Poetical   Works.     With    Essay 

by  Prof.  Palgrave. 
Shakespeare.— Complete  Works.     Edit. 

by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis  Wright. 

India  Paper  Edition.    Cr.  8  vo,  cloth  extra, 

gilt  edges. 
Spenser.— Complete    Works     Edited  by 

R.Morris.  MemoirbyJ.  W. Hales,  M..\. 
Virgil. — Works.     Rendered   into   English 

Prose  by  James  Lonsdale  and  S.  Lee. 

GOLDEN     TREASURY     SERIES.-Uni- 

formly  printed  in  i8mo,  with  Vignette  Titles 

by   Sir  J.   K.   Mii.i.Ais,   Sir   Noel  Paton, 

T.  WooLNEK,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Arthur 

Hughes,  etc.     4^.  bd.  each.— Also  a  re-issue 

in  monthly  vols.  is.  dd.  net,  from  June,  1891. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Son(;s 

AND   Lyrical   Poems   in   the   English 

Language.     Selected  and  arranged,  with 

Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

The  Children's  Garland  from  the  Best 

Poets.    Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES-<:<j«/rf. 

Bunyan.— The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from 
this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Come. 

Bacon.— Essays,  and  Colours  of  Good 
and  Evil.  With  Notes  and  Glossarial 
Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Book  of  Praise.  From  the  Best  Eng- 
lish  Hymn  Writers.     Selected  by  RoUN^ 

DELL,   E.\RL  OF  SeLHORNE. 

The  Fairy  Book:  the  Best  Popular 
Fairy  Stories.  Selected  by  Mrs.  Craik, 
Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

The  Jest  Book.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes 
and  Sayings.    Arranged  by  Mark  Lemon. 

The  Ballad  Book.  A  Selection  of  the 
Choicest  British  Ballads.  Edited  by 
William  Allingham. 

The  Sunday  Book  of  Poetry  for  the 
Young.     Selected  by  C.  F.Alexander. 

The  Song  Book.  Words  and  Tunes  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  John  HullaH. 

Scottish  Song.  Compiled  by  M.a.ry  Car- 
lylk  Aitken. 

La  Lyre  Fkancaise.  Selected  and  arranged, 
with  Notes,  b'y  G.  Masson. 

Deutsche  Lyrik.  The  Golden  Treasury 
of  the  best  German  Lyrical  Poems.  Se- 
lected by  Dr.  Biciiheim. 

Balladen  und  Romanzen.  Being  a  Se- 
lection of  the  best  German  Ballads  and 
Romances.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Dr.  IJuchheim. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Thoughts.  By  Henry 
Attwell. 

Addison. — Essays.  Chosen  and  Edited  by 
John  Richard  Green. 

Matthew  Arnold. — Selected  Poems. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne.— Religio  Medici, 
Letter  to  a  Friend,  &c.,  and  Christ- 
ian Morals.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Gkeen- 
HILL,  M.D. 

Byron.— Poictry.  Chosen  and  arranged 
by  Matthew  Arnold. —  Large  Paper 
Edition.     <)s. 

CowpER.— Selections  fro.m  Poems.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

—  Letters.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
Rev.  W.  Benha.m. 

Defoe.— The  Adventures  of  Ropinson 
Crusoe.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A. 

Hare.— <:iuKssEs  at  Truth.  By  Two 
Brothers. 

Herrick. — Chrvso.mela.  Edited  by  Prof. 
F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Hughes.— To.M  Brown's  School  Days. 

Keats.— The  Poetical  Works.  Edited 
by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Lamp.— Tales  from  Shakspeare.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  .M.A. 

Landor. —Selections.    Ed.  by  S.  Colvin. 

Longfellow. — Poems  of  Places:  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Longfellow.     2  vols. 

—  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets. 
Mohammad.— Speeches  andTable-Tai.k. 

Translated  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
Newcastle.— The     Cavalier     and     his 

Lady.     Selections  from  the  Works  of  the 

First    Duke   and    Duchess   of   Newcastle. 

With  an  I  ntroductor>- Essay  by  R.Jenkins. 
Plato.— The    Repuplic.      Translated    by 

J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan. 

—  The  Trial  and  Deaih  of  Socrates. 
Being  the  Euthyphron,  Apology,  Crito  and 
Phaedo  of  Plato.  Transl.  by  F.  J.  Church. 


COLLECTED  WORKS. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SKRIES- co>i/,/. 

Plato. — The  Phaedrus,  Lysis,  and  Pro- 
tagoras.    Translated  by  J.  Wright. 

Shakesi'e.vre. — Songs  and  Son.vets.  Ed. 
with  Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgkave. 

Shelley. — Poems.  Edited  by  Stopford 
A.  Brooke. — Large  Paper  Edit.     i2.r.  6(i. 

Tennyson. — Lyric.\l  Poems.  Selected  and 
Annotated  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Pai.grave. — 
Large  Paper  Edition,     gs. 

—  In  I\Iemori.\m.     Large  Paper  Edit.     gs. 

Theocriti's. — BioN,  .AND  MoscHus.  Ren- 
dered into  English  Prose  by  Andrew- 
Lang. — Large  Paper  Edition,     gs. 

Wordsworth. — Pokms.  Chosen  and  Edited 
by  AL  Arnold. — Large  Paper  Edition.   9.V. 

Charlotte  ^L  Yonge. — A  Book  of  Wor- 
thies, gathered  fro.m  Old  Histories 
and  written  anew. 

—  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all 
Times  and  all  Countries. 

—  The  Story  of  the  Christians  and 
Moors  in  Spain. 

GOLDSMITH,  Essays  of.  Edited  by  C.  D. 
Yo.nge,  INI.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  61/.  (See  a/so 
Gloise  Liurary,  p.  20 ;  Illustrated 
Books,  p.  12.) 

GRAY  (Thomas).— Works.  Edited  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse.  In  4  vols.  Globe  8vo.  205-. — 
Vol.  I.  Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. — 
II.  Letters. — III.  Letters. — IV.  Notes 
on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

HAMERT0N(P.  G.).— The  Intellectual 
Life.     Cr.  8vo.     ios.Cc/. 

HuM.\N  Intercourse.    Cr.  Svo.     8s.  (sd. 

French  and  English  :  A  Comparison. 

Cr.  Svo.     icr.  td. 

HARRISON  (Frederic).— The  Choice  of 
Books.   GI.  Svo.   6j. — Large  Paper  Ed.    15.?. 

HARWOOD  (George).— From  Within.  Cr. 
Svo.     6.r. 

HELPS  (Sir  Arthur).— Essays  Written  in 
the  Intervals  of  Business.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.    \s.  gd. ;  swd.  \s.  6d. 

HOB.\RT  (Lord). — Essays  and  Miscella- 
neous Writings.  With  Biographical 
Sketch.  Edited  by  Lady  Hobart.  2  vols. 
Svo.     25J. 

HUTTON  (R.  H.).— Essays  on  some  of  the 
Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 
Matters  of  Faith.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 

Ess.ays.    2  vols.    Gl.  Svo.    6j.  each.  -  Vol. 

I.  Literary;  II.  Theological. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Lay  Sermons,  Ad- 
dresses, and  Reviews.     Svo.     ts.  6d. 

ESSAYSSELECTED  from  above.  Cr.Svo.  IS. 

Critiques  and  Addresses.  Svo.  ios.6d. 

Amkrica.n  Addresses,  with  a  Lecture 

ON  the  Study  OF  Biology.     Svo.     6s.  6d. 

Science    and    Culture,    and    other 

Essays.     Svo.     io.?.  6d. 

IntroductorySciencePrimer.  iSmo.  ij. 

Essays  on  so.me  Controverted  Q.ues- 

TIONS.      Svo. 

JAMES  (Henr>-)- — French  Poets  and  No- 
velists.    New  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     4^.  6d. 

Portraits  of  Places.    Cr.  Svo.    ys.  6d. 

KEATS.— Letters.       Edited     by     Sidney 

CoLViN.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 


KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Complete  Edition 

OF  the  Works   of  Charles   Kingsley. 

Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  6d.  each. 

Westward  Ho  !     W'hh  a  Portrait. 

Hypatia. 

Yeast. 

Alton  Locke. 

Two  Years  Ago. 

Hereward  the  Wake. 

Poems. 

The  Heroes  ;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for 
my  Children. 

The  W.\ter  Babies  :  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 
Land  Baby. 

M.\D.\M  How  and  Lady  Why  ;  or,  First 
Lesson  in  Earth-Lore  for  Children. 

.\t  Last  :  .\  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies. 

Prose  Idylls. 

Pl.\ys  and  Puritans. 

The  Rom.\n  and  the  Teuton.  With  Pre- 
face by  Professor  Max  Miller. 

Sanit.\rv  and  Social  Lectures. 

Historical  Lectures  and  Essays. 

Scientific  Lectures  and  Essays. 

Literary  a.vd  General  Lectures. 

The  Hermits. 

Glaucus  ;  or.  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.     With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

VlLL.\GE  and  town  AND  CoUNTRvSeRMC>NS. 

The  Water  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons. 
Ser.monson  National  Subjects  :  .\ndthe 

King  of  the  Earth. 
Sermons  for  the  Times. 
Good  News  of  God. 
The   Gospel  of   the  Pe.vtateuch  :  and 

David. 
Dlscipline,  and  other  Sermons. 
Westminster  Sermons. 
All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 

LAMB  (Charles).— Collected  Works.  Ed., 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  .\inger,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  si',  each 
volume. — I.  Ess.ws  of  Elia. — H.  Plays, 
Poems,  and  Miscella.veous  Essays. — III. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School;  The  Adve.n- 
tures  of  Ulysses  ;  and  other  Ess.^ys. — 
IV.  Tales  from  Shakespeare. — V.  and  VI. 
Letters.     Newly  arranged,  with  additions. 

■  Tales  FROM  Shakespeare.  iSmo.  4s.6d. 

Globe  Readings  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

LANKESTER(ProfE.Ray).-THE  Advance- 
ment OF  Science.  Occasional  Essays  and 
Addresses.     Svo.     lor.  6d. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop).— Essays.  2  vols. 
I.  Theological.  II.  Miscellaneous.  Svo. 

LODGE  (Prof.  Oliver).— The  Pioneers  of 
Science.     Illustrated.     Ext.  cr.  Svo. 

LOWELL  (J as.  Russell). — Complete  Works. 
ID  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  f^s.  each. — Vols.  I. — IV. 
Literary  Essays. — V.  Political  Essays. 
— VI.  Literary  a.nd  Political  Addresses. 
VII. — X.  Poetical  AVoRKs. 

Political  Essays.    E.\t.  cr.  Svo.    ys.6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.).— Sci- 
entific Lectures.  Illustrated.  2nd  Edit, 
revised.     Svo.     8s.  6d. 

Political  and  Educational  Ad- 
dresses.    Svo.     8s.  6d. 

Fifty  Years  of  Science:    Address  to 

the    British    Association,    18S1.      5th    Edit. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


LITERATURE— MEDICINE. 


LITERATURE. 
Collected  Works ;  Essays ;  Lectures ; 

Letters ;  Miscellaneous  Works— tD«/</. 

LUBKOCK  (Rt.  Hon  Sir  John,  Hart.).— The 
Pi.E.vsuREs  OF  Life.  New  Edition.  6oth 
Thousand.  Ol.Svo.  Parti.  isM.;  swd.is.— 
Library  Edition.  "iS.  6n'.--Part  II.  i:r.  i>d.  ; 
sewed,  xs. — Library  Edition,  ^s.iid. — Com- 
plete in  I  vol.     2s.  6d. 

M.\CMILL.\N  (Rev.  Hugh).— Roman  Mo- 
saics ,  or,  Studies  in  Rome  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood.    Globe  Svo.     6s. 

MAH.VKKV  (Prof.  J.  P.).— The  Principles 
OF  TH  K  .\rt  of  Conversation.  Cr.Svo.  ^.t.Sd. 

MASSOX  (David).— Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Keats  :  and  other  Essays.     Cr.  Svo.     5.f. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— The  Friendshii-  of 
Books  :  and  other  Lectures.  Cr.  Svo.  4J.  6d. 

MORLEV  (John).— Works.  Collected  Edit. 
In  II  vols.  Globe  Svo.  5^.  each. — Voltaire. 
I  vol.— Rousseau.  2  vols.— Diderot  and 
the  E.vcylop/Edists.  2  vols. — On  Com- 
promise. I  vol. — Miscellanies.  3  vols. — 
Burke,     i  vol. — Studies  in  Literature. 

■  1  vol. 

MYERS (F.W.H.).— Essays.  2 vols.  Cr.Svo. 
4^.  6^/.  each.— I.  Classical;  II.  Modern. 

NAD.\L  (E.  S.).  — Essays  at  Home  and 
Elsewhere.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

OLlPH.\NT(T.  L.Kington).— TheDuke  AND 
THE  ScHOLAK  :  and  other  Essays.  Svo.  ys.6d. 

rnVENS  COLLEGE  ESSAYS  AND  AD- 
DRESSES. By  Professors  and  Lecturers 
of  the  College.     Svo.     14s. 

PATER  (W.).— The  Renaissance;  Studies 
in  Art  and  Poetry.    4th  Ed.    Cr.Svo.    10s. 6d. 

Imaginary  Portraits.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

.-\pi'Rkciations.      With     an     Essay    on 

"  Style."     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     8s.  6d. 

Marius  the  Epicurean.     2  vols.     Cr. 

Svo.     12s. 

PICTON  (J.  A.).— The  Mystery  OF  Matter: 

and  other  Essays.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
POLLOCK   (Sir   F.,    Bart.).— Oxford    Lec- 

tim;s  :  and  other  Discourses.     Svo.     ^s. 
POOLE  (M.   E.).— Pictures    of    Cottage 

Life  in  the  West  of  England.    2nd  Ed. 

■  Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 

POTTER  (Louisa).— Lancashire  Memories. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

PRICKARD  (A.  O.).— Aristotle  on  the 
Art  of  Poetry.     Cr.Svo.     2S.6d. 

RUMFORD.— Complete  Works  of  Count 
Ru.mford.  Memoir  by  G.  Ellis.  Por- 
trait.    5  vols.     Svo.     4/.  US.  6d. 

SCIENCE  LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON.  Illustr.  2  vols.  Cr.Svo.  6.f.each. 

SM.\LLF:Y  (George  W.).— London  Letters 
and  some  others.     2  vols.     Svo.     32s. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  James  Fitzjames,  Bart.).— 
HoKAE  Saiusaticae.     Gloljc  Svo. 

THRING  (Edward).— Thoughts  on  Life 
Science.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    7^.  6d. 

WESTCOTT (Bishop).  (5<r* Theology,  p.  36.) 

WILSON  (Dr.  George).— Religio  Chemici. 
Cr.  Svo.     8,f.  6d. 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge 

9th  Edit.     li.\t.  fcp.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 


WHITTIER  (John  Greenleaf).  The  Com- 
plete Works.  7  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  each.— 
Vol.  I.  Narrative  and  Legendary  Poems. 
— II.  PoENLs  of  Nature;  Poe.%ls  Subjec- 
tive and  Reminiscent  ;  Religious  Poems. 
— III.  Anti-Slavery  Poems;  Songs  of 
Labour  and  Reform.— IV.  Personal 
PoE^Ls;  Occasional  Poems  ;  The  Tent  on 
the  Beach  ;  with  the  Poems  of  Elizabeth 
H.  Whittier,  and  an  Appendix  containing 
Early  and  Uncollected  Verses. — V.  Mar- 
garet Smith's  Journal;  Tales  and 
Sketches. — VI.  Old  Portraits  and  Mo- 
dern Sketches;  Personal  Sketches  and 
Tributes  ;  Historical  Papers. — VII.  The 
Conflict  with  Slavery,  Politics,  and 
Rkfokm  ;  The  Inner  Life,  Criticism. 

LOGIC.     (See  -under  Philosophy,  p.  26.) 

MAGAZINES.    (See  Periodicals). 

MAGNETISM.     (See  under  Physics,  p.  26.) 
MATHEMATICS,  History  of. 

BALL  (W.  \V.  R.).— A  Shi.kt  .Vccount  of 
the  History  ui-  M  athi-.>l\tics.  Cr.  Svo. 
\os.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

(See  also  Domestic  Economy  ;  Nursing ; 

Hygiene;  Physiology.) 

ACLAND  (Sir  H.  W.).— The  Army  Medical 
School  :  .-\ddress  at  Netley  Hospital.     \s. 

ALLBUTT  (Dr.  T.  Clifford).— On  the  Use 
of  THE  Ophthalmoscope.     Svo.     15^. 

ANDERSON  (Dr.  McCall).— Lectures  on 
Clinical  Medicine.    Illustr.    Svo.    10s. 6d. 

BALLANCE(C.A.)andEDMUNDS(Dr.W.). 
Ligation  in  Continuity.  Illustr.  Roy.Svo. 

BARWELL  (Richard,  F.R.C.S.).  —  The 
Causes  and  Treatment  of  Lateral 
Curvature  of  the  .Spi.ne.     Cr.  Svo.     5^. 

On    .\neuris.\!,    especially    of    the 

Thorax  and  Root  of  the  Neck.     3*.  6d. 

B.VSTIAN  (H.  Charlton).— On  Paralysis 
FROM  Brain  Disease  in  its  Common 
Forms.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

BICKERTON  (T.  H.).— On  Colour  Blind- 
ness.    Cr.  Svo. 

BRAIN:  A  Journal  OF  Neurology.  Edited 
for  the  Neurological  Society  of  London,  by 
.\.  De  Watteville,  Quarterly.  Svo.  3^.6^. 
(Part  I.  in  Jan.  187S.)  Vols.  I.  to  XII.  Svo. 
15^-.  each.  [Cloth  covers  for  binding,  i^.  each.] 

BRUNTON  (Dr.  T.  Lauder).  —  A  Text- 
Book  OF  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics, 
and  Materia  INIedica.  3rd  Edit.  Med. 
Svo.     21s. — Or  in  2  vols.     22^-.  6d. 

Disorders  of  Dicjestion  :  their  Con- 
sequences and  Treatment.    8vo.    ios.6d. 

Pharmacology  AND  Therapeutics;  or, 

Medicine  Past  and  Present.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Tables  of  Materia  Medica  :  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Materia  IMedica  Museum. 
Svo.     ss. 

Croonian  Lectures  on  the  Connec- 
tion BETWEEN  Chemical  Constitution 
AND  Physiological  Action.  Being  an  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Therapeutics.     Svo. 

BUCKNILL(Dr.).— The  Cake  of  the  In- 
sane.    Cr.  Svo.     35.  6d. 

CARTER  (R.  Brudcnell,  F.C.S.).— A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Svo.     i6.r. 
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CARTER  (R.  Brudenell).— Eyesight,  Good 
AND  Bad.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 

Modern  Oi'ekations   for  Cataract. 

Svo.     6^-. 

CHRISTIE  (J.). — Cholkra  Epidemics  in 
East  Akrica.     Svo.     13^. 

COWELL  (George). — Lectures  on  Cata- 
ract :  Its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
ment.    Cr.  Svo.     4^-.  6rt'. 

FLUCKIGER  (F.  A.)  and  HANBURY  (D.). 
— Pharmacograi'hia.  A  History  of  the 
Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  met 
with  in  Great  Britain  and  India.     Svo.     21s. 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr.  J.  Milner).— The  Prac- 

TITIdXERS     HaNDDOOIv     OF     TREATMENT; 

or,  The  Principles  of  Therapeutics.  S\'o.  i6s. 

The    Antagonism     of     Ther.\peutic 

Agents,  A.ND  WHAT  IT  Teaches.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Food  for  the  Invalid,  the  Convales- 
cent, THE  Dyspeptic,  and  the  Gouty. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6(/. 

FOX  (Dr.  Wilson).  —  On  the  Artificial 
Production  of  Tuiiercle  in  the  Lower 
Animals.     With  Plates.     410.     5^.  6tf. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Hyperpyrexia, 

■  AS    Illustrated    in    Acute    Articular 

Rheumatism  nv  me.ans  of  the  Extern.'vl 
Application  of  Cold.     Svo.     2s.  6d. 

•GRIFFITHS  (W.  H.).— Lessons  on  Pre- 
scriptions AND  THE  Art  of  Prescribing. 
New  Edition.     iSmo.     31. 6d. 

HAMILTON  (Prof.  D.  J.).— On  the  Patho- 
logy OF  Bronchitis,  Catarrhal  Pneu- 
.monia,  Tubercle,  and  Allied  Lesions  of 
the  Human  Lung.     Svo.     Zs.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Pathology,  Syste- 
matic and  Practical.  Illustrated.  Vol. 
I.     Svo.     2  5  J. 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  Science  Papers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani- 
cal.    Med.  Svo.     14J. 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.).— Micro-Organisms  and 
Disease.  An  Introduction  into  the  Study 
of  Specific  Micro-Organisms.     Cr.  Svo.     6^. 

The   Bacteria   in   Asiatic   Cholera. 

Cr.  Svo.     5^. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF  THE.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Abraham,  M.A.  Nos.  2  and  3. 
2S.  6d.  each  net. 

LINDSAY  (Dr.  J.  A.).  —  The  Climatic 
Treatment  of  Consumption.  Cr.  Svo.  5.?. 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  Morell).— The  Hygiene 
of  the  Vocal  Organs.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

IMACLAGAN  (Dr.  T.).— The  Germ  Theory. 
Svo.     I  ay.  6d. 

MACLEAN  (Surgeon-General  W.  C.).— Dis- 
eases of  Troi'IC.-vl  Climates.  Cr.  Svo. 
ICf.  6d. 

MACNAM ARA  (C.).— A  History  of  Asiatic 
Cholera.     Cr.  Svo.     los.  6d. 

MERCIER  (Dr.  C.).— The  Nervous  System 
AND  THE  Mind.     Svo.     12^.  6a?. 

■PIFFARD  (H.  G.).— An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise ON  Dise.\ses  of  the  Skin.    Svo.     i6j. 


PRACTITIONER,  THE:  A  Monthly 
Journal  of  Therapeutics  and  Puhlic 
Health.  Edited  by  T.  Lauder  Brunton, 
F.R.S.,  etc.  ;  Do.nald  M.\cAlistek,  M.A., 
M.D.,  and  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.D. 
z.s.6d.  monthly.  Vols.  I.— XLVI.  Half- 
yearly  vols.  IO.V. 6rtf.  each.  [Cloth  covers  for 
binding,  is.  each.] 

REYNOLDS  (J.  R.).— A  System  of  Medi- 
cine. Edited  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds, 
M.D.,  In  5  vols.  Vols.  I.— III.  and  V. 
Svo.     25^-.  each. — Vol.  IV.,    21^. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  \V.).— Diseases  of 
Modern  Life.     Cr.  Svo. 

The   Field   of   Disease.      A   Book  of 

Preventive  Medicine.     Svo.     25^. 

SEATON  (Dr  Edward  C.).— A  Handbook 
OF  Vaccination.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     8^.  6d. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).  — Micko-Photographs 
IN  Histology,  Normal  .^\d  Pathologi- 
cal.    4to.     3ii-.  6d. 

SIBSON  (Dr.  Francis).— Collected  Works. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Ord,  M.D.  Illustrated. 
4  vols.     Bvo.     3/.  3^^. 

SPENDER  (J.  Kent).— Therapeutic  Means 
FOR  THE  Relief  of  Pain.     Svo.     Zs.  f>d. 

SURGERY  (THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF).  A  Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Theory-  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
ger)'  by  Authors  of  various  Nations.  Edited 
by  John  Ashhurst,  jun.,  51. D.  6  vols. 
Roy.  Svo.     3IJ-.  6d.  each. 

THORNE  (Dr.  Thorne).— Diphtheria.  Cr. 
Svo.     Zs.  6d. 

WHITE  (Dr.  W.  Hale).— A  Text-Book  of 
Ge.neral  Therapeutics.     Cr.  Svo.     8^.  6d. 

ZIEGLER  (Ernst).— A  Text-Book  of  Pa- 
thological An.atomy.and  Pathogenesis. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Donald  Mac- 
Alister,  M.A.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Svo. — 
Part  I.  General  Pathologic.\l  A.v.ATOMY. 
12s.  6d. — Part  II.  Special  Pathological 
Anatomy.  Sections  I. — VIII.  and  IX. — 
XII.     Bvo.     J2S.  6d.  each. 

METALLURGY. 

{See  also  Chemistry.) 

HIORNS    (.\rthur   H.).-A   Text-Book   of 

Elementary  Metallurgy.     G1.  8vo.     4.J. 

Pr.\ctical  Metallurgy -AND  Ass.wing. 

Illustrated.     Globe  Svo.     6.S. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manuf.acture.  Illus- 
trated.    Globe  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

Mixed  Met.\ls  or  Met.\llic  Alloys. 

Globe  Svo.     6.r. 

PHILLIPS  (J.  A.).— A  Treatise  on  Ore 
Deposits.     Illustrated.     Med.  Svo.     25.^. 

METAPHYSICS. 

{Sec  under  Phili  is.  JiHY,  p.  25.) 

MILITARY  ART  AND  HISTORY. 

ACLAND  (Sir  H.  W.).     {See  Medicine.) 

AITKEN  (Sir  W.). — The  Growth  of  the 
Recruit  AND  YoungSoldier.  Cr.Svo.  Ss.6d. 

CUNYNGHAME    (Gen.    Sir  A.    T.).— My 

Command    in    South    Africa,    1874 — 78. 
Svo.     12.?.  6d. 
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MILITARY  BlSTORY—cantiuueii. 

"DAILY  NlilWS."  —  CoKKESrONDEN'CE  OF 
THK  Wah    I'.inwEEN    KlSSIA    AND   TUKKEY, 

1877,  TO  THE  Fall  of  Kaks.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CoKRESl'ONDEN'CE  OF  THE    RuSSO-TuRK- 

isH  War,  from  the  Fall  of  Kars  to  the 
Conclusion  of  Peace.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

HOZIER  (Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.).— The  Seven- 
Weeks'  War.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

The   Ln'vasions  of  England.  2  vols. 

Svo.     28^. 

JM.\RTEL  (Chas.).— Military  Italy.  With 
Map.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

.M.\URICE  (Lt. -Col.). —War.     Svo.     ss.  net. 

The  N.\tional  Defences.     Cr.  Svo. 

MERCUR  (Prof.  J.l. — Elements  of  the 
Art  of  War.     Svo.     lys. 

SCRATCHLEY  — KINLOCH    COOKE.— 

.'^ustk.^lian  Defences  and  New  Guinea. 
Compiled  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  Peter  Scratch  ley,  R.E.,  by 
C.  Kinldch  Cooke.     Svo.     14^. 

THROUGH  THE  RANKS  TO  A  COM- 
.MISSION.     New  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    2S.6ci. 

WILKINSON  (S.).  —  The  Brain  of  an 
Ak.mv.  .\  Popular  .Account  of  the  German 
(jeneral  Staff.     Cr.  Svo.     2^-.  6c/. 

WINGATE  (Major  F.  R.).— Mahdiism  and 
the  Egvi'tian  Sudan.  An  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahdiism,  and  of  Sub- 
sequent Events  in  the  Sudan  to  the  Present 
Time.     With  10  Maps.     Svo. 

WOLSELEY  (General  Viscount).— The  Sol- 
dier's PoCKET-PiOOK  FOR  FlELD  SERVICE. 
5th  Edit.     i6mo,  roan.     5J. 

Field  Pocket-Book  forthe,\uxiliary 

Forces.     i6mo.     is.  6d. 

MINERALOGY.    {See  Geology.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

(,SV''  under  Ln  i;kai  UR!-;,  p.  19.) 

MUSIC. 

Y.W  (Amy). — Music-Study  in  Germany. 
Preface  by  Sir  Geo.  Grove..  Cr.  Svo.  4^.6(1'. 

GROVE  (Sir  George). — A  Dictionary  ok 
Music  .^nd  Musicians,  .\.d.  1450 — 18815. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  In 
4  vols.  Svo.  2i,f.  each.  With  Illustrations  in 
Music  Type  and  Woodcut. — .\!so  published 
in  Parts.  Parts  1.— XIV.,  XIX.-XXII. 
T,s.6ii.  each;  XV.  .XV I.  ^s.  ;  XVI I.  XVI 11. 
js.  :  XXIII. —XXV.,  .Vppendix.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M..\.  9^-.  [Cloth 
cases  for  binding  the  volumes,  is.  each.] 

A  Comi'Lete  Index  to  the  .\iiove.    By 

Mrs.  E.  Wodehouse.     Svo.     js.  6d. 

HULL.\H  (John). — Music  in  the  House. 
4th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Franklin).— .A.  Primer  of  Piano- 
forte Playing.     iSmo.     is. 

T.WLOR  (Sedley).— Sound  and  Music.  2nd 
Edit.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     Zs.  6d. 

A  System  of  Sight-Singing  from  the 

Established  Musical  Notation.      Svo. 
5f.  net. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

.VTKINSON  (J.  C).    (See  Antiquities.) 
K.\KER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).     (See  Si-ort.) 
BLANFORD     (W.      T.).  — Geology      and- 

ZoOLOliY   OF   AliVSSINIA.      8vO.      2 1  J. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).— Tales  of  the  Birds. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  Svo.     3i-.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Madam  How  ani> 
Lady  Why;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Earth-Lore 
for  Children.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

Gi.aucus  ;  or,  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  "iS.  6d. — Presentation  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo,  extra  cloth,     -js.  6d. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  Russel).-TnE  Malay 
Archii-elago:  The  Land  of  the  Orang 
Utang  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Ext.  cr.  Svo.  6s.  (See  also 
Biology.) 

WATERTON  (Charles).— Wanderings  in 
South  .America,  the  North-West  op 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     6^. — People's  Edition.     410.     6d. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).— Natural  History  and 
-Antiquities  of  Selborne.  Ed.  by  P'ranic 
P.UCKLAND.     With  a  Chapter  on  Antiquities 

by  the  Earl  OF  Selhorne.     Cr.  Svo.     dr. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    (See  Physics.) 

NAVAL  SCIENCE. 

ROBINSON  (Rev.  J.  L.).—xMarine  Survey- 
iNc;,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  For 
Younger  Naval  Officers.  lUust.  Cr.Svo.  js.6d, 

SHORTL.AND  (Admiral).— Nautical  Sur- 
veyin(;.     Svo.     us. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).  —  Popular  Lec- 
tures AND  Addresses. — Vol.  III.  Navl- 
g.\tion.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

NOVELS.    (SeeVROi^E  Fiction,  p.  17.) 

NURSING. 

(See  under  Domesi  ic  Economy,  p.  8.> 

OPTICS  (or  LIGHT).    (See  Physics,  p.  a?,) 
PAINTING.    (See  Art.) 

PERIODICALS. 

.AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHI  1,0  LOGY, 

THE.     (See  Philology.) 
BRAIN.     (.SV«  Medicine.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  (See  Po- 
litical Economy.) 

ECONOMICS,  TH E  QUARTERLY  JOUR- 
NAL OF.     (See  Political  Economy.) 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTR.ATED  MAGAZINE, 
THE.  —  Profusely  Illustrated.  Published 
Monthly.  No.  I.  October,  1881.  6d.  net.— 
Vol.  I.  1884.  7^.  6</.— Vols.  II. -VIII.  Super 
royal  Svo,  extra  cloth,  coloured  edges.  Si. 
each.  [Cloth  Covers  for  binding  Volumes, 
IS.  each.] 
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NATURE:  A  Weekly  Ii.i.ustkateu  Jouk- 
NAi,  OF  Science.  Published  every  Thursday. 
Price  bd.  Monthly  Parts,  -zs.  and  is.  M.  ; 
Current  Half-yearly  vols.,  i^s.  each.  Vols. 
1. — XLIII.  [Cases  for  binding  vols.  li-.  6d. 
each.] 

HELLENIC  STUDIES,  THE  JOURNAL 
OF.  Pub.  Half- Yearly  from  1S80.  8vo.  30J. ; 
or  each  Part,  i5.t.  Vol.  XII.  Parti.  15.?.  net. 
The  Journal  will  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price 
to  Libraries  wishing  to  subscribe,  but  official 
application  must  in  each  case  be  made  to  the 
Council.  Information  on  this  point,  and  upon 
the  conditions  of  Membership, may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  George 
Macmillan, 29,  Bedford  .Street, CoventCiarden. 

MACMILLANS  MAGAZINE.  Published 
Monthly.  i.y. — Vols.  I.-LXIII.  7^.  6d.  each. 
[Cloth  covers  for  binding,  ijr.  each.] 

PHILOLOGY,  THE  JOURNAL  OF.     (.SV^ 

Philology.) 

PRACTITIONER.  THE.    (5(.'«  Medicine.) 

PHILOLOGY. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY, 
THE.  Edited  by  Prof.  Basil  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve.     j,s.  6d.  each  No.  (quarterly). 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION, TRANSACTIONS  OF.  Vols.  I.— 
XX.  is.  bd.  per  vol.  net,  except  Vols.  XV. 
and  XX.,  which  are  \os.  bd.  net. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN 
CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by 
I.  Flagg,  W.  G.  Hale,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler. 
I.  The  C  C^I/'-Constkuctions  :  their  His- 
tory and  Functions.  Parti.  Critical.  \s.'i>d. 
net.  Part  11.  Constructive.  By  W.  G. 
Hale.  3^.'.  i,d.  net. — II.  Analogy  and  the 
Scope  of  its  Apflicatiox  in  Language. 
By  B.  I.  Wheeler,     \s.yi.  net. 

GILES  (P.). — A  Short  Manual  of  Philo- 
logy FOR  Classical  Students.     Cr.  8vo. 

JOURNAL  OF  S.A.CRED  AND  CLASSI- 
CALPHILOLOGY.4V0IS.  3vo.  i2.r.6rf.each. 

JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series. 
Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright,  M.A.,  I.  By- 
water,  M.A.,  and  H.  Jackson,  M.A. 
4J.  bd.  each  No.  (half-yearly). 

KELLNER  (Dr.  L.).  —  Historical  Out- 
lines OF  English  Syntax. 

MORRIS  (Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.).— Primer 
OF  English  Gra.mmar.     i8mo.     is. 

Ele.ment.ary  Lessons   in   Historical 

English  Gr.ammar.     i8mo.     -zs.  bd. 

Historic.\.l  Outlines  of  English  Ac- 
cidence.    Fcp.  Svo.     bs. 

MORRIS  (R.)and  BOWEN  (H.  C.).— Eng- 
lish Gra.\i.m.\r  Exercises.     i8mo.     is. 

OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington).  —  The  Old 
AND  Middle  English.     Globe  8vo.     g.?. 

The  New  English.    2  vols.   Cr.  Svo.  2i,y. 

PEILE  (John).  —  A  Primer  of  Philology. 
i8mo.     -IS. 

PELLISSIER  (E.).— French  Roots  and 
THEIR  Families.     Globe  Svo.     bs. 


TAYLOR  (Isaac).— Wf)RDS  and  Places. 
9th  Edit.     Maps.     Globe  Svo.     bs. 

Etruscan  Researches.     Svo.     14J. 

•  Greeks   and  Goths:    A  Study  of  the 

Runes.     Svo.     gj. 

WETHERELL  (J.).— Exercises  on  Mor- 
ris's Primer  of  English  Gram.mar. 
iSmo.     IS. 

YONGE  (C.  M.).— History  of  Christian 
Names.   New  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  Svo.   js.bd. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics  and  Metafliysics — Logic — Psychology. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

BALFOUR  (Right  Hon.  A.  J.).— A  Defence 
OF  Philosophic  Douist.     8\o.     i2j-. 

BIRKS (Thomas  Rawson). — First  Principles 
OF  MoR.\L  Science.     Cr.  Svo.     8,j.  bd. 

Modern  Utilitarianlsm  :  or.  The  Sys- 
tems of  Paley,  Bentham,  and  ISIill  Examined 
and  Compared.     Cr.  Svo.     6^-.  bd. 

■  Modern  Physical  Fatalism,  and  the 

Doctrine  of  Evolution.  Including  an 
Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
"First  Principles."     Cr.  Svo.     bs. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).— A  Handbook 
OF  Moral  Philosophy.     Cr.  Svo.     bs. 

FISKE  (John). — Outli.ves  of  Cosmic  Philo- 
sophy, liASED  ON  THE  DoCTRINE  OF  EVOLU- 
TION.     2  vols.      Svo.      25J. 

FOWLER  (Rev.  Thomas).  —  Progressive 
Morality:  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  Cr.  Svo.  5J. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).— The  Meta- 
physics of  the  School.  In  5  vols. — Vols.  L 
and  II.  Svo.   iSi-.  each. — Vol.  III.  Part  I.  xis. 

KANT. — Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for 
English  Readers.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Bernard,  B.D.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo. — Vol.  I.  The  Kritik  of  Pure 
Re.\son  Explained  AND  Defended,  -js.bd. 
— Vol.  II.  The  Prolegomena.  Translated, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices,     bs. 

KANT— MAX  MULLER.  —  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  byIm.manuel  Kant.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Max  Muller.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Ludwig  Noire.  2  vols.  Svo. 
i6.y.  each  (sold  separately). — Vol.  I.  His- 
torical Introduction,  by  Ludwig  Noir6, 
etc. — Vol.  II.  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy.     2  vols.     Svo.     i6.r. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James).— The  Method 
OF  the  Divine  Government,  Physical 
AND  Moral.     Svo.     io,f.  bd. 

■ The   Supernatural  i.n   Relation    to 

the  Natural.     Cr.  Svo.     -js.  bd. 

The  Intuitions   of   the   Mind.     Svo. 

loi-.  bd. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 

Philosophy.     Svo.     lor.  bd. 

Christianity  and  Positivis.m.  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Cr.  Svo.     7^'.  bd. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy  from  Hut- 

cheson  to  Hamilto.n,  Biographical,  Ex- 
pository, Critical.     Roy.  Svo.     i6i-. 

Realistic  Philosophy  Defended  in  a 

Philosophic  Series.  2  vols. — Vol.  I.  Ex- 
pository. Vol.11.  Historical  AND  Criti- 
cal.    Cr.  Svo.     14J. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Ethics  and  Met&viiysics—coniittucd. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  J.).— First  and  Fund- 
AMii.NTAL  Tkuiiis.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
Metaphysics.     Svo.     <)s. 

The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy  : 

Can    they    Locically    reach    Reality? 
Svo.     y.  6ti. 

JSI.VRSON  (Prof.  D<ivid).— Recent  British 
Philosophy,     srd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

SlDdWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— The  .Methods 
OK  Ethics.     4th  Edit.,  revised.     Svo.     14^'. 

A  Supplement  to  THE  Second  Edition. 

Containing  all  the  important  Additions  and 
.^Iterations  in  the  Fourth  Edition.     Svo.     6.r. 

OlTLINES  OF   THE    HiSTORV    OF    EtHICS 

FOR  English  Readers.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

THORNTON  (W.  T.).  —  Old-Fashioned 
Ethics  and  Common-Sense  Metaphysics. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Logic. 

BOOLE  (George).  —  The  Mathematical 
Analysis  of  Logic.     Svo.  sewed.     5.?. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— The  Game  of  Logic. 
Cr.  Svo.     3.f.  net. 

JEV0NS(\V.  Stanley).— .A  Primer  of  Logic. 
iSmo.     I.V. 

.; Elementary    Lessons   in    Logic,   De- 

'  ductive  and  Inductive.     iSmo.     3^.  (>d. 

Studies    in    Deductive    Logic.      2nd 

Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

. The  PrinciplesofScience  :  ATreatise 

on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.      Cr.  Svo. 
125.  6d. 

— —  Pure  Logic  :  and  other  Minor  Works. 
Fldited  by  R.  Adamson,  ^LA.,  and  Har- 
riet A.  Jevons.     Svo.     los.  6d. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— Studies  and  Exercises 
IN  Formal  Logic.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  zos.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Laws  of  Dis- 
cursive Thought.  A  Text-Book  of  Formal 
Logic.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 

R.\V  (Prof.  P.  K.).— -A  Text-Book  of  De- 
ductive Logic    4th  Edit.  Globe  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— The  Logic  of  Chance. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Symbolic  Logic.    Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Empirical  or  In- 
ductive Logic.    Svo.     jZs. 

Psychology. 

BALDWIN  (Prof.  J.  M.).— Handbook  of 
Psychology:  Sensesand  Intellect. Svo.  i2i-.6a'. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).  —  The  Rela- 
tions OF  Mind  and  Brain.    Svo.     12s. 

CLIFFORD  (W.  K.).— Seeing  and  Think- 
ing.    Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

HOFFDING(Prof.  H.).— Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology. Translated  by  M.  E.  Lovvnde.s. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

J.\MES  (Prof.  Willi.im).— The  Principles  of 
Psycholocv.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.    25.?.  net. 

J.VRDINE  (Rev.  Robert).-  The  Elements 
OF  the  Psychology  of  Cognition.  3rd 
ICdit.     Cr.  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— Psychology.  Cr.  Svo. 
1.  The  Cognitive  Powers.  6s. 6d. — II. 
The  Motive  Powers.     6s.  6d. 

The  Emotion.s.     Svo.     gs. 


MAUDSLEY(Dr.Henr)0.— The  Physiology 
OF  Mind.     Cr.  Svo.     icxf.  6d. 

The  Pathology  OF  Mind.     Svo.     iSr. 

• Body  and  Mind.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  6d. 

MURPHY  (J.  J.).— Hamit  and  Intelli- 
gence.    2nd  Edit.     Illustrated.     Svo.     i6s. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  K.).  -i  in  Che.mistry  of 
Photoc;i;.\I'HV.     Cr.  3\o.     6s. 

PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

General — Electricity  aud  Magnetism — 
Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

General. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas):  The  Scientific 
Papers  of  the  late.  With  a  Memoir  by 
Profs.  Tait  and  Cru.m  Brown.     Svo.     lis. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  D.).— The  C.  G.  S.  Sys- 
tem OF  Units,  with  Tables  of  Physical 
Constants.     New  Edit.     Globe  Svo.     jy. 

FESSENDEN  (C.).— Physics  for  Public 
Schools.     Glolje  Svo. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).— Physics  of  the 
Earth's  Crust.     2nd  Edit.     Svo.     12s. 

GUILLEMIN  (.A.m6d6e).— The  Forces  of 
Nature.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  455  Wood- 
cuts.    Roy.  Svo.     2ii. 

The.Vpplicationsof  Physical  Forces. 

With  Plates  and  Illustrations.    Roy.  Svo.   2if. 

KEMPE  (A.  B.).— How  to  draw  a  Straight 

Line.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 
LOEWY  (B.).— Questions  and  Examples 

IN  Experimental  Physics,  Sound,  Light, 

Heat,    Electricity,    and    Magnetism. 

Fcp.  Svo.     ■is. 

A   Graduated   Course   of    Natural 

Science.     Part  I.     Gl.  Svo.    2.?.- Part  II. 

MOLLOY  (Rev.  G.).— Gleanings  in  Sci- 
ence :  .\  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.     Svo.     -js.  6d. 

STE\V.\RT  (Prof  Balfour). —A  Primer  of 
Physics.     Illustrated.     rSmo.     is. 

Le.s.sons  IN  Ele.mentary  Physics.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcp.  Svo.     4i-.  6d. 

Questions.    By  T.  H.  Core.    iSmo.    -is, 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  (JEE  (W.  W. 

Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elemeniwry  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Illustrated.— General  Phy- 
sical Processes.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Lectures  on  some 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science. 
3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     gs. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).— Popular  Lectures 
AND  Addresses.— Vol.  I.  Constitution 
of  Matter.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

CUMMINc;  (Liiinffius).— An  Introduction 
TO  Electricity.     Cr.  Svo.     Si-.  6d. 

DAY(R.  E.).— Electric  Light  Arithmetic. 
iSmo.     2S. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Andrew).— The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Absolute  Measurements 
in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.     Vol.  I.    I2J.  6d. 

Absolute  Measurements  in  Electri- 

CITY  AND  Magnetism.     Fcp.  Svo.     ss.6d. 
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GUILLEMIN  (A.). -Electricity  AND  Mag- 
NiiTis.M.  A  I'ojiular  Treatise.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Prof.  .Silvanus  P.  Thomp- 
S(iN.     Roy.  8vo. 

LODGE  (Prof.  Oliver). — Modern  Vikws  ok 
Electricity.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

MENDEXHALL  (T.  C.).— A  Century  of 
Electricity.     Cr.  8vo.     4^.  dd. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Cr.  Svo.  Illustrated.— Elec- 
tricity AND  Magnetism,     js.  6d. 

■ Practical  Physics  for  .Schools.     GI. 

Svo. — Electricity  .A.ND  ^L^GNETISM.  zs.6c/. 

THO.MPSON  (Prof.  Silvanus  P.).  —  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Electricity  and 
ALvGNETisM.    Illustrated.    Fcp.  Svo.    4^.  6it 

THOM.SON  (.Sir  Wm.).— Paper.s  on  Elec- 
trost.\tics  AND  Magnetlsm.     8vo.     iSs. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).— Examples  on  Heat 
AND  Electricity.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

AIRY  (Sir  G.  P..).— On  .Sound  and  .Atmo- 
spheric Vibrations.     Cr.  Svo.     as. 

GARNOT-THURSTON.-Reflections  on 
THE   Motive    Power   of    Heat,  and   on 

iM.^CHINES      fitted      TO      DEVELOP      THAT 

Power.  From  the  French  of  N.  L.  S.  (^ar- 
NOT.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Thuksto.n,  LL.D. 
Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 

CLAUSIUS(R.).— The  Mechanical  Theory 

OF  Heat.     Translated  by  W.  R.  Browne. 

Cr.  8vo.     loy.  6d. 
FERRERS  (Rev.  N.  M.).-Spherical  Har- 
monics  and    Suhjects  connected    with 

THEM.     Cr   Svo.     js.  6d. 
JOHNSON  (Amy).— Sunshine.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  Svo. 
JONES  (Prof.  D.  E.).— Heat,   Light,  and 

Sound.     Globe  Svo.     2s.  td. 
MA.YER  (Prof.  A.  .M.).-Sound.    A  Series  of 
•  Simple  E.xperiments.    Illustr.   Cr.  Svo.  36-.6rf. 
MAYER  (Prof.  .\.  iM.)and  BARNARD  (C.)— 

Light.     A   Series   of  Simple   Experiments. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 
PARKINSON  (S.).— A  Treatise  on  Optics. 

4th  Edit.,  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
PEABODV(Prof  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 

OF  THE  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 

Engines.     Svo.     2i.f. 

PERRY  (Prof.  J.).— Steam  :  An  Elementary 
Treatise.     iSmo.     4^.  dd. 

PRESTON  (T.).-The  Theory  of  Light. 
Illustrated.     Svo.     12^^.  6d. 

The  Theory  of  Heat.     Svo. 

RAYLEIGH  (Lord).— Theory  of  Sound. 
.  Svo.    Vol.  I.  I2S.  6(/.— Vol.  II.  12.?.  6d. 

SHANN  (G.).— An  Elementary  Treatise 

•  ON  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Steam-Engine.     Illustr.     Cr.  Svo.     4^.  (sd. 

SPOTTISWOODE  (W.).— Polarisation  of 
Light.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Element.\ry  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Cr.  Svo.  Illustrated.— 
Optics,  Heat,  and  Sound. 

■ Practical  Physics  for  Schools.     G1. 

Svo. — Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 


STOKES  (Sir  George  G.).— On  Light.  The 
Burnett  Lectures.     Cr.  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

STONE  (W.  H.). — Elementary  Lessons  o.n 
Sound.     Illustrated.     Fcp.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Heat.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo.     bs. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley).— Sound  and  Music.  2nd 
Edit.     E.\t.  cr.  Svo.     ?is.  6d. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).     (See  Electricity.) 

WRIGHT  (Lewis).— Lk;ht.  A  Course  of 
E.vperimental  Optics.    Illust.  Cr.  Svo.  ys.  6d. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  and  METEOROLOGY. 

ARATUS.— The  Skiks  and  Weather  Fore- 
casts OF  .\ratus.  Translated  by  E.  Poste, 
M.A.     Cr.  8\o.     3.?.  6d. 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.).— The  Rudiments  of 
Physical  Geography  for  the  Use  of 
Indian  ScHooL.s.     Illustr.     Cr.  Svo.     is.dd. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Climates 

and  Weather    of    India,   Ceylon    and 

BURM.\H,  AND  THE  StORMS  OF   INDIAN 

Seas.     Svo.     i2j  dd. 

FERREL  (Prof.  W.).— A  Popular  Treatise 
ON  THE  Winds.     8vo.     18^. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).— Physics  of  the 
Earth's  Crust.     2nd  Edit.     Svo.     iis. 

GALTON(Francis). — Meteorographica  ;  or, 
Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather.    4to.    qs. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  of  Phy- 
sical Geography.     Illustrated.     i8mo.     is. 

Element.arv     Lessons     in     Physical 

Geography.    Illustrated.    Fcp.  Svo.    4.5-.  dd. 

Questions  on  the  same.     i.f.  dd. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Physiography. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     ds. 

LOCKYER(J.  Norman)— Outlines  of  Phy- 

SIOGR.\PHY  :      THE       ]\IoVE,MENTS      OF      THE 

Earth.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo,  swd.     xs.dd. 

MELDOLA  (Prof  R.)  and  WHITE  (Wm.).— 
Report  on  the  E.\st  Anglian  Earth- 
quake OF  April  22ND,  1884.     8vo.     3^.  dd. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

FEARNLEY(W.).— A  Manual  of  Elemen- 
tary Practical  Histology.  Cr.  Svo.  -js.dd. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael).— A  Text-Book  of 
Physiology.  Illustrated.  5th  Edit.  Svo. — 
Part  I.  Book  I.  Blood  :  the  Tissues  of 
Movement,  the  Vascular  Mechanism. 
loj.  dd.—Vsx'i  II.  Book  II.  The  Tissues  of 
Chemical  Action,  with  their  Respective 
Mechanis.ms  :  Nutrition.  lar.  dd. — Part 
III.  Book  III.  The  Central  Nervous 
System.  7^.  6^'.— Part  IV.  Book  III.  The 
Senses,  and  some  Special  Muscular 
Mechanisms.— Book  IV.  The  Tissues  .-^nd 
Mechanisms  of  Reproduction. 

A  Primer  of  Physiology.     i8mo.     is. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)  and  L.ANGLEY  (J.  N.). 
— A  Course  of  Elementary  Practical 
Physiology .A.ND  Histology.  Cr.  Svo.  -js.dd. 

GAMGEE  (Arthur).— A  Text-Book  of  the 
Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal 
Body.    Vol.  I.    Svo.    iZs.    Vol.  II. 
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VBYSlOLOGY—contiune^/. 

HUMPHRY (I'rof.  SirO.  M.).— The  Human 
Foot  and  i  hi-.  Human  Hand.  Illustrated. 
Fcp.  8vo.     4i-.  6i/. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  Thos.  H.).— Lessons  in 
Elementary  PiivsKJLOGY.  Fcp.  8vo.  ^s.td. 

Questions.   I'.yT.  Alcock.  i8mo.  zs.6d. 

MIV.VRT    (.St.  (;eorge).— Lessons    in    Ele- 

MENT.\KY  Anatomy.     Fcp.  8vo.     (>s.  6d. 
PETTIGREW  (J.    Bell).— The  Physiology 

OF    THE    CiKCULATION    IN    PLANTS    IN    THE 

Lowek  Animals  and  IN  Man.     8vo.     i2j. 
SEILKR    (Dr.  Carl).— Micro-Photograi>hs 
IX  History,  Normal  and  Pathological. 
4to.     ,ui-.  6(/. 
POETRY.    (See  under  Literature,  p.  14.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
BASTABl-l''.  (I'rof.  C.  F.).-Pi'nLic  Finance. 
BOHM-IiAWLRK  (Prof.).— CAin  ALAND  In- 
terest. Trans,  by  W.  Sm.\rt.   8vo.   12j.net. 

The  Positive  Theory  ok  Cai-ital.    By 

the  same  Translator.     11s.  net. 

BOISSEVAIN  (G.  M.).— The  Monetary 
Question.     Bvo,  sewed.     3^.  net. 

BON  AR  (James).— Malthus  and  his  Work. 
Bvo.     I2S.  6d. 

CAIRNES  (J.  E.).— Some  Leading  Princi- 
ples OF  Political  Economy  newly  V.k- 
pou.nded.     8vo.     14J. 

The  Character  and  Logical  Method 

of  Political  Economy.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

CLARKE    (C.    B.).  —  Speculations    from 

Political  Economy.     Cr.  8vo.     ^s.6d. 
CO-OPERATION      IN     THE     UNITED 
STATES:  History  of.     Indited  by  H.  B. 
Adams.     Bvo.     15.?. 
DICTIONARY    OF    POLITICAL    ECON- 
OMY, A.     By  various  Writers.     Edited  by 
R.  H.InglisPalgrave.    ^s.6d.net.  (Part  I. 
July,  1891.) 
ECONOMIC     JOURNAL,     THE. —  The 
Journal  OF  THK  British  Economic  Asso- 
ciation.   Edit,  by  Prof.  F.  Y.^Edgeworth. 
Published   (Quarterly.      8vo.      5s.      (Part   I. 
April,  1891.) 
ECONOMICS:   The  Quarterly  Journal 
of.     Vol.  II.  Parts  II.  III.  IV.  2S.6d.  each. 
— Vol.  III.    4  parts.    2s.6d.  each. — Vol.  IV. 
4  parts.     2S.  6d.  each. 
FAWCETT  (Henry).  — Manual  of    Politi- 
cal Economy.     7th  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     12s. 

An  Explanatory  Digest  OF  THE  above. 

By  C.  A.  Waters.     Cr.  Bvo.     2S.6d. 
— —  Free    Trade    and    Pkotection.     6th 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 
FAWCETT    (Mrs.    H.).— Political    Econ- 
omy   FOR    Beginners,    with    Questions. 
7th  Fjdit.     i8mo.     2^-.  6d. 
FIRST   LESSONS   IN    BUSINESS   MAT- 
TERS.    By  A  Banker's  Daughter.     2nd 
lidit.     i8mo.     IS. 
GILM.VN    (N.    P.). —  Profit-Sharing    be- 
tween   Employer    and    F^mployee.     Cr. 
Bvo.     7^.  6d. 
GOSCHEN  (Rt.  Hon.  George  J.).— Reports 
AND  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation.  Bvo.  5^-. 
GUIDE  TO  THE  UNPROTECTED:    In 
Every-day   Matters   kelatinc;   to  Pro- 
perty and  Income.     Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.     2S.6d. 


GUNTON  (George).— We.\lth  and  Pro- 
gress.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

HORTON  (Hon.  S.  Dana).— The  Silver 
Pound  and  England's  Monetary  Policy 
since  the  Restoration.     8vo.     us. 

HOWELL  (George).— The  Conflicts  of 
Capital  and  Lamour.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

JEVONS  (W.  Stanley).— A  Primer  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.     iBino.     is. 

The  Theory  of  Political  Economy. 

3rd  Ed.     Bvo.     los.  6d. 

Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi- 
nance.   Edit,  by  H.  S.  FoxWELL.    Bvo.    21s. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).-The  Scope  and  Method 
OF  Political  Economy.     Cr.  Bvo.     ys.  net. 

MACDONELL  (John).— The  Land  Ques- 
tion.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  Alfred).— Principles  of 
Economics.  2  vols.  Bvo.   Vol.1.   i2i.6n'.  net. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  A.  and  Mary  P.).— Thf. 
Economics  OF  Industry.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  2S.6d. 

MARTIN  (Frederick).— The  History  of 
Lloyd's,  and  of  Marine  Insurance  in 
Great  Britain.     Bvo.     14J. 

PRICE  (L.  L.  F.  R.).— Industrial  Peace  : 
ITS  Advantages,  Methods,  and  Diffi- 
culties.    Med.  Bvo.     6.f. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— The  Principles. 
OF  Political  Economy.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  i6s. 

SMART  (W.).— An  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  of  Value. 

WALKF:R  (Francis  A.).— First  Lessons  in- 
Political  Economy.     Cr.  Bvo.     5.J.   Mhr"""-! 

A    Brief    Text-Book    of    Political 

Economy.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s.  6d. 

Political  F^conomy.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

The   Wages   Question.     Ext.  cr.  8vo. 

B.r.  6d.  net. 

Money.  New  Edit.  Ext.cr.8vo.  Bj.ea'.net. 

Money  in  its  Relation  to  Trade  and 

Industry.     Cr.  Bvo.     js,  6d. 

Land  and  its  Rent.    Fcp.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

WALLACE  (A.  R.).— Bad  Times  :  An  Essay. 

Cr.  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 
WICKSTEED  (Ph.  H.).— The  Alphabet  of 
ICcoNOMic  Science.— I.  Elements  of  the 
Theory  OK  Value  or  Worth.  Gl.Bvo.  2S.6d. 

POLITICS. 

(See  als<}  History.) 
BAKER  (Sir  Samuel   W.).— The   Egyptian 

Question.     Bvo,  sewed.     2s. 
BATH     (Marquis    of).  — Odseryations    ow 

Bulgarian  .Vffairs.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 
BRI(;HT  (John).— Speeches  on  Questions 

OF  Public  Policy.    F:dit.  by  J.  E.  Thorold 

Ro(;ei<s.    With  Portrait.     2  vols.     Bvo.     25^. 

—Poputeir  Edition.     ICxt.  fcp.  Bvo.     3.?.  6d. 

Public  Addresses.     Edited  by  J.  E.  T, 

Rogers.     8vo.     14^. 

BRYCE(Jas.,  M.P.).— The  American  Com- 
monwealth.    2  vols.     Ext.  cr.  Bvo.     25J. 

BURKE  (Edmund).— Letters,  Tracts,  and 
Speeches  on  Irish  Affairs.  Edited  by 
Matthew  Arnold, with  Preface.  Cr.Bvo.  6.r. 

Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   F;d.  by  F.  G.  Selby.    Globe  Bvo.    ss, 

CAIRNES  (J.  E.).— Political  Essays.    Bvo. 

■LOS.  6d. 

The  Slave  Power.     Bvo.     io.r.  6d. 
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COBDEN  (Richard).— Si'EECHES  on  Ques- 
tions OF  PuiiLic  Policy.  Ed.  by  J.  Bright 
and  J .  E.  Thoroi.d  Rogers.  G1.  8vo.  ■^s.  61/. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).— Letters  o.v  Unionist 
Delusions.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  dd. 

DI.LKE  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.). —Greater 
Britain.  A  Record  of  Travel  in  English- 
SpeakingCountriesdiiring  1S66-67.  (America, 
Australia,  India.)    9th  i'ldit.     Cr.  8vo.     6.c. 

Prodle.ms  OF  GiuiATER  Britain.    Maps. 

3rd  Edit.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     Z2S.  bii. 

DONI.STHORPE     (Wordsworth).  —  Indivi- 
dualism :  A  System  of  Politics.     8vo.     14.?. 
DUFF(Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.Grant).— Miscella- 
nies, PoliticvlandLiterarv.  8vo.  \os.(>d. 
KNGLISH    CITIZEN,   THE.— His   Rights 

and  Responsibilities.    Ed.  by  Henrv  Craik, 

C.B.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  dd.  each. 

The  Punishment  and  Prevention  of 
Crime.     By  Col.  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane. 

Loc.\L  Government.   By  M.  D.  Chalmers. 

Colonies  AND  Dependencies  :  Part  I.  In- 
dia. By  J.  S.  Cotton,  M.A. — II.  The 
Colonies.     By  E.  J.  Payne. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion.    By  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 

The  .State  and  the  Church.  By  Hon. 
Arthur  Elliott,  M.P. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade. 
r>y  Sir  T.  H.  Parker,  Bart. 

The  Poor  Law.   By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 

The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour.  By 
W.  Stanley  Jevons. 

Justice  .\nd  Police.  By  F.  W.  Maitland. 

The  National  Defences.  By  Colonel 
Maurice,  R.A.  \hi  the  Press. 

The  Land  Law5.  By  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Bart.     2nd  Edit. 

Central  Government.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Electorate  and  the  Legislature. 
By  Spencer  Walpole. 

Foreign  Relations.     By  S.  Walpole. 

The  National  Budget  ;  The  N.^tional 
Debt;    Taxes   and    Rates.     By  A.   J. 
Wilson. 
FAWCETT    (Henry).  —  Speeches  on   some 

Current  Political  Questions.  8vo.  los.dd. 

Free    Trade    and    Protection.     6th 

Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  td. 

FAWCETT  (Henry  and  Mrs.  H.).— Essays 
and  Lectures  on  Political  and  Social 
Subjects.     Svo.     lo^-.  dd. 

nSKE  (John). — American  Political  Ideas 
Viewed  from  the  St.^vnd-point  of  Uni- 
versal History.     Cr.  Svo.     i,s. 

Civil    Government    in    the    United 

States  considered  with  so.me  Reference 
TO  ITS  Origin.     Cr.  8vo.     6i-.  6^. 

FREEMAN   (Prof.    E.   A.).— Disestablish- 

.MENT    AND    DiSENDOWMENT.        WhAT   ARE 

They?    4th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     xs. 

Comparative  Politics  and  The  Lenity 

OF  History.     Svo.     14^-. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution FROM  the  Earliest  Times.  5th 
Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     j.v. 

H  ARWOOD  (George). — Disestablishment  ; 

or,  a  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  a  National 

Church.     Svo.     12^-. 

■ The  Coming  Democracy.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

-HILL    (Florence    D.). — Children    of    the 

State.    Ed.  by  FannyFowke.   Cr.  Svo.  ds. 


HILL  (Octavia). — Our  Common  Land,  and 
OTHER  Essays.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     3.9.  M. 

HOLLAND  (Prof.  T.  E.).— The  Treaty  Re- 
lations OF  Russia  and  Turkey,  fro.m 
1774  TO  1853.     Cr.  Svo.     IS. 

JENKS(Prof.  Edward). — The  Government 
OF  Victoria  (Australia).     Svo. 

LOWELL  (J.  R.).  (See  Collected  Works, 
p.  21.) 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  J.),  (i'e-e  Collected  Works, 
p.  21.) 

M.\CDONELL  (John).— The  Land  Ques- 
tion.    Svo.     io.f.  td. 

PALGRAVE  (Reginald  F.  D.).— The  House 
OF  Commons:  Illustrations  of  its  History 
and  Practice.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford).  —  Essays  on 
E.^STERN  Questions.     Svo.     loj.  6d. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.). — Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Science  of 
Politics.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  dd. 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS.  Published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion.    Svo.     6s. 

ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  T.).— Cobden  and 
Political  Opinion.     Svo.     los.  bd. 

ROUTLEDGE  (Jas.).— Popular  Progress 
IN  England      Svo.     i6s. 

RUSSELL  (Sir  Charles).— New  Views  on 
Ireland.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

The  P.\rnell  Commission  :  The  Open- 
ing Speech  for  the  Defence.  Svo.  xas.6d. 
— Popular  Edition.     .Sewed.     2.r. 

SELBORNE  (Earl  of).  {See  muier  Theo- 
logy, p.  32.) 

SI DG WICK  (Prof.  Henry).  -The  Elements 
ok  Politics.     Svo.     \i,s.  net. 

SMITH  (Goldwin). — Canada  and  the  Cana- 
dian Question.     Svo.     S.S-.  net. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  (See 
Statistics.) 

STATHAM    (R.).  — Bl.\cks,     Boers,     and 

British.     Cr.  Svo.     6.S-. 
THORNTON  (W.  T.).-A  Plea  for  Peasant 

Proprietors.     New  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    -js.  6d. 

Indian  Public  Works,  and  Cognate 

Indian  Topics.     Cr.  Svo.     8.f.  6d. 

TRENCH   (C-ipt.   F.).— The   Russo-Indian 

Question.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  td. 
WALLACE  (Sir  Donald   M.).— Egypt   and 

THE  Egyptian  Question.     Svo.     14.?. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

(See  render  Philosophy,  p.  26.) 

SCULPTURE.     (Sec  Art.) 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

FAWCETT (H.  and  Mrs.  H.).  {See  Politics.) 
HILL  (Octavia). — Homes  of   the   London 

Poor.     Cr.  Svo,  sewed,     is. 
HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.). -Social  Dise.-vses 

and    Worse    Remedies  :     Letters    to    the 

"Times"  on  Mr.  Booth's  Schemes.    Cr.  Svo. 

sewed,     is.  net. 
JEVONS  (W.  Stanley).— Methods  of  Social 

Refor.m.     Svo.     loj.  td. 
STANLEY    (Hon.     iSIaude).  —  Clubs     for 

Working  Girls.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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SPORT— THEOLOC.V. 


SOUND.    (.See  under  Physics,  p.  27.) 
SPORT. 

BAKER    (Sir    Saimiol    W.).— Wild    Bkasts 

AND      THKIR      Wa^S  :      ReMINISCEN'CES      OF 

EuKoi'E,   Asia,    Africa,   America,    from 

1845—88.    Illustrated.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.    izj.  6d. 
CHASSERKSSE(D.).— SportingSketches. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     34".  6d. 
EDWARDS-MOS.S   (Sir   J.    E.,   Bart).— A 

Season  IN  SuTiiKKi. AND.     Cr.  8vo.     ^s.6d. 

STATISTICS. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  Sta- 
tistical and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States 
of  the  World  for  the  \'ear  1891.  Revised  after 
Official  Returns.  Ed.  by  J.  Scott  Keltie. 
Cr.  8vo.     loi-.  6d. 

SURGERY.    {See  Medicine.) 

SWIMMING. 
LEAHY  (Sergeant).— The  Art  ok  Swimming 
IN  the  ETt)N  Style.     Cr.  8vo.     -is. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Bible— History  0/ the  Christian  Church— 
The  Church  of  England — Devotional  Books 
—  The  Fathers— Hymnology— Sermons,  Lec- 
tures, Addresses,  and  Theological  Essays. 

The  Bible. 

History  o/the  Bible — 

The    English     Bihle  ;    An    External    and 

Critical    History   of   the   various    English 

Translations  of  Scripture.     By  Prof.  John 

Eadie.    2  vols.    8vo.    28^. 
Introduction  to  the   History  of   the 

Canon   of   the   Old   Testa.ment.     By 

Prof.  H.  E.  Rvle.     Cr.  8vo. 
The  Bihle  in  the  Church.    By  Right  Rev. 

P.p.  Westcott.    loth  edit.    i8mo.    i,s.  6d. 

Biblical  History— 

Bible  Lessons.     By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abhott. 

Cr.  8vo.    4^.  (>d. 
Stories  from  the  Bible.     By  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church.  lUust.  Cr.8vo.  2 parts.  34-.6f/.each. 
Bible  Readings  selected  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch  AND  THE    Book   of   Joshua. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross.     G1.  8vo.     -is.  6d. 
The    Children's    Treasury    of     Bible 
Stories.     P>y  -Mrs.  H.  Gaskoin.     i8mo. 
li.  each.— Part    I.    Old   Testament ;     II. 
New  Testament ;  III.  The  Apostles. 
A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testa.ment  His- 
tory. ByRev.  Dr.  Maclear.  i8mo.  ^s.Cvl. 
A  Class-Book  of  New  Testament  His- 
tory.    By  the  same.     i8mo.     5J.  6d. 
A  Shilling   Book    of    Old   Testament 

History.    P>y  the  same.    i8mo.    is. 
A   Shilling   Hook   of   New   Testament 
History.    By  the  same.    i8mo.    is. 
The  Old  Testament— 
ScRii'TURE  Readings    for   Schools  and 
Families.    By  C.  M.  Yonge.    Globe  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  each  :  also  with  comments,  34-.  6d. 
each.  —  Genesis    to    Deuteronomy.— 
Joshua  to  Solomon.— Kings  and  the 
Prophets. — The    GospelTimes. — Apos- 
tolic Times. 
The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the 
Old  Testament.    By  F.  D.  Maurice. 
7th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    4.5.  6d. 
The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old 
Testament.    By  the  same.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 


The  Pentateuch— 
An  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Co.m position  of  the  Hexa- 
Teuch  (Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Joshua).  By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen.  Trans, 
by  P.  H.  WiCKSTEED,  M.-'V.     8vo.     144-. 

The  Psalms — 
The  PsalmsChronologically  Arranged. 

By  Four  Friends.     Cr.  8vo.     5J.  net. 
Golden    Treasury    Psalter.      Student's 

Edition  of  the  above.     i3mo.     34-.  6d.^ 
The  Psalms.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  A.  C.  Jennings,   M..\.,  and  W.   H. 

Lowe,  M..\.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.   lay.  6rf.  each. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use  of 

the   Psalms.     By   Rev.  J.   F.  Thrupp. 

2nd  Edit.    2  vols.    8vo.    2i.y. 

Isaiah — 

Isaiah  xl.— lxvi.  With  the  Shorter  Pro- 
phecies allied  to  it.  Edited  by  Matthew 
Arnold.    Cr.  8vo.    5J. 

Isaiah  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Authorised 
English  Version,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.     By  the  same.     Cr.  Svo.    i,s.  6d. 

A  Bible-Reading  for  Schools.  The  Great 
Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah 
xl.  — lxvi.).  Arranged  and  ICdited  for  Young 
Learners.     By  the  same.     i8ino.     is. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah  : 
Critical,  Historical,  and  Prophetical  :  in- 
cluding a  Revised  E-nglish  Translation. 
By  T.  R.  BiRK.s.    2nd  Edit.    Svo.    12s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically 
Arranged.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Cr. 
8vo.     7^.  6d. 

Zechariah — 

The  Hebrew  Student's  Commentary  on 
Zechariah,  Hebrew  and  LXX.  By  W.  H. 
Lowe,  i\I.A.    8vo.     104-.  61/. 

The  Neiv  Testaitient — 

The  New  Testament.  Essay  on  the  Right 
Estimation  of  MS.  Evidence  in  the  Text 
of  the  New  Testament.  By  T.  R.  Birks. 
Cr.  Svo.     34-.  dd. 

The  Messages  of  the  Books.  Discourses 
and  Notes  on  the  I'.ooks  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    By  Archd.  Farrar.     Svo.     144-. 

The  Classical  Element  in  the  New 
Testament.  Considered  as  a  Proof  of  its 
Clenuineness,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Oldest  Authorities  used  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Canon.  HyCH.Hooi.E.  Svo.  104. 6(/. 

On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 
New  Tesiament.  With  an  .\ppendix  on 
the  last  Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 
Bishop  Lk;htfooT.     Cr.  Svo.     qs.  dd. 

The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
F.  D.  Maurice.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     11s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament 
AND  THE  English  Version.  By  Philip 
ScHAFF,  D.D.    Cr.  Svo.     i2.y. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of 
THE  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
during  THE  First  Four  Centuries.  By 
Bishop  Westcott.     Cr.  Svo.     lar.  6rf. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greek.  The  Text  revised  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  D.I).,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  D.D.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  io4-.  dd. 
each.— Vol.  I.  Text.— Vol.  XL  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendix. 

School  Edition  of  the  above.  iSmo, 
i,s.dd.  ;  1 8 mo,  roan,  s^.  td.  ;  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  6i.  dd. 
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The  Gospdi — 

The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  In  the  Text  of  the  Revised 
Version.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Aijuott  and 
W.  G.  RUSHBKOOKE.     Cr.  8vo.     V.  (>d. 

SvNoi'TiCfix  :  .'^n  Exposition  of  the  Common 
Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  l!y  W.  G. 
RusHiiRooKE.  Printed  in  Colours.  In  Six 
Parts,  and  Appendix.  410. — Part  I.  3^.  M. 
—Parts  II.  and  III.  7^.— Parts  IV.  V.  and 
VI.,  with  Indices,  10^.  M. — Appendices, 
los.  bd. — Complete  in  i  vol.     35.?. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  ok  the  Four 

Gospels.  ByBp.WESTCOTT.Cr.8vo.  ios.6d. 

■  The  Co.mpositio.m  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

By  Rev.  Arthur  Wright.     Cr.  8vo.    5^. 

Gospel  of  Si.  Matthew— 
The   Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 

Notesby  Rev.  A.  Sloman.  Fcp.Svo.  is.bd. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  Matthew.     Drawn 

from  Old  and  New  Sources.  Cr.  8vo.   a,s.  6d. 

(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.    9^.) 

Gospel  of  St.  Murk — 

School  Readings  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Being  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with  addi- 
tions from  the  Text  of  the  other  E\'ange- 
lists.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
byRev.  .A.  Calvert,  M.A.  Fcp.Svo.  is.dd. 

Choice  Notes  on  St.  Mark.  Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  Sources.  Cr.  Svo.  4^.  6rf. 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.    <^s.) 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke — 

Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.    ■2S.(id. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  Luke.     Drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Sources.     Cr.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  He.wen. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 

Luke.    By  F.  D.  Maurice.     Cr.  Svo.    6j-. 

Gospel  of  St.  John — 

The    Gospel    of    St.    John.     By   F.    D. 

Maurice.    Sth  Ed.    Cr.  Svo.    6^-. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  John.     Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  Svo.    \s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 

Greek  Text,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.     3J.  dd. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Days  :  The 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  The  Church  of 
the  Gentiles,  The  Church  of  the 
World.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaugh.\n. 
Cr.  Svo.    los.  6d. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul— 
Tup:     Epistle    to     the     Romans.      The 

Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.     By  the 

Very   Rev.   C.   J.    Vaughan.     7th   Edit. 

Cr.  Svo.    7^.  6rf. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Greek 

Text,  with   Commentary.      By    Rev.    W. 

Kay.     Svo.    <)s. 
The    Epistle    to    the    Gal.\tians.       A 

Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Dissertations.    By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 

loth  Edit.    Svo.     12^. 
The    Epistle    to    the    Philippians.     A 

Revised  Text,  with   Introduction,   Notes, 

and  Dissertations.    By  the  same.   Svo.   12^. 


The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul- 
Thp;  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.     With 
Translation,    Paraphrase,   and    Notes  for 
English  Readers.     By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  J. 

V.\UGHAN.       Cr.   Svo.       -jS. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  ani> 
to  Philemon.  A  Revised  Text,  with  In- 
troductions, etc.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
9th  Edit.     Svo.     i2i'. 

The  F>istles  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
Colossians,  and  Philemon.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  LI. 
Davies.    2nd  Edit.    Svo.    7J.  dd. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
NIANS.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaugha.n. 
Svo,  sewed.      15.  dd. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text.  By  Prof. 
John  Eadie.    Svo.    12^. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James — 
The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.    By  Rev.  Joseph  Mayor.    Svo. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John — 
The   Epistles   of   St.   John.     By   F.   D. 

Maurice.    4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    ds. 
—  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Bishop 

Westcott.    2nd  Edit.    Svo.    lis.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
Greek    and    English.      Edited   by   Rev. 

Frederic  Rendall.    Cr.  Svo.    ds. 
English  Text,  with  Commentary.     By  the 

same.    Cr.  Svo.    7.^.  (>d. 
The   Greek   Text,   with    Notes,   by  Very 

Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.    Cr.  Svo.    7^.  dd. 
The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays, 

by  Bishop  Westcott.    Svo.     14.S. 

Revelation — 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.     By  F.  D. 

Maurice.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    (ss. 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John.     By  Rev. 

Prof.  W.  Milligan.     Cr.  Svo.     7^-.  bd. 
Lectures   on    the    Revelation    of    St. 

John.     By  Very  Rev.   C.   J.   Vaughan. 

5th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     los.  6d. 


The   Bible  Word-Book.      By  W.   Alois 
Wright.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    7^.  6d. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

CHURCH  (Dean). —  The  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 1S33 — 45.    Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

CUNNINGHAM(Rev.John).— TheGrowth 
OF  THE  Church  in  its  Organisation  and 
Institutions.    Svo.    gjr. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Rev.  William).  —  The 
Churches  of  Asi.\  :  A  INIethodical  Sketch 
of  the  Second  CeiUury.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

DALE  (A.  W.  W.).— The  Synod  of  Elvira, 
and  Christian  Life  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.   Cr.  Svo.    I05.  6d. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon).— A  History'OK 
THE  Christian  Church:  Middle  Age. 
Edited  by  Bp.  Stubcs.     Cr.  Svo.     lof.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church 

during  the  Reformation.  9th  Edit.,  re- 
vised by  Bishop  Stuubs.    Cr.  Svo.    los.  6d. 
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History  of  the  Christian  Church— cont^/. 

lU)K'r(I>r.  V.  1.  A.)---  I  W"  I>issi:ktati()Xs. 
1.  On  MONO'rENH2  0EO2  in  Scrii'tuke 
AND  Tradition.     II.  On  thk"Constan- 

TINOl'OLITAN  "  CkF.ED  ANB  OTHER  EASTERN 

Creeds  ok  the  Fourth  Century.  8vo. 
■js.  M. 

KILLEN  (W.  D.).— Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory OF  Ireland,  from  the  Earliest 
Date  to  the  Present  Ti.me.  2  vols. 
8vo.    2  5 J. 

SIMPSON  (Rev.  W.). — An  Epitome  of  the 
History  ok  the  Christian  Church.  7th 
Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.    Si'.  (>d. 

VAUGHAN  (Very  Rev.  C.  J.).— The  Church 
OF  the  FiKsr  Days:  The  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  The  Church  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, The  Church  of  the  World.  Cr. 
8vo.    10^.  iid. 

WARD  (W.).  — William  George  Ward  and 
the  Oxford  MnvK.MENT.    8vo.     14^-. 

The  Church  of  England. 

Catechism  of— 

A  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism  of 
theChurch  OF  England.  By  Rev.  Canon 
Maclear.  i8mo.  \s.  6d. 
A  First  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
same.  i8mo.  6d. 
The  Order  of  Confirmation.  With 
Prayers  and  Devotions.  By  the  same. 
32mo.    M. 

Collects— 

Collects  of  the  Church  of  Engl.-\nd. 

With  a  Coloured  Floral   Design  to  each 

Collect.    Cr.  8vo.     124-. 
Disestablishment — 

DlSESTAULISHMKXT    AND    DiSENDOWMENT. 

What  are  they?    By  Prof.  E.  A.  Free- 
man.   4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     i^. 
Disestahlisiiment  ;  or,  A  Defence  of  the 

Principle  of  a  National  Church.     By  Geo. 

Harwood.    8vo.    12S. 
A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England 

AGAINST  Disestablishment.    By  Roun- 

DELL,  Earlof  Selborne.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.6d. 
Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning 

Churches  .\nd  Tithes.     By  the  .same. 

Cr.  Svo.    ys.  6d. 
Dissent  in  its  delation  to— 

Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church 

OF  England.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis. 

Bampton  Lectures  for  1B71.  Cr.  Svo.  7^.6^. 

Holy  Commnnion — 

The  Communion  Service  from  the  Book 
OF  Common  Prayer.  With  Select  Read- 
ings from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Edited  by  Bishop  Colenso. 
6th  Edit.    i6mo.    2s.  6d.  ... 

Before  the  Table  :  An  Inquiry,  Histonc.-il 
and  Theological,  into  the  Meaning  of  the 
Consecration  Rubric  in  the  Communion 
Service  of  the  Church  of  ICngland.  15y 
Veri'  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsos.    Svo.    7.V.  (>d. 

First  Communion.  With  Prayers  and  De- 
votions for  the  newly  Confirmed.  By  Rev. 
Canon  Maclear.    32mo.    6d. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Confir- 
mation and  First  Communion.  With 
Prayers  and  Devotions.  By  the  same. 
32mo.    2S. 


Liturgy — 

An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds.  By 
Rev.  Canon  Maclear.     iSmo.    is.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.  By  same.  i8mo.   [In  the  Press. 

A  Hlsjorv  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  liy  Rev  F.  Procter.  i8th 
Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    10^.  6d. 

An  Ele.mentay  Introduction  to  the 
Book  of  Com.mon  Prayer.  By  Rev.  F. 
Procter  and  Rev.  Canon  Maclear. 
iSino.    2s.  6d. 

Twelve  Discourses  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Liturgy  and  Wor- 
ship OF  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.    Fcp.  Svo.    6^-. 

A  Companion  to  the  Lectionary.  By 
Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.    Cr.  Svo.    4J.  6rf. 


Judgment  in  the  Case  of  Read  ano 
Othi'.rs  v.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Nov.  21,  1890.  By  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop OK  Canterbury.    Svo.  is.  6d.  net. 

Devotional  Books. 

E.\STLAKE  (Lady).  —  Fellowship  :  Let- 
ters addressed  to  my  Sister-Mourners. 
Cr.  Svo.     2^.  (>d. 

JMITATIO  CHRLSTI.  Libri  IV.  Printed 
in  Borders  after  Holbein,  Diirer,  and  other 
old  Ma.sters,  containing  Dances  of  Death, 
Acts  of  Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.  Cr.Svo.  -js-M, 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Out  of  the  Deep  : 
Words  kok  the  Sorrowful.  From  the 
Writings  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Ext.  fcp. 
Svo.     34-.  M. 

Daily    Thoughts.     Selected   from   the 

Writings  of  Charles  Kingsley.     By  His 
Wife.     Cr.  Svo.     6i-. 

From   Death  to   Life.     Fragments  of 

Teaching  to  a  Village  Congregation.     Edit, 
by  His  Wife.    Fcp.  Svo.    is.M. 

I\IACLE.\R  (Rev.  Canon).— A  Manual  of 
Instruction  for  Confirmation  and 
First  Communion,  with  Prayers  and 
Devotions.    32mo.    is. 

■ The  Hour  of  Sorrow;  or.  The  Office 

for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.     32mo.     is. 

M.\UR1CE  (F.  D.).  — Lessons  of  Hope. 
Readings  from  the  Works  of  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Selected  by  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.  Cr. 
Svo.    5^. 

R.WSOK  SUNLIGHT  FOR  DARK  D.\YS. 
With  a  Preface  by  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
D.D.    New  Edition.    i8mo.    3^.  dd. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Prayers  for  Public 
Worship.    Cr.Svo.    4^.61/. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD,  AND  FEL- 
LOWSHIP .\MONG  MEN.  By  Prof. 
Maurice  and  others.    Fcp.  Svo.    3^.6^^. 

WELBV-GREGORV  (Hon.  Lady).— Links 
AND  Clues.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.Svo.    ts. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop).— Thoughts 
ON  Revelation  and  Like.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Bishop  Westcott.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.^Phillips.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

WILBR.VHAM  (Francis  M.).— In  the  Sere 
AND  Yellow  Leaf:  Thoughts  and  Re- 
collections for  Old  and  Young.  Globe 
Svo.    3^.  6(/. 


THE  FATHERS— SERMONS,  LECTURES,  Etc. 
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The  Fathers. 

DONALDSON  (Prof.  James).— Tun  .\i'os- 
T01.IC  Fatheks.  a  Critical  .\ccount  of  their 
Genuine  Writings,  and  of  their  Doctrines. 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  3vo.    7^-.  6d. 

Works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers : 
The  Apostolic  F.\theks.     Revised  Texts, 
with   Introductions,  Notes,   Dissertations, 
and  Translations.    By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
— Part  I.  S  r.  Cle.mknt  of  Rome.    2  vols. 
8vo.     32J. — Part  II.  St.  Ig.natius  to  St. 
Poi.vcARp.    3  vols.    2nd  Edit.    8vo.    48.?. 
The  Apostolic  Fathers,     .\bridged  Edit. 
With  Short  Introductions,  Greek  Text,  and 
English  Translation.    "By  same.    8vo.    i6j. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Barxabas.     Its  Date 
and  Authorship.    With  Greek  Text,  Latin 
Version,  Translation  and  Commentary.  By- 
Rev.  W.  Cunningham.     Cr.  8vo.     7^.  6d. 

Hymnology. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).  -  Original 
Hv.MNs.     3rd  Edit.     iSmo.     is.6d. 

.SELBOKNE(RoLmdell,  Eai-lof).— TheBook 

OF  Praise.     i8mo.    2^.  6d.  net. 
A  Hymnal.    Chielly  from  "  The  Rook  of 

Praise."— A.     Royal    32mo,    limp.     6(/.— B. 

iSmo,  larger  type.   is. — C.  Fine  paper.  is.6d. 

— With  Music,  Selected,   Harmonised,   and 

Composed  by  John  Hullah.    iSmo.    2,^.6d. 

WOODS  (.Miss  .M.  A.).- Hymns  for  School 
WoK.sHip.     i3mo.     I.e.  6d. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Theological  Essays. 

ABBOT  (F.  E.). — Scientific  Theis.m.  Cr. 
8vo.    7.T.  6d. 

The  Way  out  of  Agnosticls.m  ;  or.  The 

Philosophy  of  Free  Religion.  Cr.  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

ABBOTT  (Rev.  E.  A.).— Cambridge  Ser- 
mons.   Svo.    6^. 

Oxford  Sermons.    Svo.    -js.  6d. 

Philomythus.    a  discussion  of  Cardinal 

Newman's  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 
Cr.  Svo.    3^-.  6d. 

Newmanianism.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  net. 

AINGER  (Canon). — Sermons  Preached  in 
the  Temple  Church.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

ALEXANDBR  (W.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe). — The  Leading  Ideas  of  the 
Gospel.     New  Edit.     Cr.  Svo. 

BAINES  (Rev.  Edward).— Sermons.  With  a 
Preface  and  Memoir  by  Bishop  Barry, 
Cr.  Svo.     5^. 

BARRY  (Bishop).— First  Words  in  Austra- 
lia :  -Sermons.     Cr.  Svo.     5^-. 

BATHER  (Archdeacon).— On  Some  Minis- 
terial Duties,  Catechising,  Preaching, 
Etc.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Very  Rev. 
C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.    Fcp.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

BETHUNE-BAKER  (J.  F.).— The  Influ- 
ence OF  Christianity  o.n  War.    Svo.    5J. 

The  Sternness  of  Christ's  Teaching, 

and  its  Relation  to  the  Law  of  For- 
giveness.   Cr.  Svo.    IS.  td. 

BINNIE(Rev.W.).— Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.   6;,-. 


BIRKS  (Thomas  Rawson).— The  Difficul- 
ties OF  Belief  in  Connection  with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall,  Redemption, 
AND  Judgment.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s. 

Justification  and  Imputed  Right- 
eousness.   A  Review.    Cr.  Svo.    6j. 

SupERN.\TURAL  Revelatic>n  ;  Or,  First 

Principles  of  i\Ioral  Theology.    Svo.    'is. 

BROOKS  (Bishop  Phillips).— The  Candle  of 
the  Lord  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

Sermons      Preached       in       English 

Churches.    Cr.  Svo.    ds. 

Twenty  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    ds. 

Tolerance.    Cr.  Svo.    2.s.  td. 

The  Light  of  the  World.  Cr.Svo.  3.^.60'. 

BRUNTON  (T.  Lauder).— The   Bible  and 

Science.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    loj.  bd. 

BUTLER    (Archer). — Sermons,   Doctrinal 

AND  Practical,    nth  Edit.    Svo.    '6s. 
■ Second  Series  of  Sermo.ns.    Svo.    7^. 

Letters  o.n  Romanis.m.     Svo.     loj.  6«. 

BUTLER  (Rev.  Geo.).— Sermons  Pre.^ched 

IN  Cheltenham  College  Chapel.     Svo. 
7^'.  kd. 

CALDERWOOD  (Rev.  Prof.).-THE  Rela- 
tions of  Science  and  Religion.  Cr.Svo.  5i. 

TheP.a.rablesofourLord.  Cr.Svo.  oi. 

CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M'Leod).— The  Na- 
ture OF  THE  Atonement.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

Reminiscences      and      Reflections. 

Edited    by  his   Son,   Donald    Campbell, 
M,A.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

Thoughts  ON  Revelation.  Cr.Svo.  5^. 

Respo.nsibilitv     for     the     Gift     of 

Eternal  Life.     Compiled   from   Sermons 
preached  1S29 — 31.     Cr.  Svo.     $s. 

CANTERBURY  (Edward  White,  Archbishop 
of). — Boy-Life:  its  Trial,  its  Strength, 
ITS  Fulness.  Sundays  in  Wellington  Col- 
lege, 1859—73.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Seven  Gifts.     Primary  Visitation 

Address.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Christ  and  His  Ti.mes.  Second  Visi- 
tation Address.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Diocese 

OF  Canterbury,  1S90.    Svo,  sewed,    id. 

CARPENTER  (W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester).—  Truth  in  Tale.  Addresses, 
chiefly  to  Children.    Cr.  Svo.    as.  6d. 

The  Permanent  Elements  of  Re- 
ligion.   2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

CAZENOVE  (J.  Gibson).— Concerning  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God.    Svo.    ss. 

CHURCH  (Dean). — Human   Life   .vnd   its 

Conditions.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
The  Gifts  of  Civilisation  :  and  other 

.Sermons  and  Letters.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 

Discipline  of  the  Christian  Char- 
acter ;  and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.  4.?.  6d. 

Advent  Sermons, 1885.    Cr.Svo.    4^-.  6;/. 

Village  Sermons.     Cr.  £vo. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING  THE  APOSTLES' 
CREED.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

.CONGREVE  (Rev.  John).  — High  Hopes 
AND  Pleadings  for  a  Reasonable  Faith, 
Nobler  Thoughts,  and  Larger  Charity. 
Cr.  Svo.    5.f. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 

Theological  Essays    co/it/nuof. 

COOK.L  (Josiah    1'.,  juii.).— RiiLiGiOiN    and 

CHKMisriiv.    Cr.  8vo.    ys.6ei. 
COTTOX  (Bishop). — Sermons  hreached  to 

English   Congkegations  kn   India.     Cr. 

8vo.    7^-.  6t/. 
CUNNINGHAM    (Rev.    W.).  —  Chrkstian 

Civilisation,  with   Si'Kciai.   Rekekknce 

TO  India.    Cr.  8vo.    5i-. 
CURTF:IS  (Rev.  G.   H.).— The  Scientific 

OnsTACLEs   TO   Christian    Belief.      The 

Boyle  Lectures,  1884.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
DAVIES  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn).— The  Gospel 

.A.ND  Modern  Life.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

SoCI.\L  QU'ESTIONS   FKOM    THE  PoiNT  OF 

View  OF Christi.\n  Theology.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Warnings  against  Superstition.  Ext. 

fcp.  8\o.    2s.  6d. 

-  TheChristian Calling.  Ext.fp.8vo.  6s. 

OkDEK  AND  Growth   as  Involved  in 

THE  Spiritual  Constitution  of  Hu.man 
Society.    Cr.  Svo.    3j.-.  6if. 

Baptis.m,     Confirmation,     and     the 

Lord's  Supper.    Addresses.    i8mo.    is. 

DIGGLE    (Rev.    J.    W.).— Godliness    and 

Manliness.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
.DRUMMOND  (Prof.  Jas.).— Introduction 

TO  THE  Study  of  Theology.    Cr.Svo.    5s. 
ECCE  HOilO  :  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and 

Work  OF  Jksus  Christ.    Globe  Svo.    6s. 
ELLKRTON    (Rev.   John).— The    Holiest 

Manhood,    and    its    Lessons    for    Busy 

Lives.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
FAITH  AND  CONDUCT:  An   Essay  on 

Verifiable  Religion.    Cr.Svo.    js.6d. 
FARRAR  (Ven.    Archdeacon).— Mercy  and 

Judgment.     2nd  Edit.    Cr.Svo.    10s. 6ii. 

The  Fall  of  Man  :  and  other  Sermons. 

5th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Seekers  after  God.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Silence  AND  Voices  OF  God:  Ser- 
mons.   7th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

In  the  Days  of  Thy  Youth.  Marl- 
borough College  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    gs. 

F.TERN.\L    Hf)i'E.      Westminster    Abbey 

.Sermons.    28th  Thousand.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Ei'hph.ai'ha  ;    or,   The  Amelioration   of 

the  World.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Sermons  .\nd  .-Addresses  delivered  in 

America.    Cr.  Svo.    ys.  6d. 

The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ. 

Hulsean  Lectures,  1S70.  7th  Edit.  Cr.Svo.  5^-. 

Saintly  Workers.  Five  Lenten  Lec- 
tures.   3rd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Uni/orin   Edition  of  the   above.     Cr.   Svo. 
3J.  6ii.  each.     Monthly  from  Oct.  1891. 

The     History     of     Interpretation. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1S85.    Svo.     16s. 

FISKE  (John). — Man's  Destiny  Viewed  in 
the  Light  of  his  Origin.   Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

FORBES  (Rev.  Granville).— The  Voice  of 
God  i.v  the  Psalms.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

FOWLE  (Rev.  T.  W.).— A  New  Analogy 
hetween  Revealed  Religio.n  and  the 
Course  and  Constitution  of  Nature. 
Cr.  S\o.     6s. 

FRASER  (Bishop).— Sermons.  Edited  by 
John  W.  Diggle.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  each. 


HAMILTON(John).-ON  Truth  and  Error. 

Cr.  Svo.     5*. 
— ^  -Arthur's  Seat  ;  or,  The  Church  of  the 

lianned.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

AiiovE  AND  .A.ROUND  :  Thoughts  on  God 

and  Man.    i2mo.    24'.  6(/. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon). —  Christ  ani> 
other  Masters.  6th  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.   \os.6d.. 

HARE  (Julius  Charles). — The  Mission  of 
THE  Comforter.  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  Dean  Pi.umptre.    Cr.  Svo.    -js.  6d. 

The   Victory  of    Faith.      Edited    by 

Dean   Plumptre.     With   Notices  by  Prof. 
MAURiCEandDeanSTANLEV.  Cr.Svo.  6s.6d. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).— The  Meta- 
physics OF  the  School.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.     18s.  each.— Vol.  ML  Part  L     I2.v. 

HARRIS  (Rev.  G.  C.).— Sermons.  With  a 
Memoir  by  C.  M.  Yonge.    E.xt.  fcp.  Svo.    6s.. 

HERVEY(Lord  A.,  Bishopof  Bath  and  Wells). 

—  The   (Genealogies  of   our    Lord   ani> 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Svo.     loy.  6d. 
HUTTON  (R.  H.  ).    (,Scc  Collected  Works, 

p.  21.) 
ILLINGWORTH   (Rev.   J.   R.).— Sermons. 

preached  in  a  College  Chapel.  Cr.Svo.  ^s. 

JACOB  (Rev.  J.  A.).— Building  in  Silence: 

and  other  Sermons.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 
JAMES    (Rev.    Herbert).  —  The    Country 

Clergyman  and  his  Work.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
JEANS  (Rev.  G.  E.).— Haileybury  Chapel  : 

and  other  .Sermons.     Fcp.  Svo.    35.  6d. 
JELLETT  (Rev.    Dr.).— The   Elder   Son  : 

and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Efficacy  of  Prayer.   Cr.  Svo.    5s. 

KELLOGG  (Rev.  S.  H.).— The  Light  of 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World.  Cr. 
Svo.    Ts.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  {See  Collected- 
Works,  p.  21.) 

KIRKPATRICK  (Prof.).— The  Divine   Li- 

HRARY  OF  THE  OlD  TesIAMENT. 

KYNASTON  (Rev.  Herbert,  D.D.).— Chel- 
tenham Collk(;e  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

LEGGE(A.O.). — The  Growth  oftheTem- 
poR.\L  Power  of  the  Papacy.  Cr.Svo.  %s.6d. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop).— Leaders  in  the. 
Northern  Church  :  Sermons.   Cr.Svo.  6s. 

0rdin.\tion  Addresses  and  Counsels. 

to  Cleriiy.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

■ C.AMiiRiDGE  Sermons.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

.Sermons     preached     in     St.     Paul's. 

Cathedral.    Cr.  Svo.    6^. 

Sermonson  SpecialOccasions.  Svo.  6.?.. 

A  Chari;e  delivered  to  the  Clergy 

OFTHE  DioCESEOfDuRHAM,  1886.     8\  O.     2S. 

Essays  on  thp;  Work  entitled  "Su- 
pernatural Religion."    Svo.    jos.6d. 

On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 

New  Testament.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

MACLARE:N(Rev.  A.).— Sermons  preach  Ei> 
at  Manchester,  nth  Ed.  Fcp.  Svo.  4.?.  6^1'. 

Second  Series.  7th  Ed.  Fcp.  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 

Third  Series.   6th  Ed.    Fcp.  8vo.    ^s.6d. 

Week-Day  Eveninc;  Addresses.     4tb 

Edit.    Fcp.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

— —  The  Secret  of  Power  :  and  other  Ser- 
mons.   Fcp.  Svo.    4s.  6^/. 
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MACMILLAN(Rev.  Hugh).— BiiiLE  Teach- 
ings in  Nature.    15th  Edit.    GlobeSvo.   6s. 

The  'J'kuiv  Vine;  or,  The  Analogies  of 

our  Lord's  Allegory.     5th  Edit.    Gl.  8vo.    6s. 

Thk   Mimstky  (IF  N.\TLKE.     8th  Edit. 

(ilobe  Svo.    6s. 

The    Sadhath    of    the    Fields.     6th 

Edit.    Glolje  Svo.    6*-. 

The  Markiage  i.\  Cana.  GlobeSvo.  6.r. 

Two  Worlds  are  Ours.    Gl.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Olive  Le.jvf.    Globe  Svo.    6.?. 

• The  Gate  Heautiful  :  and  other  Bible 

Readings  for  the  Young.     Cr.  Svo.     3^'.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— The  Decay  of 
Modern  Preaching.     Cr.  Svo.     3^-.  6rf. 

MATURIN  (Rev.  W.).— The  Blessedne.ss 
OF  THE  Dead  in  Christ.    Cr.  Svo.    ■ys.  6ci. 

MAURICE  (Frederick  Denison).— The  King- 
dom of  Christ.  3rd  Ed.  2vols.  Cr.  Svo.   12.?. 

Exi'osr TORY  Sermons  ox  the  Prayer- 

BooK,.\ND  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Cr.Svo.   5^-. 

Sermo.ns      Preachf:d      in      Country 

Churches.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Conscience:  Lectures  on  Casuistry. 

3rd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

Dialogues  on  Family  Worship.     Cr. 

Svo.    4.?.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  Deduced 

from  THE. Scriptures.  zndEdit.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

The   Religions  of   the  World.     6th 

Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    i,s.  6d. 

OntheSahmath  Day;  TheCharacter 

of  the  W.\rrior  ;  and  on  the  Interpre- 
tation OF  History.    Fcp.  Svo.    2i-.  6d. 

Learning  AND  Working.  Cr.Svo.  4.9.6^. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 

THE  Commandments.    i8mo.    \s. 

■ Theologic.\l  Essays.    Cr.  Svo.    6^. 

■ Sermons  Pre;ached  in  Lincoln's  Inn 

Ch.\pel.     6  vols.     Monthly,  from  Oct.  1891. 

MILLIGAN  (Rev.  Prof.  W.).— The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.Svo.  5.?. 

MOORHOUSE  (J-,  Bishop  of  Manche.ster).— 
J.\cob:  Three  Sermons.  E.\t.  fcp.  Svo.  ■^s.6d. 

The  Te.\ching  of  Christ:  its  Condi- 
tions, Secret,  and  Results.    Cr.  Svo.     3.?.  net. 

MYLNE  (L.  G.,  Bishop  of  Bombay).— 
Ser.mons  Preached  i.n  .St.  Thomas's 
Cathedral,  Romuav.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 
"  IScce  Homo."    3rd  Edit.     Globe  Svo.    6s. 

PATTISON  (Mark).— Sermons.    Cr.Svo.    6^-. 
PAUL  OF  TARSUS.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 
PHILOCHRISTUS:    Memoirs   of    a   Dis- 
ciple OF  THE  Lord.    3rd.  Edit.    Svo.    12.?. 

PLUMPTRE  (Dean).— Movements  in  Re- 
ligious Thought.    Fcp.  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

POTTER  (R.). — The  Relation  of  Ethics 

TO  Religion.    Cr.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
REASONABLE   FAITH  :   A  Short  Essay 

By  "  Three  Friends."    Cr.  Svo.     li-. 
REICHEL  (C.  P.,  Bishop  of  Meath).— The 

Lord's  Prayer.     Cr.  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

C'athedr.\l  and  University  Sermons. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

KENDALL  (Rev.  F.).— The  Theology  of 
the  Hebrew  Christian.";.    Cr.  Svo.    s^- 

REYNOLDS  (H.  R.)— Notes  OF  THE  Chris- 
tian Life.    Cr.  Svo.    7^-.  6d. 


ROBINSON  (Prebendary  H.  G.).— Man  in 
THE  Image  of  f ^od  :  and  other  Sermons. 
Cr.  Svo.    ■js.  6d. 

RUSSELL  (Dean). —Thk  Light  THAT  Light- 
KTH  EVERY  Man  :  Scrmons.  ^Vith  an  Intro- 
duction by  DeanPLUMi'TRE,  D.D.  Cr.Svo.  6jr. 

SALMON  (Rev.  George,  D.D.).— Non-Mik- 

ACULous  Christianity:  and  other  Sermons. 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Gnosticism     and    Agnosticism  :     and 

other  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.     7.?.  6d. 

SCOTCH  SERMONS,  18S0.  By  Principal 
Caird  and  others.     3rd  Edit.     Svo.     10^.  6d. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    os. 

SHIRLEY  (W.  N.).— Elijah:  Four  Univer- 
sity .Sermons.     Fcp.  Svo.    2.r.  6d. 

SMITH  (Rev.  Travers). — Man's  Knowledge 
OF  Man  and  of  God.    Cr.  Svo.    6.y. 

S!MITH(W.  Saumarez). — The  Blood  of  the 
NewCoven.\nt:  An  Essaj'.    Cr.  Evo.   ■zs.6d. 

STAN  LEY(Dean). -The  NationalThanks- 
GiviNt;.  Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

Addresses   and   Sermo.ns  delivered   at 

.St.  Andrews  in  1S72— 75and  1877.   Cr.Svo.    s.v. 

Addresses   and  .Sermons  delivered   in 

-America,  1878.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Athanasian  Creed.    Cr.  Svo.     is. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (Prof. 
P.  G.). — The  Unseen  Universe,  or  Phy- 
sical Speculations  on  A  Future  State. 
15th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

P.\radoxical  Philosophy:  A  Sequel  to 

the  above.    Cr.  Svo.    -js.  6d. 

STUBBS  (Rev.  C.  W.).— For  Christ  and 
City.    Sermons  and  Addresses.    Cr.  Svo.    is. 

TAIT  (Archbishop). — The  Present  Position 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Primary 
Visitation  Charge.     3rd  Edit.    Svo.    3Ji'.  6d. 

Duties  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Second  Visitation  Addresses.     Svo.    4.?.  6d. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.  Quad- 
rennial Visitation  Charges.    Cr.  Svo.    3.?.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac). — The  Restoration  of 
P.elief.    Cr.  Svo.    8.y.  6d. 

TEMPLE  (Frederick,  Bishop  of  London).— 
Sermons  Pre.\ched  in  the  Ch.\pel  of 
RuGUY  .School.     E.\-t.  fcp.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

Second  .Series.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

ThirdSeries.  4thEdit.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  6s. 

The    Relations    Between    Religion 

AND    Science.      B.-impton    Lectures,    1884. 
7th  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

TRENCH     (.\rchbishop).  —  The    Hulsean 

Lectures  FOR  1845 — 6.    Svo.    ■js.6d. 

TULLOCH  (Principal). — The  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  .Modern 
Criticism.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    45-.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (C.  J.,  Dean  of  Landaff).— Me- 
.MORiALs  of  Harrow  Sundays.  Svo.   ios.6d. 

Epiph.\ny,  Lent, AND  Easter. Svo.  loi-.ef/. 

The    Book   and  the   Life  :    and  other 

Sermons.    3rd  Edit.     Fcp.  Svo.    4^^.  6d. 

Heroes  OF  Faith.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Words  fro.m  the  GosPifLS.     3rd   Edit. 

?"cp.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 
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THEOLOGY— TRANSLATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 

Theological  Essays  -contimied. 

VAUCHAX  (Dr.  C.  J.).-- LiiMi's  Wonk  .\M) 
God's  JJu^c^;'I.im;.     lCxt.fcp.8vo.     2s.6ii. 

Thk.    Whiilksomk    Wokds    ok     Jesus 

Christ.    anJ  Kdit.    Kcp.  8vo.    3^-.  6ii. 

FoEsoK  Faith.  stidEdit.  Fcp.Svo.  -i^.bii. 

Christ  Satisfying  the  Instin'Cts  of 

HuMANiTv.    sndKdit.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.   3^.6(!'. 

Counsels  for  Young  Students.    Fcp. 

8vo.    ■zs.  bci. 

The  Two  Great  Temptations.     2nd 

Edit.    Fcp.  S\o.    3i.  6d. 

Addresses     for    Young    Clergymen. 

Ext.  fcp.  i\o.    4i.  6d. 

"  JNIv   Son,  Give   Me  Thine  Heart." 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    5^-. 

Kest  Awhile.    Addresses  to  Toilers  in 

the  Ministry-.     Ext.  fcp.  £vo.    ss. 

Temple  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    \os.M. 

Authorised  or  Revised?    Sermons  on 

some  of  the  Texts  in  which  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion differs  from  the  Authorised.  Cr.  Svo. 
7*.  6e/. 

Lessons  of  the   Cross  and  Passion; 

Words  from  the  Cross;  The  Reign  of 
Sin  ;  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Four  Courses 
of  Lent  Lectures.    Cr.  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Univfksitv  Sermons,  New  and  Old. 

Cr.  Svo.     loi.  6d. 

NoitcsforLecturesonConkirmation. 

14th  F.dit.     Fcp.  Svo.    li'.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  D.  J.).— The  Present 
Trial  of  Faith.    Cr.  Svo.    9^. 

VAU(iHAN  (Rev.  E.  T.)— .Some  Reasons  of 
oi'N  Christian  Hope.  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1S75.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  bd. 

VAU(;H.-\N  (Rev.  Robert).— St. )NEs  from 
thk  Qi  arrv.     .Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— On  some  Character- 
istics OF  Belief,  Scientific,  and  Re- 
lk;iols.    Hulsean  Lectures,  1869.  Svo.  6s.6d. 

W.\R1NGT0N  (G.).— The  Week  of  Crea- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     4jr.  6d. 

WELI.nONCRev.  J.  E.  C.).— The  Spiritual 
Life  :  and  other  .Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    6i-. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham).-On  iHK  Religious  Office  of  the 
Univfrsiiii;^.    Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

GiFis  Fi>R  Ministry,  .\ddresses  to  Can- 
didates for  Ordination.     Cr.  Svo.     i.v.  6d. 

Thk  VicioKV  of    the  Cross.     Sermons 

Preached  in  i388.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

From  .Si  rkn(;th  to  .Strength.    Three 

Sermons(Iii  Memoriam  J.  B.  D.).  Cr.  Svo.  2s. 

The  Rk\  el.vtion  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

— —  Thk  His-roRic  Faith.    Cr.  Svo.    6j.-. 

The   Gospel   of    the    Resurrection. 

6th  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Thk  Revelation  of  the  Father.  Cr. 

Svo.  6s. 

Christus  Consummator.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

.Some  Thoughts  fro.m  the  Ordinal. 

Cr.  Bvo.     IS.  6d. 
.Social  Aspects  of  Christi.\nitv.    Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious 

Thought  in  the  West.    Globe  Svo.    6s. 
WICKHAM    (Rev.    E.     C.).— Wellington 

College  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 


WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— The  Light  of  the 
World:  An  Essay.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  3i.6rf- 

WILSON  (J.  M.,  .\rchdeacon  of  Manchester). 
— .Skr.mons  Pre.\ched  in  Clifton  College. 
Ch.\pel,  1S79 — 33.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. — Second 
Series.  1S8S — 90.    Cr.  8\o.    6s. 

E.ssays  AND. Addresses.    Cr.  Svo.    4^.60'. 

Some  Contributions  to  the  Religious- 
Thought  of  our  Time.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

WOOD  (Rev.  K.  G.).— The  Regal  Power.- 

of  thk  Church,    ivo.    ^s.6d. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

From  the  Greek— From  the  Italian— From  tlie. 

Latin — Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 

From  the  Greek. 

AESCHYLUS.— Tin.  Sl  II  licks.  With  Trans- 
lation, by  T.  G.  TucKKR,  Litt.D.  Svo.  \os.6d. 

The    Sk\-en   against    Thehks.      With 

Translation,  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.  D- 
S\o.     7.?.  6d. 

EuMENiDEs.     With   Verse    Translation,. 

by  Bernard  Drake,  M.A.    Svo.    ^s. 

ARATUS.     (,See  Phvsioc;raphv.) 

ARISTOPH.\NES.— The  Birds.  Trans,  into- 
English  V'erse,  by  B.  H.  Kknnedv.    Svo.   6s.. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALL.\CIES;  or,  Thex 
SoPHisTici  Elenchi.  With  Translation,  by 
E.  PosTE,  ^LA.    Svo.    8i-.  6d. 

ARISTOTLE.— The  First  Book  of  thk 
Me  lAPHVsics  OF  Aristotle.  By  a  Cam- 
bridge Graduate.    Svo.    5^^. 

The  Politics.     By  j.  E.  C.  Welldon, 

M.A.     io.r.  6d. 

The  Rhetoric.  Bysame.  Cr.Svo.  js.6d, 

On    the    Constitution    of    Athens.. 

By  E.  PosTE.     Cr.  8\-o.    35.  6d. 

BION.    {See  Theocritus.) 
HERODOTUS.— The  History.     By  G.   C> 
Macaulav,  M.A.    2  vols.    Cr.Svo.    i8.v. 

HOMER.— The  Odyssey  done  into  Eng- 
lish Prosk,  by  S.  H.  Bu  tcher,  M.A.,  and 
A.   Lang,  M..\.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Odyssey.    Books  L— XII.    TransL 

into  English  Verse  by  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Cr.  Svo.     Ts.  6d. 

The  Iliad  done  into  English  Prose,. 

by  Andrew    LANt;,    Walpek    Leaf,    and 

Ernest  Myer.s.    Cr.  Svo.    12s.  6d. 
MELE.A.C;ER.— Fifty    Poems.      Translated 

into  English  Verse  by  Walter  Headlam. 

Fcp.  4to.    -js.  6d. 
MOSCHUS.    {See  Theocritus). 
PINDAR.— The  Extant  Odes.    By  Ernest 

Myers.    Cr.  Svo.    is. 
PLATO.— Ti.M.EUs.     With    Translation,    by 

R.    D.    Archer-Hind,    M.A.      Svo.      i6i. 

{Sec  also  Golden  Tre.^surv  Series,  p.  20.) 

POLYBIUS.— The  Histories.  By  E.  S. 
.Shuck MURGH.    Cr.  Svo.    24.S. 

SOPHOCLES.— fF.DiPus  the  King.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  MoRS- 
head,  M..-^.    Fcp.  Svo.    3.y.  6d. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  and  M0SCHUS„ 
By  A.  Lang,  M.A.  rSmo.  4^.  6(/.— Large: 
Paper  Edition.     Svo.    gs. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 
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XKNOPHON.-The  Complete  Wokks. 
l>y  H.  C.  Dakvns,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.— Vol  I 
The  AxAitAsis  and  Books  I.  and  II.  of 

iHE  HeLLEMCA.      lo.f.  6(/. 

[/>/.  //.  /■«  the  Press. 

From  the  Italian. 

^'^^It^-"'^'"^    Purgatory.     With   Transl. 

andNotes,byA.  J.  Butler.  Cr.Svo.   iis.M. 
——•  The  Paradise.    By  the  same.    2nd  Edit. 

Cr.  Svo.     I2J.  (sd. 

The  I.mfer.vo.     By  the  same.     Cr.  8vo. 

— -  De  Monarchia.  By  F.  J.  Church. 
ovo.    i,s.  6(i. 

From  the  Latin. 
CICERO.— The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mar- 
cus TuLLirs  Cicero.     By  the  Rev.  G.  E 
Jeans,  M.A.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.     lo^-.  6d. 

The  Academics.  ByJ.S.REio.Svo.  5^.6^ 

^2^t^^--'^-»^,'''^oKKsov.  By  J.  Lonsdale, 
ALA.,  and  b.  Lee,  M.A.    GI.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

~^  1"^"?  ^r'"''''  '^'  '^  ^Ietrical  Paraphrase. 

ByK.M.HovENDEN,B.A.  E.xt.fcp.Svo.  ^.M. 

Life  and  Char.\cter  :  an  Epitome  of 

his   Satires   and   Epistles.      By   R     M 

HOVENDEN,  B.A.     E.xt.  fcp.  Svo.     4^.  M.      ' 

——Word  for  Word  from  Horace:  The 
Odes  LiteraHy  Versified.  By  W.  T.  Thorn- 
ton, C.B.    Cr.  Svo.    ys.  dd. 

JUVENAL. -Thirteen  Satires.  ByALE.v 
Leeper,  LL.D.    Cr.  Svo.    3.5.  td. 

^  p"^''~w°''~'  ^XI  -XXV.  The  Second 
Punic  War.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and 
W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    7^.  (>d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS  - 
Book  ly.  OF  the  Meditations.  With 
-I  ranslation  and  Commentary',  bv  H  Cross 
LEY,  M.A.     Svo.     ts.  '        ' 

MARTIAL.— Select  Epigrams  for  Eng- 
^"",^^'?^'?.ER■'^•  J'-an-^'-  into  English  Verse 
by  W.  1 .  U  EBB,  M.A.    E.xt.  fcp.  Svo.    4.^.6./. 

SALLUST.— The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jugurthine  War.  By  A  W 
Pollard.    Cr.  Svo.    6.r.— Catiline.  ' ^s.     ' 

TACITUS,    The    Works    of.       By    A      T 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A." 
The  History.    4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
The  Agricola  and  Germani.\.    With  the 

Dialogue  on  Oratory.    Cr.  Svo.    4^.  td. 
The  Annals.    5th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    7i:.  td. 

^^'f^l^^-  JqV^'''^^"?"-  '^y-^-  Lonsdale, 
M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.    Globe  Svo.    3^  td 

-—  The  ^neid.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.'m.A. 
Cr.  Svo.     -;s.  6d. 

Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse 
CHURCH  (Rev.  A.  J.).-Latin  Version  of 
Selections  fro.m  Tennyson.  By  Prof 
CoNi.N-GTON,  Prof.  Seeley,  Dr.  Hessey; 
T  E.  Kebbel,  &c.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Church 
M.A.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6.r. 

GEDDES  (Prof.  W.  D.).-Floscuu  Gr.ec. 
Boreales.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

KYNASTON  (Herbert  D.D.).-Ex-emplaria 
Cheltoniensia.    E.xt.  fcp.  "vo.    5^. 
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{.See  aho  Histoi;y;    Sport) 
APPLETON  (T.   G.).-A    Nile    Journal. 
Illustrated  by  Eugene  Benson.  Cr.Svo.   6s 
"  BACCHANTE."     The  Cruise  of  H  M  S 
B.urcHANTE,"  1S79-1S32.    Compiled  from 
the  Private  Journals,  Letters  and  Note-books 
of    i  RiNCE    Albert   Victor    and    Prince 
George  of  Wales.     By  the   Rev.  Canon 
Dalton.    2  vols.    Med.  Svo.    52^'.  6d. 
BAKER    (Sir    Samuel    W.).— Ism  aili\       A 
Narrative    of    the     Expedition    to    Central 
AiriCH  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade 
organised   by    Ismail,    Khedive   of  Egypt 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia 
and  the  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran 
Arabs.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Albert  Nyanza  Great  Basin  of 

THE  Nile  and  Exploration  of  the  Nile 
Sources.    Cr.  Svo.    6.?. 

Cyprus  as  I  saw  it  in  1879.  8vo.  i2j.  6d. 
BARKER  (Lady). -A  Year's  Housekeeping 

in  South  Africa.  Illustr.  Cr.  Svo.  -is  6d 
— —  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.    Cr' 

Svo.    3J-.  6d. 

Letters  to  Guy.    Cr.  Svo.    5^- 

BOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A  )  - 

Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland.    With 
Illustrations.     Pep.  410.     2i.y. 

BRYCE  (James,  M.P.).  -  Transcaucasia 
and  Ararat.    3rd  Edit.    Cr.Svo.    9.V 

CAMERON  (V.  L.).-OuR  Future  Highway 
TO  India.    2  vol.s.     Cr.  Svo.    -zis. 

CAMPBELL  a.  F.).-My  Circular  Notes. 
Cr.  Svo.    6i-. 

CARLES(W.R.).-LifeinCorea.8vo.i2..6,/. 
CAUCASUS:    Notes  on  the.     By  "Wan- 
derer."   Svo.    9j. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.)-AN    Unknown    Country. 

Illustr.  by  F.Noel  P.ATON.   Roy.  Svo.  7^6.?' 
— —  An  Unse.n-timental  Journey  through 

Cornwall.    Illustrated.    4to.    T.is.6d. 
DILKE  (Sir  Charles).     (See  Politics.) 
DUFF  (Right  Hon.  SirM.  E.  Grant).— Notes 

OF  AN  Indian  Journey.    Svo.     loj-.  6d. 

FORBES  (Archibald).-SouvENiRs  of  some 

Continents.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
— -  Battle.s,    Bivouacs,    and    Barracks. 

Cr.  Svo. 

GONE  TO  TEXAS :    Letters  from    Our 

LoY.s.  Ed.  by  Thos.  Hughes.  Cr.Svo.  i,s.6d 
GORD(3N    (Lady    Duff).  -  Last    Letters, 

FROM  Egypt,  TO  WHICH  are  added  Letters 

FRO.M  the  Cape.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo     9^- 
GREEN    (WS.).- Among    the    Selkirk 

Glaciers.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 
HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.)  and  BALL  (J  )  _ 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Marocco  and  the 

Great  Atlas.    Svo.    21J. 
HUBNER  (Baron  von). -A  Ramble  Round 

the  World.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

HUGHES  (Thos.).-RuGBY,  Tennessee    Cr 

Svo.    i,s.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charle.s).-AT  Last  :  A  Christ- 
mas in  the  West  Indies.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s  6d 

KINGSLEY  (Henry).  -  Tales  of  Old 
1  RAVEL.    Cr.  Svo.    3:,-.  6d. 
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VOYAGES  AND  T'UkTEL^— continued. 

KU'l.lXi;  (.[.  L.)-  — li'^-^^T  ANU  Man  in 
India.     Svo. 

]\L\CMILLAN(Rev.  Hugh).— Holidays  on 
Huiii  Lands;  or.  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
Search  of  Alpine  Plants.    Globe  Svo.    ds. 

MAH.\I''FY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— Rambles  and 
Studiks  in  GuEECii.  lUust.  Cr. Svo.  los.bd. 

MAHAKFY  (Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.).— Sketchivs  from  a  Tour  through 
Holland  and  Germany.  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  Rogers.     E.\t.  cr.  Svo.     lo^.  dd. 

MURRAY  (E.  C.  Grenville).— Round  about 
France.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  6d. 

NORDENSKIOLD. —Voyage  or  the 
"Ve«a"  round  Asia  and  Europe.  By 
Baron  A.  E.  Von  Nordenskiold.  Trans, 
by  .A.LiiX.  Leslie.  400  Illustrations,  Maps, 
etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  45J. — Popular  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6^. 

The  Arctic  Voyages  of  Adoli'H  Eric 

Nordenskiold,  185S— 79.    By  Alexander 
Leslie.    Svo.    i6s. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).  {See  History.) 
OLIVER  (Capt.  S.  P.).— Madagascar  :  An 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
THE  Island  and  its  for.mer  Dependen- 
cies. 2  vols.  Med.  Svo.  52^.  6d. 
PALGR.WE  (W.  Gifford).— a  Narrative 
OK  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central 
and  E.vstern  Arabia,  1S62-63.  Cr.  8vo.  6^-. 

Dutch  Guian.\.    Svo.    9^. 

Ulysses;    or,    Scenes    and    Studies    in 

many  Lands.    Svo.     i^s.  6d. 

PERSI.V,  eastern.    An  Account  of  the 

Journeys    of    the    Persian    Boundary 

Commission,  1870-71-72.     2 vols.     Svo.    42J. 
ST.    JOHNSTON    (A.). -Camping    among 

C.\NNinALS.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.6d. 
SANDYS  (J.  E.).— An  Easter  Vacation  in 

Greece.    Cr.  Svo.    3.?.  (>d. 
STRANGFORD    (Viscountess).  —  Egyptian 

Sepulchres  and  Syrian   Shrines.     New 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    7^-.  6d. 
TAVERNIER  (I'.aron) :   Travels  in   India 

OF    Jean    Bai'tiste   Tavernieu.     Transl. 

by  V.  Ball,  LL.D.     2  vols.     Svo.     42.S. 
TRISTRAM.    {Sec  Illustrated  Books.) 
TURNER  (Rev.  G.).    (See  Anthropology.) 
WALLACE  (A.  R.).  (.W  Natural  History.) 
WATERTON    (Charles).— Wanderings    in 

South    America,    the    North-West    of 

THE  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.     Illustr.     Cr. 

£\o.    6^-. — Pi  ogle's  Edition.    4to.    6d. 
W.\TSON  (R.  Spence).— .A.  Visit  to  Wazan, 

the.SackhiiCitvof  Morocco.   Svo.   ios.6d. 

YOUNG,  Books  for  the. 

(See  also  Biblical  History,  p.  30.) 
;ES0P— C.^LDECOTT.— Some   of    ^sop's 
Fables,  with  Modern  Instances,  shown  in 
Designs  by  Randolph  C.\LDECoTT.  4to.  5^. 
ARIOSTO.  — Paladin  and  Saracen.  Stories 
from   Ariosto.      By    H.    C.    Hollway-Cal- 
THRop.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    6^. 
ATKINSON   (Rev.   J.    C.).— The   La.st  of 
the  (iiANT  Killers.    Globe  Svo. 


AWDRY  (Frances).— The  Story  of  a  Fel- 
low Soldier.  (.\  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson 
for  the  Young.)    Globe  Svo.    2i'.  6d. 

I5AKER  (Sir  Samuel  White).— True  Tales 
FOR  MY  Grandsons.  Illustrated  by  W.  J. 
Hennessv.    Cr.  Svo.    3^-.  6d. 

Cast  up  by  the  Sea  :  or,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Ned  Gray.  Illusttated  by  Huard. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BUMBLEBEE  BOGOS  BUDGET.  By  a 
Retired  Judge.  Illustrated  by  Alice 
Havers.    Cr.  Svo.    24.'.  6d. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— Alice's    .Adventures 
IN  Wonderland.     With  42  Illustrations  by 
Tenniel.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 
People's    Edition.      With    all    the    original 

Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.    2^.  6d.  net. 
A   German   Translation  of  the   same. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 
A   French   Translation   of    the    same 

Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 
An  Italian  Translation  of  the  same. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 

Alice's   Adventures   Under-ground. 

Being  a  Fascimile  of  the  Original  MS.  Book, 
afterwards  developed  into  "  Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland."  With  27  Illustrations 
by  the  .\uthor.    Cr.  Svo.    4i'.  net. 

Through     the     Looking-Glass     and 

What  Alice  Pound  There.  With  50 
Illustrations  by  Tenniel.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  net. 
Peoples    Edition.      With    all    the    original 

Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d.  net. 
People's  Edition  of  "  .■Mice's  .Adventures  in 
Wonderland,"  and  "  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass."    r  vol.    Cr.  Svo.    4^-.  6d.  net. 
Rhyme'^  and  Reason?    With  65  Illus- 
trations by   .Arthur   B.   Frost,  and  g  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 

A  Tangled  Tale.    With  6  Illustrations 

by  Arthur  B.  Frost.    Cr.  Svo.    4^.  6d.  net. 

SvLviE  and  Bruno.     With  46   lUustra- 

tionsbyHARRvFuRNlss.   Cr.  Svo.  7i-.6n'.  net. 

TheNursery"Alice."  TwentyColoured 

Enlargements  from  Tenniel's  Illustrations 
to  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 
with  Text  adapted  to  Nursery  Readers. 
4to.    4^.  net. 

The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  An  agony 

IN  Eight  Fits.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  Svo.    4.5.  6rf.  net. 

CLIFFORD(Mrs.W.K.).— Anyhow  Stories. 
With  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Tennant. 
Cr.  Svo.    \s.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  \s. 

CORBETT  (Julian).— For  God  and  Gold. 
Cr.  Svo.     6^. 

CR.AIK  (Mrs.).— .Alice  Learmont  :  A  Fairy 
Tale.    Illustrated.    Globe  Svo.    41'.  6d. 

The  .Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  Illus- 
trated by  Mrs.  .ALLINGHA^L    Gl.  Svo.  i,s.6d. 

■ The   Little    Lame    Prince    and    his 

Travelling  Cloak.  Illustrated  by  J.  McL. 
Ralston.    Cr.  Svo.    4.';.  6d. 

Our  Year:  A  Child's  Book  in  Prose 

AND  Verse.    Illustrated.    GI.  Svo.    -i-s.  6d. 

Little  Sunshine's   Holiday.      Globe 

Svo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Fairy  Book  :  The  Best  Popular 

Fairy  Stories.    iSmo.    4.?.  6d. 

Children's  Poetry.  Ex.fcp.Svo.  i,s.6d 

Songs  of  our  Youth.    Small  4to.    6s. 
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DE  MORCJAN  (.Mary).— The  Necklace  of 

Princess  Fkjnimonde,  andothekStokies. 

Illustrated  by  Wai.tek  Crane.     K.vt.  fcp. 

Svo.    3.S'.  dd. — Large  Paper  Ed.,  with   Illus- 
trations on  India  Paper,     loo  copies  printed. 
FOWLER (\V.  W.).  (See  Natural  Histokv.) 
■GREENWOOD    (Jessy    E.).— The    Moon 

.NL\iDK\:  .\nuother.Stokies.  Cr.Svo.  y.dci. 
■GRIMM'S   FAIRY  TALES.    Translated  by 

Lucy  Cr.-vne,.  and  Illustrated    by  Walter 

Ckane.     Cr.  Svo.     6j-. 
KEARY    (A.    and    E.).  -  The    Heroes    of 

AsGARD.      Tales    from    Scandinavian    My- 

thologj'.    Globe  Svo.    is.  bd. 
KEARY(E.).— The  Magic  Valley.     lUustr. 

by"E.V.l!."    Globe  Svo.    4..  6</. 
KINGSLEY    (Charles). — The   Heroes;    or, 

( ireek  Fairj'  Tales  for  my  Children.    Cr.  Svo. 

ji.  (id. — Presentation  Ed,,  gilt  edges,    is.iid. 

AI.\DA1M   How   and  L.\dy  Why  ;    or,   First 
Lessons  in  Earth- Lore.     Cr.  S^o.    3.?.  6rf. 

The  Water-Babies:   A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 

Land     liaby.      Cr.    Svo.      3^-.    bd. — New 

Edition.     Illustr.  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Fcp.  4to.     X2S.  6d. 

MACLAREN  (Arch.).— The  Fairy  Family. 

A   Series   of    Ballads   and    Metrical    Tales. 

Cr.  Svo.     5J. 
M  ACM  I  LEAN  (Hugh).     (5"tc  p.  35.)   ' 
MADAME  TABBVS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

ByKARi.  Illust.byL. Wain.  Cr.Svo.  ^s.bd. 
MA(JUIRE  (J.  F.).— Young  Prince  Mari- 
gold.    Illustrated.    Globe  Svo.    4J.  M. 
MARTIN    (Frances).  — The    Poet's    Hour. 

Poetry  selected  for  Children.     iSmo.     is.  6d. 

Sl'RING-Tl.MEWITHTHEP0ETS.l8ni0.3J.6i^. 

MAZINI  (Linda). — In  the  Golden  Shell. 

With  Illustrations.     Globe  Svo.    4.?.  M. 
MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.).— Works.   Illust.  by 

Walter  Ck.\ne.     Globe    Svo.    ^s.  6d.  each. 

"  C.A.RROTS,"  Just  a  Little  Boy. 

A  Christmas  Child. 

Christmas-Tree  Land. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock. 

Four  Winds  Farm. 

Grandmother  Dear. 

Herr  B.\by. 

Little  Miss  Peggy. 

The  Rectory  Children. 

Rosy. 

The  Tapestry  Roorl 

Tell  Me  a  Story. 

Two  Little  Waifs. 

"  Us"  :  An  Old-Fashioned  Storj-. 

Children  of  the  Castle. 

A    Christmas    Posy.       Illustrated     by 

Walter  Crane.    Cr.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

SuM.MER  Stories.    Cr.  Svo.    4^^.  6d. 

Four  Ghost  Stories.    Cr.  Svo.    6.?. 

Nurse  He.\therd ale's  Story.     Illust. 

by  Leslie  Brooke.     Cr.  Svo.     4.?.  dd. 

•'MRS.     JERNINGHAM'S     JOURNAL" 

(Author  of). — The  RuN.AWAY.  Gl.Svo.  2^.6;!'. 
•OLIPHANT    (Mrs.).  — Agnes    Hohetoun's 

Schools.\ndHolidays.  Illust. Gl.Svo.  2s.6d. 
P.\LGRAVE   (Francis   Turner).— The    Five 

D.\Ys'  Entertainments  at  Wentworth 

Grange.    Small  4to.    6,v. 
The  Children's  Trkasiry  of  Lyrical 

Poetry.  iSmo.  2s. 6d. — Orin2parts,  i.s. each. 


PAT.MORE  (C). — The  Children's  Gar- 
land FROM  the  best  Poet.s.  Globc  Svo. 
2s.  ;  iSmo,  2.f.  6d.  net. 

ROSSETTI  (Christina).  —  Speaking  Like- 
nesses. Illust.  by  A.  Hu<;hes.  Cr.Svo.  4s.6d. 

RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS:  A  Story 
FOR  Girls.     Illustrated.    Globe  Svo.    -js.  6d. 

.ST.  JOHNSTON  (A.).  —  Camping  among 
Cannibals.    Cr.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

Charlie  Asgarde  :   The   Story  ok  a 

Friendship.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thom- 
son.   Cr.  Svo.    $s. 

".ST.  OLAVE'S"  (Author  of).  Illustrated. 
( Uobe  Svo. 

When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.    os.  6d. 
Nine  Ye.\rs  Old.    zs.  6d. 
When  Papa  Comes  Home.    4^.  6d. 
P.\nsie's  Flour  Bin.    us.  6d. 

STEWART  (.Vubrey).— The  Tale  of  Troy. 
Done  into  English.    Globe  Svo.    -^s.  6d. 

TENNYSON  (Hon.  Hallam).— Jack  and 
THE  Bean-Stalk.  English  He.vameters. 
Illust.  by  R.  Caldecott.     Fcp.  4to.    ^s.6d. 

"WANDERING  WILLIE"  (Author  of).— 
Conrad  the  Squirrel.    Globe  Svo.   2s.  6d. 

WARD  (Mrs.  T.  Humphry).— Milly  and 
Ollv.  With  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Al.%l\ 
T.\DEJL\.    Globe  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

WEBSTER  (Augusta). -Daffodil  and  the 
Croaxa.xicans.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

WILLOUGHBY  (F.).— Fairy  Guardians. 
Illustr.  by  Townley  (Jreen.     Cr.  Svo.     5,v. 

WOODS  (M.  A.).     (See  Collections,  p.  i6.) 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— The  Prince  and 
the  Page.     Cr.  Svo.    3.?.  6d. 

ABookof(jolden  Deeds.  iSmo.  4s.6d.; 

Globe  Svo,  2s. — Abridged  Edition.   iSmo.   is. 

P's  AND  Q's ;  and  Little  Lucy's  Won- 
derful Globe.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  3^-.  6d. 

A    Storehouse    of    Stories.     2    vols. 

Globe  Svo.    2s.  6d.  each. 

The    Population    of   .\n    Old   Pe.\r- 

Tree  ;  or,  Stories  of  Insect  Life.  From  E. 
Van  Bruyssel.     Illustr.     GI.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Compa)-ative  Anatomy — Practical  Zoology — 
Entomology — Ortnthology. 

(See  also  Biology;  Natural  History; 
Physiology.) 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

FLOWER(Prof.  W.  H.).— .\n  Introduction 

TO     THE    OsTKOLOtiV    OF     THE     MaMMALIA. 

Illustrated.  3rd  Edit.,  revised  with  the  assist- 
anceofHANsGADOw,  Ph.D.   Cr.Svo.   los.bd. 

HUMPHRY  (Prof.  Sir  G.  M.).— Observa- 
TIONS  IN  Myology.    Svo.    bs. 

LAN(;  (Prof  Arnold).— Text-Book  of  Com- 
parative .\natomy.  Transl.  by  H.  M.  and 
M.  Bernard.  Preface  by  Prof.  E.  Haec- 
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